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Introduction 


This selection of readings is intended to accompany 
the teaching material for the course ‘School and 
Society’.* We hope that it will also provide a conven- 
ient and useful source of material for the large num- 
ber of people who have developed an interest in the 
sociology of education. 

The main theoretical focus of the course—and the 
one which lies behind the selection of readings in this 
volume—is the reciprocal relationship between social 
structure and knowledge. We believe that, in its recent 
developments, this perspective is capable of providing 
valuable and fruitful insights for the study of educa- 
tional processes. We recognize, however, that it 
represents something of a development from the 
theoretical perspectives which have recently been 
employed in the sociology of education. Because of 
this, we have chosen a high proportion of papers 
devoted to gans of thinking about social phenomena 
rather than to descriptions of behaviour in educational 
settings. 

Our justification for including these papers is that 
they effectively clarify, and make explicit, a theoretical 
framework through which we can construct explana- 
tions of the social reality of the schọol. Wherever 
possible we do include writings on education, but the 
need to present appropriate conceptual analysis was 
always the prime factor in our decisions. 

Discussions of the applicability of the readings to 
the study of education are offered in the books which 
have been specially written for the course. At this 
stage, it may be helpful if we indicate in more general 
terms the kinds of insight which this perspective can 
provide. ` 

The development of the sociology of education in 
Britain and America has been devoted to two main 
kinds of enquiry—analysis of educational achieve- 
ment in terms of the stratification patterns which 
prevail in a society, and an approach to educational 


* ‘School and Society’ is a second-level course produced by 
the Faculty of Educational Studies of the Open University. 


( style, his language forms, and his intrinsic motivation © 


organizations as social systems. By focusing on the 
relationship between educational success and failure 
and the membership of particular social classes, these 
studies have demonstrated that middle-class children 
have a much greater likelihood of entering university 
than working-class children.! In order to explain these — 
differences in achievement, the concept of educability 
was developed. This refers to an individual’s capacity 


to achieve through the education system. It is thought , 


to be compounded of such qualities as his cognitive 


to achieve. What has been lacking, however, is a 
framework for analysing how these different qualities 
are made relevant in the classroom and how they 
come to function as criteria of success and failure. 
The relationship between social class and educational 


achievement, therefore, needs further investigation. 


We need to know how particular educational identities 
(e.g. the ‘good’ pupil, and the ‘difficult? pupil) are 
constructed and taken for granted through the rules 
and procedures of the classrooms and through the 
definitions which teachers apply to their pupils. 

The social system studies have viewed the school as 
an organization—or a sub-system—within a larger 
social system, From this perspective, the school is seen 


as a unit in a network of interrelated organizations s 


each of which influences and is influenced by the others. 
It has been customary for sociologists who use this 
approach to explain the activity of an organization in — 
terms of its structure and its functional relationships 
with other organizations, Thus, the school might be 
analysed in terms of its official and unofficial structures 
and the patterns of decision-making which arise 
within them. Its relationship to various Political and 
economic organizations may then be analysed through, 
for example, the supply of skilled manpower, 

Some sociologists have expressed considerable 
unease about explanatory schemes such as those we 
have outlined. It is said that in these perspectives 
social structure and organization are reified—that is 
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red as if they were ‘things’ capable 
g themselves without human activity.2 
and Pullberg have criticized such sociological 
i , as ‘dehumanizing’ and have suggested that 
they ‘mark the point at which sociology has lost its 
own subject’. As they would put it, they ignore 
the problematic nature of the human world. In 
sf studying the objective world, there is a danger that 
_ the subjective will be forgotten. Man is not simply 
a passive agent on whom the forces of society and 

_ history operate. He is an active being who comes to 
-terms with the uncertainty of human life through his 
Pa to interpret and adjust. In other words, he 
does not simply receive his reality, he constructs it 
In terms of the sociology of education neither the 
-educability studies nor the social systems model have 
taken the everyday activity of school life seriously as 
_ phenomena to be explained. Neither has endeavoured 
to focus on the intersubjectivity of this everyday life; 
on the processes through which individuals negotiate 
and attach meanings to their worlds. 

To be fair to them, of course, they have not tried 
to do so. Both have been successful in their own way 
_ (especially the social stratification approach, which has 
contributed significantly to the establishment of a 
new pattern of secondary education). 

= The next stage of development for both approaches 

- could well be in the direction which this course is 
_ taking. The social stratification studies have established 
that there are class-based differences in educational 


fs 
1 The educability studies are too numerous to list here, but 
_ See particularly J. W. B. Douglas, The Home and the 
k School, Penguin Books, and the summary of research by 
ittle and J. Westergaard, ‘The trend of class differ- 
als in educational opportunity in England and 
paa, British Journal of Sociology (1964), 15 (4), 
2c P: L. Berger and S. Pullberg, ‘Reification and the 
_ Sociological critique of consciousness’, History and 
Theory (1964), xx and New Left Review (1966), 35. See 
also D. Silverman, The Theory of Organizations, 
_ Heinemann 1970, ch. 6. 
The rationale and implications of the synthesis of the 


achievement and the obvious next step is to try to 
find out the reasons for these differences. Similarly, 
the social systems approach has produced a model of 
the school as a formal organization and now needs to 
consider the substantive content of school life. 
Clearly, it is a fruitful question to ask how and with 
what consequences teachers and pupils differently 
experience school. One of the themes which runs 
through the bulk of these readings is that individuals 
construct their reality through negotiations with 
each other. Both teachers and pupils ‘know’ certain 
things of one another, and of their joint activities 
during the school day. This knowledge rests on sets of 
typifications—the categories and descriptions which 
are commonly used by actors in a situation. Some of 
these are localized and limited to only one or two 
schools, but many have become embedded in the 
entire fabric of the education system. In order, then, 
to try to understand the processes by which pupils 
come to be defined and classified, and the taken-for- 
granted rules and assumptions which under-pin 
teaching and learning, we chose as our guiding 
perspective the sociology of knowledge. 

Recently, there has been a resurgence of interest in 
this field and a notable feature of its development has 
been the fusion which has occurred of hitherto dis- 
crete intellectual traditions—particularly between some 
ideas of Marx, the phenomenology of Alfred Schutz 
and the social psychology of George Herbert Mead.* 

A synthesis of these intellectual traditions is the 
basis for the selection of readings in this volume. 


ideas of Marx, Mead and Schutz is provided by P. L. 
Berger and T. Luckmann, The Social Consiruenoh a 
Reality, Allen Lane, the Penguin Press 1967, and i E 
Berger, ‘Identity as a problem in the Socle 
Knowledge’, which is included in the present wn n 
See also the Introduction to The Sociology of. ee ee r 
A Reader, by J. E. Curtis and J. W. Petras, Duc! ate 
1970; A. Schutz, ‘The Problem of Social ra 
Collected Papers, vol. 1, The Hague, Martinus Dae 
1962; A. Schutz, Reflections on the problem ee 
vance, The Problem of Relevance, ed. R. M. , 
Yale University Press 1970. 
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Section I Teaching a 
construction of reality 


nd learni 


The readings in this section provide ways of under- 
standing teaching and learning as social processes. 
Although both sets of activities are concerned with 
the development of certain ‘inner’ qualities, such as 
new forms of understanding and experience, this 
usually has to be accomplished in particular institu- 
tional settings and through socially acceptable forms of 
relationship. These have an important bearing on the 
pupil’s experience of the reality of the classroom and, 
therefore, on the quality of his learning. 

We can conceptualize the relationship between 
teachers and pupils as a process of negotiation. From 
their different experiences, they each bring to the 
classroom their own definitions of reality and their 
own understandings of the world. These differences 
between their social worlds have to be negotiated 
through the institutional rules and procedures which 
regulate the interaction in the classroom. 

A central idea in these readings is that individuals 
construct their reality by defining and interpreting the 
situations in which they find themselves, and that the 
meanings which they attach to objects and experiences 
are generated and exchanged in social interaction. 
These and several related issues are considered by 
Blumer in his discussion of the ideas of George 
Herbert Mead. His article has been included because 
it contains many insights which can be developed in 
an analysis of the activity of the classroom. Teachers 
and pupils can be seen as continually participating in 
the definition and interpretation of each other’s 
actions. How these arise and what their consequences 
are have important implications for the pupil’s 
career in the school. 

The article by Blanche Geer focuses specifically on 
the interaction between the processes of teaching and 
those involved in learning. She suggests that the 
relationship between pupils and teachers is essentially 
one of conflict, and outlines two aspects of the relation- 
ship where this is apparent. 

In the first place, teaching and learning involves an 


exchange of knowledge. The teacher’s institutional _ 
position is based on his expertise in a particular field 
of knowledge, of which the pupil’s own experience isp 


which a teacher defines and handles a pupil’s ‘commo; 
sense’ knowledge in relation to the knowledge e noi 
bodied in the subjects of the curriculum will be an 
important factor in his management of conflict, 

Teacher-pupil relationships are also likely to be 
characterized by a bargaining for control. Although the 
teacher, by virtue of his institutional power, is likely 
to dominate the classroom interaction, he himself is i 
constrained by the limitations which pupils seek to 
impose on his behaviour. ji 

The article by Berger and Kellner was included 
because of the parallel which can be drawn between 
the on-going conversation of marriage partners ey 
the verbal interaction between teachers and pupi 
They are particularly concerned to show how the 
meanings which are conveyed through the marital — 
conversation gradually transform the identities of th 
partners. This article underlines the important — 
relationship which exists between language and reality. 
Marriage partners come together as strangers. The 
have unshared pasts and have inhabited more or less _ 
different social worlds. Through the marital conver- 
sation their different definitions of reality ; 
interpreted and a shared view of reality becon 
established. The marriage conversation, therefore, 
upholds and validates for its participants a world 
which is real. 

Schutz’s essay, ‘The stranger’, makes many sii 
points. Schutz was concerned here with the prob 
which individuals have in discovering order anc 
coherence when they find themselves in new situati 


His example of the alien in a strange co: 
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ilties which arise foran individual 
n for granted has to be rethought 
n terms of the school, this essay 


w 
‘ocess of accommodation to strangeness. 
e final aspect of teaching and learning as negoti- 
tion with which this section is concerned is the 
t icher’s professional knowledge. In their day-to-day 
i nteraction with their pupils, teachers are repeatedly 
eva uating and classifying particular characteristics 
oft eir work, their ability and, in some cases, their 
appearance. The labels and categories—the ‘images’-— 
ch are applied have become embedded in the 
_teacher’s professional knowledge and his professional 
responsibility. They are, however, important in 
‘defining the parameters within which pupils obtain 
their school experience and the criteria by which they 
are organized and assessed. 
The extract from Elizabeth Goodacre’s book, 
chers and their Pupils’ Home Background, provides 
an example of this. She suggests from her research 
tha a knowledge of their pupils’ social class back- 
ground influences some teachers’ conceptions of their 
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ability at might lower their expectations of what 
the pupil can achieve. The assumptions which teachers 
hold of their pupils and the labels which they apply 
to them go some way to actually producing school ` 
success and failure. 

This point is taken considerably further by Werth- 
man, who looks specifically at the processes by which 
certain pupils come to be defined as ‘delinquent’. He 
suggests that ‘delinquency’ is a label applied by some 
teachers to particular pupils who refuse to accept the 
legitimacy of their authority. It arises in the ‘bargain- 
ing for control’ which is a feature of teacher-pupil 
interaction. ‘Since teachers exercise authority in a 
variety of ways, becoming a “delinquent” depends in 
large measure on whether these various claims are 
accepted. This is why gang members are frequently 
“delinquent” in one class and ordinary students in the 
adjoining room.’ Clearly, Werthman’s suggestion 
that the category ‘delinquent’ is socially constructed 
in the interaction between particular teachers and 
pupils leads us to raise questions about the generation 
of other labels and their consequences for the teacher’s 
and pupil’s school experience. The significance of 
these definitions for the teacher’s classroom manage- 
ment and their organization in his pedagogy are 
discussed in the introduction to Section I. 


1 Teaching 


Blanche Geer 


A conventional view of teaching holds that it re- 
quires no more than Mark Hopkins, a boy, and a log. 
Common sense tells us we may dispense with the log 
but that two people, not necessarily man and boy, are 
essential, Further, there must be an understanding 
between the two that one knows more about something 
than the other and should impart it. According to 
this view, the act of teaching is a simple process: it 
is to give or impart knowledge. 

The conventional view provides us with a plausible 
model. It suggests popular notions of what may go 
wrong: poor teaching occurs when teachers have too 
little knowledge or too little skill to impart the 
knowledge they have. Yet the model is not satisfying. 
In referring only to the teacher, it neglects the inter- 
action of teacher and pupil, and it fails to explain the 
universal, if intermittent, resistance of pupils, the 
hostility, sometimes alternating with admiration and 
love, so often directed at teachers. 

For there is conflict in teaching; it is a tension- 
filled, chancy process. Resistance to teaching occurs 
among pupils who are able and anxious to learn; 
it occurs when teachers teach well. It is not confined 
to schools but frequently occurs in the informal 
teaching situations of everyday life, as everyone knows 
who has tried to teach a friend to drive a car. 

We can approach understanding of one source of 
the conflict between teacher and pupil if we think of 
teaching as an attempt to change the pupil by intro- 
ducing him to new ideas. In this model, teaching is an 
assault on the self, and resistance to it can be explained 
as unwillingness to upset one’s inner status quo. 
Plausible as it may seem, the model is nevertheless 
limited in application. It illuminates the rare case: the 
pupil sufficiently aware of the power of ideas to fear 
and combat them, the pupil with an eager and per- 
suasive teacher of a subject full of ideas of the kind 
that open new worlds of understanding of self. It 


Source: International Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences, 
ed. D. L. Sills, New York: Free Press (1968) (15), 560-5. 


does not explain the much more common case of the 
forgetful, indifferent pupil who has a dull teacher of a 
dry subject. But it is probable that there is as much, if 
not more, conflict between teacher and pupil in the 
latter case than in the former. We need a model of 
teaching that fits all types of pupils, teachers, and 
subjects. 


A conflict model of teaching 


In every teaching situation, the teacher is, at least 
temporarily, the superior and his pupil the subordin- 
ate, a relationship we may express in propositional 
form as follows: A (the superior) originates interaction 
for B (the subordinate), and B responds according to 
A’s wishes; more simply, A gives orders that B obeys 
(Homans 1951, 244). From the superior’s stand- 
point, this statement describes a situation in which his 
ability to control B’s response is unquestioned—an ~ 
ideal not always attained. When control is uncertain, - 
the ideal takes on the force of obligation: if A does 
not control B’s response, he should; as superior, it is 
his responsibility. 

We can apply this conditional form of Homans’ 
Proposition to teaching. As teacher, A originates — 
interaction for B by imparting knowledge or directing 
him to it. At the same time, A accepts the obligation 
to see to it that B responds as he (A) wishes. In ful- 
filling his responsibility, A evaluates the correctness 
of B’s response and controls B’s behavior during the 
interaction sufficiently to make correct response 
possible. Essentially A’s role is that of command and 
B’s of submission. À 

While not inevitable, conflict between teacher and 
pupil is predictable in this model (Waller (1932) 
1965, 195). The absence, rather than the presence, of 
resistance requires explanation when one person seeks 
so much control over another. Teaching, in this model, 
is making the pupil learn; and a teacher’s task is 
of so managing the conflict his efforts may pro’ 
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that submission is temporary and the pupil’s spirit 
unbroken. 

Reduction of conflict. Our difficulties with teaching 
in everyday life suggest that subordination is indeed 
central to teaching. We feel most at ease when A’s 
status outside the teaching dyad is superior to B’s. If 
not always gladly, young people accept teaching from 
their elders, and neophytes take it from old hands. 
Subordination becomes an issue, however, when A is 
equal or inferior in status to B. In these circumstances, 
we use a variety of devices to mitigate conflict. 
Between friends, what is essentially a nonreciprocal 
relationship can be phrased, ‘I’ll teach you to swim, if 
you teach me to...’ Each takes responsibility for the 
other in this interaction, but not simultaneously. We 
depend on the promised reversal of role to sweeten 
subordination. 

t In more structured relationships, reciprocity may be 
impossible. Situations arise in which one of two per- 
sons equal in rank knows something the other must 
know to carry on his work. When this happens, the 
latter may be induced to ask for help, so that the 
teacher seems less like a teacher because he does not 
originate the interaction. The word ‘teaching’ is not 
used. Instead, one colleague ‘helps out’ another or 
lends a hand’, The helper may go out of his way to 
_ make clear that he considers himself superior in 
ede to his colleague solely on the matter at 


Teaching is inappropriate when B has very high 
Status. Captains of ships are not teachable during 
command, or company presidents on matters of 
business, In fact, it is folk wisdom not to try to teach 
anyone his business, whatever his rank. When 
instruction is needed, high-ranking people employ a 
consultant on specific problems for which he is asked 
to furnish solutions to be tried out only after he has 
gone. Deprived of control over his pupil’s learning 
and of opportunity to evaluate it, the consultant is 
less threatening to the man who hires him, but he 
leaves the scene with an uncomfortable sense of un- 
fulfilled responsibility. 

Not using the word ‘teaching’ when teaching is 

ing done, inducing the pupil to ask for it, reci- 
Procity of role, and strict limitation of the area of 
expertise are devices commonly used to avoid the 
conflict inherent in teaching. Yet uneasiness, if not 
hostility, remains. Friend, consultant, and helper still 
feel responsible for their pupil’s response and may 
try to control it. Learners must hide from themselves 
the knowledge that even in such a truncated relation- 
ship they may have revealed themselves incapable of 
Correct response, One can send away the teacher but 
not before he has taken one’s measure. 


School and classroom 


The devices that mitigate conflict between teacher 
and pupil in everyday life are seldom used (although 
they may be play-acted) in the schoolroom. The 


teacher’s status as an adult makes reciprocity of role 
unthinkable, since he cannot be put in the position of 
child-pupil. In so-called democratic teaching methods, 
interaction may seem to originate with the pupil, but 
all except the youngest sense the teacher’s guiding hand 
and frequently resent the pretence (Seeley et al. 1956, 
271). 

A pupil may take the initiative by asking for 
help with a problem, so that the teacher becomes a 
tutor-consultant who acts as if both he and the 
pupil had to satisfy outside examiners. But this form 
of interaction is necessarily infrequent; no matter 
what efforts school and teachers make to teach 
individuals, much of the day continues in the lock- 
step the school’s economy of time and space requires. 
The teacher talks to all his pupils as a unit; he assigns 
lessons and gives examinations to the group. If there 
are outside examiners, he does his own testing and 
grading first. It is only at the end of a schooling 
sequence, when pupils move on to another system, 
that teacher and class join efforts to pass examina- 
tions. 


Authority of the teacher 


In everyday teaching situations, we minimize potential 
conflict by limiting the teacher’s power or pretending 
it does not exist. Schools do the opposite. They 
support and legitimate his authority in a number of 
ways. The teacher has the advantage of his own ground 
—the self-contained unit of the classroom and the en- 
closing walls of the school building, which cut the 
pupil off from the rest of his world. The teacher has 
dependable allies in other teachers, the school 
administration, and the state. His methods of control 
and evaluation (discipline and grading) receive 
institutional support in the record keeping © the 
administration. While there may be misunderstandings 
among these allies of the teacher and vulnerability 
to outside pressures, they have the advantage of being 
adults dealing with children. They maintain & con- 
tinuing order in which the pupil is always subject to 
the authority of a teacher, in a school the law requires 
him to attend. ee 
The school also bolsters the teacher’s aationy gy 
legitimating his claims to knowledge. It assures the 
community that its teachers have academic a a 
and experience. Furthermore, the school-teacher dea 
with knowledge systems that have an objectiv 
character intrinsically separate from the penay D 
both the teacher and the pupil (Simmel 1950, 1 i 
Teacher and pupil do not simply agree, as in pfo 
teaching, that the teacher has superior knowledge; it! 
a matter of public consensus that he does. his 
With so many allies and so much support of He 
authority, the teacher’s position seems unassailab™ 
If there is to be some form of conflict between = 
and his pupils, he must surely win. Pupils are k 
defenseless, however. Their parents may intercede, 4 
the law usually forbids corporal punishment. In 


7 a Py 
classroom they have the great advantage of being 
many to the teacher’s one. Like any group, pupils 
can better their condition by acting together to solve 
common problems, and a united class provides a 
teacher with a formidable opponent. 

In strictly run schools, however, where grades are of 
primary importance, the teacher often avoids con- 
flict between himself and his pupils by encouraging 
conflict among the pupils themselves. He prevents 
pupils from joining in collective action against him by 
inducing them to compete with each other in class- 
work. He has each pupil recite to him rather than to 
the class and upholds the fiction that learning takes 
place legitimately only within the dyad of teacher and 
pupil. When a teacher structures interaction in the 
classroom in this way, pupils are very aware that they 
offer the same product to a teacher whose chief role is 
that of evaluator of products. But, as Marshall ( (1963) 
1965, 181-3) notes, similarity need not divide: 
competitors often become partners. When they do, a 
new form of conflict develops, in which pupils unite 
to bargain with the teacher about the terms of their 
co-operation with him. In modern egalitarian societies, 
where teachers often feel uncomfortable in an authori- 
tarian role and deplore competition for grades, 
bargaining is probably the most frequent form of 


conflict between teacher and pupils. 


Bargaining between teacher and pupils 


The fact that the school’s economy requires the 
teacher to treat his class as a unit in many, if not all, 
respects undoubtedly facilitates the development of 
consensus and collective action on the part of pupils 
or, as it has elsewhere been called, ‘student culture’ 
(Becker et al. 1961, 435-7). The term designates a 
subtle use of the businessman’s device of limiting the 
area of the teacher’s expertise. This student action is a 
drive for a modicum of autonomy expressed in bar- 
gaining with the teacher about matters he does not 
conventionally define as teaching but for which he 
nevertheless feels responsible: control of the pupil’s 
behavior during learning. 

By listening carefully to what a teacher says he 
wants in class and comparing among themselves what 
grades or comments he gives for what kinds of work, 
and by ‘trying things on’ (mass shoelace tying, for 
instance) in the early days of a school term, a class 
may reach a consensus about its teacher’s standards, 
both academic and disciplinary. It then transforms 
what the teacher says and does into rules for him to 
follow. He must not change these rules the class makes 
for him, and he must apply them to all pupils. 

It does not matter much how high a teacher sets 
standards of quiet, neatness of work, or promptness, 
although there will be protests if his standards are 
out of line with those of other teachers. What does 
matter is consistency of application. In the eyes of his 
pupils, this is the teacher’s part of the bargain. If it 
is not kept, he can expect trouble. Teachers who fail 


aay ta dope Spey he 
to understand the basic premiso—V 
properly, if you behave properly’ —:i 


imparting knowledge. 

Some of the rules of the bargain pupils make witha 
teacher are in that gray area continually subject to 
negotiation—degrees of neatness or quietness, for 
example. Other rules are clear cut: a teacher may noi 
give a test on things not in the text or on matters not 
covered in class. Rules vary from classroom to class- 
room and from one school to another, of course, and 
with the age and sophistication of pupils. But every- 
where the largely unspoken bargain his pupils make y 
with him constrains the teacher’s behavior whether 
he knows it or not. 

Pupils have effective sanctions which they use to 
reward and punish teachers who fail to live up to the — 
bargain, sanctions few teachers can withstand. On one y 
day, when a visitor comes, they delight the teacher 
with exemplary behavior; on the next, they generat 
an uproar in the classroom that is loud enough to 
echo in the ears of the principal, the parents, and the 
entire community. Dependent on his pupils’ good will 
and co-operation, the teacher soon accedes to the” 
bargaining practices of the class, often entering the 
game on his own behalf. He says, in effect, ‘If you will 
be quiet, you may have more time for the test’; by this 
action he not only recognizes and thus strengthens the 
collectivity but also tolerates illicit academic practi 
in order to secure discipline (Blau (1955) 1963, 215- s 

The bargain also defines the teacher’s jurisdiction. 
Pupils agree that in his classroom the teacher may 
legitimately control the academic (lessons and tests), — 
attempt to control the quasi-academic (note passing 
and pencil sharpening), and justly refer the nonacad- 
emic (dress and morals) to the more encompas: 
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is always the academic that legitimizes a teac! 
control. Hallways, washrooms, and yards are spatially 
removed from books and study; the teacher controls — 
them as he can. r 
The teacher is not likely to see the logic of these 
distinctions. He knows that if he is to control one 
pupil’s academic response in the classroom, contro! 
of the whole class is a prerequisite, and that contro 
of the class depends upon the discipline of adjacent 
rooms and hallways. The school administratic 
pursuing its bureaucratic course, also finds behavi 
unrelated to the academic threatening to the smoot! 
functioning of the school and to its reputation. a 
consequence, the dress, manners, and morals (som 
times the families of pupils in the case of less privileg 
groups) become areas of expertise and attempted 
control. In some schools, teachers and administration 
rationalize the extension by asserting responsibility, 
difficult to realize, over the ‘whole child’. It often isin 
such apparently unimportant matters as proper dress 
that bargaining between teacher and pupils breaks 
down, opening the way to various forms of a third 
form of conflict—revolt. > ph as 


m—competition among pupils that 
the te nust carefully perpetuate, bargaining in 
which he must share, or revolts he must put down— 
conflict is difficult for the teacher who clings to the 
conventional idea that his sole function is one of 
imparting knowledge. If he thinks of himself as a 
superior controlling the behavior of many unruly 
hai’ he may eventually come to enjoy the 

attle. 


Training institutions for teachers 


Teachers’ colleges and university schools of education 
supply the school system with employees and share 
with it the long-range goal of educating the young. In 
view of this close relationship, we might expect train- 
= ing institutions to prepare teachers for conflict with 
pupils, but they do not. Instead, they follow the con- 
ventional model with which we began: to teach is to 
impart or offer knowledge. Would-be teachers learn 
subject matter and techniques of teaching. They take 
courses in test construction and interpretation, but 
testing is not recognized as a device for controlling 
pupils, and discipline (control of a collectivity) is 
seldom considered a proper subject of instruction. Off- 
hand, such disjunction between the everyday work of 
an occupation and the training one receives for it seems 
extraordinary. Yet wherever training is separated 
from practice (which is to say, wherever there are 
schools), we find a similar situation. Most schools 
_ teach much that is never used and fail to teach what is. 
We may explain the disjunction by referring to the 
= situational perspectives (sets of beliefs and actions) of 
the various groups in the training institution that 
together make up its culture. People in both the schools 
d the training institutions for teachers develop ways 
acting, goals, and interests in response to the partic- 
ular problems posed by their situation (Becker et al. 
(1961, 34-7). Schools and teachers’ colleges are both 
_ part of the larger hierarchy of educational institutions 
devoted to a common goal, but their immediate 
ituations differ. 

While school people must deal with local politics, 
neighborhoods (good and bad), parents, and other 
terest groups, teachers’ colleges exist in an academic 
tting different in situational imperatives and con- 
straints. Theirs is the world of colleges and universities 
So apt to grant prestige, with all its privileges, largely 
to the scholarly disciplines. Since the conventional 
model of teaching emphasizes knowledge, it fits the 
academic world better than the conflict model with 
_ its insistence on social skills. Faculties of education 
may be ‘school-bred’—many institutions require 
eee to have taught in the public schools 
(Hughes 19634, 152)—but the trend in such faculties 
over the years is toward a looser tie with the schools. 
os apart on his campus with his higher pay and status, 
the teacher of teachers loses touch with teachers of 
en. His institution may formally reflect the 
ation of the school system by its division into 
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special, elementary, and high school programs, and 


state licensing regulations may set the sequence of 
students’ courses; but these articulating devices 
tend more to restrict innovation by both training 
school and student than to bring future teachers closer 
to the conflict central to teaching. 


Recruiting 


The disjunction of training and work, which prevents 
the transmission of usefully exact knowledge of what 
to expect in an actual teaching situation, undoubtedly 
helps the school system to recruit young teachers. It is 
possible to fill teaching jobs even under conditions of 
shortage, but the schools want to do more than fill 
them. Like other service institutions and businesses, 
they want recruits of high ability committed to a life- 
time career. In a word, they want professionals. 
Unfortunately, students of the highest ability 
seldom enter training institutions for teachers (Vertein 
1961), and not all graduates teach (Osborn & Maul 
1961). There are excellent reasons for this. of ae 
proud old callings, teaching requires the least forma 
education and consequently the least investment 0! 
time, money, and energy. The school of eee 
provides a relatively unspecific college program tha 
can do no harm. To enter training is in no sensè a 
commitment to a career. For would-be athletes, 
musicians, and artists uncertain of success as per- 
formers and for women whose first choice of career is 
marriage, a degree in education is a form of occupa- 
tional insurance. . 
Although teaching is highly ; visible to a 
early in their lives, the exposure 1S not likely to at A : 
them to the occupation. The teacher is too muc ho : 
daily antagonist to generate, for example, the E 
of the physician who comes to help the family in fi 
of trouble. For children of manual workers, teac! 2 
may carry prestige; but for those of higher ee 
origins, it is more likely to seem a hard life for re 
reward. As a woman’s occupation, it also beats i 
stigma (for both sexes) of woma% S low sta a 4 
comparison with men; yet it is not feminine eno Lo 
except at the nursery level, to attract women aes 
People who do enter teaching discover that ay 
parison with other occupations it is tre aie 
lacking in the auxiliary rewards that facilita! e ote 
mitment (Becker 1960). Industry and business a 
promotion to more responsible positions, ec 
school teaching offers only increases 1n pay a 
trivial seniority privileges. Teachers leave the cl ‘a 
room, of course, to become specialists or aiie 
trators; but as long as they continue to teach, mere 2 
little opportunity for the more-than-local T 
possible in other professions through publication, 
lecturing, and consultation. s 
Althotiah teachers deal with people rather he ym 
things (an ancient status distinction), the peop e ae 
deal with are minors. They miss the rewards, psy cas 
logical and political, of serving people of high 


and power. Their daily work is often programmed by 
state departments of education; nonteachers supervise 
and direct them in ways which make the autonomy 
prized by traditional professionals and entrepreneurs 
impossible. Under such conditions, we should not be 
surprised that the recruiting of committed professionals 
is difficult. 


Career and profession 


Once started on a teaching career, the disjunction 
between their preparation and actuality in the schools 
often hits teachers hard. Faced as they are each day 
with hostile children interminably bargaining for 
greater autonomy, we may wonder why any of them 
continue. In the absence of research we can only 
speculate, but it is probable that many people find 
themselves committed to teaching because a first- 
choice career fails them. The desired marriage or 
acceptance in some world of athletics, literature, or 
art never materializes. Teachers may also commit 
themselves unwittingly because the occupation per- 
mits other involvements. For a married man, low 
pay may necessitate moonlighting, and this second 
job, fitted to a teaching schedule, may become 
so rewarding that he continues to teach. Married 
women who find that teaching fits well with house- 
hold and child-rearing duties may also continue in 
teaching. 

There is, in addition, the security of tenure and, 
frequently, happiness in inertia. School tasks repeat 
and repeat; year after year the round is the same. One 
may become so marked by immersion in the world of 
a slum school that one feels unfitted for any other 
(Becker 1952, 474). Responsibility to individuals is 
lessened by the constant turnover of pupils who sit in 
one’s class for a year and are gone. In time, bargaining 
for control of a class may become enjoyable. Some of 
the very things about teaching that discourage 
neophytes may keep veterans at it (Geer 1966). 


Teachers as professionals 


More positively, people may commit themselves to 
teaching because it is, in many respects, a profession. 
Teachers cannot claim the separate identity given by 
control of an esoteric body of knowledge (Hughes 
1963b, 657), but they do have the esoteric skills of the 
classroom. They do not have professional societies 
strong enough to protect them from the incursions 
of the community, parents, and experts on education 
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2 Teachers and th 
E. J. Goodacre 


This study of teachers’ attitudes towards their pupils’ 
home background and their expectations and assess- 
ments of individual pupils was designed as part of a 
larger, three-stage project concerned with the teaching 
of reading in infant schools. The project was initiated 
by the National Foundation for Educational Research 
in September 1958, and was carried out with the 
assistance of the London County Council Education 
Committee and Officers, the Ministry of Education 
Inspectorate and the Child Development Department 
of the University of London Institute of Education. 

The main aims of the three-year inquiry were (1) to 
investigate the nature and extent of the task of teaching 
infants to read, particularly in schools in areas where 
little assistance could be expected from children’s 
homes, and (2) to study the reading readiness, attain- 
ment and progress of the children in relation to their 
individual attributes, home circumstances and school 
conditions. 

The results of the first stage of the investigation—a 
survey of methods, materials, conditions and pupils’ 
achievements in 100 schools and departments—were 
published early in 1967.1 One of the most interesting 
aspects of the findings given in the first report was the 
difference between the teachers’ evaluations of the 
children’s reading ability and the children’s tested 
performance. The teachers’ assessments (based on 
their records of book level reached) indicated that 
children in middle- and upper-working-class areas 
showed markedly superior reading ability in com- 
parison with children in lower-working-class areas, 
with the middle-class pupils showing superior at- 
tainment. However, the superiority of middle-class 
pupils was not found when pupils’ reading attainments 
were tested by means of standardized reading com- 
prehension group tests. The working-class pupils 
appeared to do better than might have been expected, 
Source: E. J. Goodacre, Teachers and their Pupils’ Home Back- 
ground, Slough: National Foundation for Education Research 
(1968), xi-xiv, 14-25. 


especially in relation to tested attainment, but the 
lower-working-class pupils were markedly inferior 
in comparison with the other two groups, whichever 
criteria was used—estimated or tested reading attain- 
ment. ~ 
The fact that the upper-working-class pupils did 
better than might have been anticipated, particularly 
in relation to the more objective criteria (scores on a j 
standardized test), suggested that factors other than 
teaching methods and school conditions might affect 
the level of pupils’ reading attainment. One such oh 
factor might be the teachers’ expectations of their — 
pupils’ abilities and attainment. These expectations at 


might also serve to explain the difference between 
pupils’ tested and assessed attainments; and it is r: 
possible that, in fact, teachers’ assessments reflect 
the standards they apply to pupils from particular f 
social environments. 

It is, of course, obvious that teachers do formulate 
opinions about their pupils’ home background, and — 
that their attitudes towards pupils—either as groups: 
or as individuals—will affect in some way their 
teaching methods and their expectations as to the © 
pupils’ attainments. Since this project was initiated, 
there have been signs of an increasing awareness of 
the effects of home background and parental attitudes 
upon children’s educational attainments. The evi- — f 
dence collected for the first report in this series indi- 
cated the possibility that the teachers’ assessments of 
pupils’ attainments might be affected by these attitudes, 
and there is also evidence from other sources. . - 
that teachers’ attitudes, as well as the pupils’ self- 
evaluation, influence the behaviour of their pupils — 
in the classroom. PI 

Additional evidence of the influence of pupils’ 
home background on pupils’ attainment has been 
included in the Plowden Report,? together with a 
number of recommendations aimed at securing bette 
co-operation between the teacher and the parent. As S 
yet, however, there has been very little study of th 


arental attitudes and formulate their 
ons about home influences. 

therefore, important to discover not only how 
attitudes affect their actions, but how they 


[his raises a multiplicity of questions. What, for in- 

stance, are the standards the teachers apply to different 

types of pupils? What are they really referring to 
when they talk about ‘good’ and ‘poor’ homes? 

This report attempts to examine the following 

questions in relation to infants in a cross-section of 

schools in an urban setting: 

1 What importance do infant teachers attach to 
pupils’ home background in the teaching of 
reading? 

2 How do teachers categorize pupils in relation to 
their home background ? 

3 What is the extent of teachers’ personal contacts 
with pupils and their homes and what clues do 
they use as a basis for their impressions of pupils’ 
home conditions? 

_ 4 Jf paternal occupation is used as a criterion for 
assessing pupils’ home background, how reliable 
are teachers as judges? 

5 What inferences do teachers make about pupils 
oe parents follow different types of occupa- 
tion 

6 To what extent do such inferences affect teachers’ 

= ratings of individual pupils? 

7 Do teachers of infants have certain social and 
psychological characteristics, distinguishing them 

from teachers of older children in the educational 

system, which would be of importancein considering 
teachers’ attitudes to pupils and their homes? 

How far are differences in teachers’ attitudes to 

pupils’ home backgrounds related to psychological 

‘ rather than sociological factors? 

Do the personality and attitudes of the head have 

any direct bearing on the level of pupils’ reading 

attainment? 

In considering the process by which teachers 

formulate opinions about pupils’ home back- 

ground, how important are factors such as (a) 

the type of organization of the school in which 

the teacher works, (b) the teacher’s position in the 


school, or (c) the teacher’s own social class 
origin? 


_ Plan of the report 
i € 
Feranter I outlines the previous research which pro- 
vides a background to the study, and Chapter II 
describes the procedure adopted in carrying it out and 
e type of material used. A note explaining statistical 
and educational significance precedes Chapter II, 
which summarizes the main findings. Chapters 
_ IV, V and VI deal with these findings in more detail, 
differences in relation to the school and teacher 
_ varie bles (school organization and social area; teacher 
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S Cv eds) a 
position and social class origin) being reported where 
applicable. The report concludes with a note on 
future research. . f 

Tt is hoped that the subject of the report will be of 
interest to those concerned with the practical diffi- 
culties involved in teaching young children to read, 
if only to encourage them to reconsider the generally 
accepted ideas about the influence of the home and to 
be more conscious of the implicit assumptions behind 
many of their teaching decisions. a: 

Perhaps the report’s most important contribution 
may be in relation to the research into the role of the 
teacher in remediation of learning disabilities among 
those pupils termed ‘disadvantaged’. Certainly the 
teacher plays an important role in the life of pupils, 
but what it is and how it compensates for the dis- 
advantages experienced by such pupils, is not clear. 
Further research on this aspect of education is clearly 
needed. 


The main findings 


This chapter summarizes the main findings of _the 
second stage of the inquiry, in terms of the questions 
listed on page xiii of the Introduction. The findings ar i 
discussed more fully in the following chapters, an 
statistical evidence and analysis are given 1m the 
Appendices. 


1 What importance do infant teachers e i 
pupils’ home background in the teaching of reading ¢ 


Generally the teachers considered that the pupils 
home background was an important factor in oe 
to read; they described those aspects of the one 
which they believed could actively assist that ares 
and the abilities pupils used in learning to read pe ; 
they most readily associated with differences in Te 
conditions. They most valued the provision of suita a 
reading material in pupils’ homes on which a hie 
could practise their newly acquired skill, anı a 
type of atmosphere in which it was taken nh ies 
by parents and child that reading was a desir oa 
skill to be acquired. Differences in home backgrou a 
were most readily connected with a child’s desire 
learn to read and his rate of learning. 


2 How do teachers categorize their pupils in relation 


to home background? 


The teachers in this study appeared to be familiar 
with the terms ‘good’ and ‘poor’ homes as a means 0. 
categorizing pupils. When asked to describe them in 
their own words, they used more motivational anı 

cultural characteristics in decribing the ‘good hom 
The ‘good’ home tended to be described as one whic! 

facilitated the teacher’s task of instruction by prepat- 
ing the child for participation in the formal Tanni 
situation and also for acceptance of the teacher’s ro 

in it. If a child showed no eagerness to learn to read, 


teachers believed that the difficulty of imparting the 
techniques of the skill was increased, because not only 
did they have to provide the appropriate systematic 
instruction (difficult enough if teacher and pupil 
used different types of language systems, dialect, etc.) 
but they had also to demonstrate to pupils that read- 
ing was a desirable and necessary skill. 

When teachers rated the different characteristics of 
a ‘good’ home, the school’s social area assumed 
importance. For instance, there was little difference 
between the ratings of teachers in middle- and upper- 
working-class areas, but particular motivational and 
cultural items assumed importance as distinguishing 
characteristics between the two working-class groups. 
These items were the ability of the parents to answer 
their children’s questions, to provide stimulating 
experiences in the home and to help with school work; 
parents’ own levels of education and intelligence, and 
the presence of ‘good’ conversation and manners in 
the home. Comparing the extreme social area groups, 
the items regarded as most important were a religious 
faith, parental help with school work, stable emo- 
tional home life, and a mother who did not go out to 
work, 

Each teacher’s ratings for the various items were 
added up to give a total score for this question, and if 
high scores can be interpreted as indicative of an 
interest in the contribution of the ‘good’ home, it 
seems likely that such an interest is related to the 
individual teacher’s age and general personality type. 
The findings suggest that it is more likely to be the 
older or more authoritarian type of teacher, with 
unfavourable attitudes to pupils and their homes, who 
is most likely to categorize pupils in terms of ‘good’ or 
‘poor’ homes. 


3 What is the extent of teachers’ personal contacts 
with pupils and their homes, and what clues do they 
use as a basis for their impressions of pupils’ home 
conditions ? 


It was found that amongst these urban infant teachers, 
contacts with parents seldom extended beyond 
meetings on school premises. Few school heads had 
established parent-teacher organizations, and few 
teachers ever visited pupils’ homes. Two out of 
three parents? were said to visit the school, usually 
for reasons connected with the child’s physical weli- 
being, and since these questions were asked of 
teachers of young children, parental interest at this 
stage was largely an expression of maternal concern. 
Pupils’ records of attendance and lateness were not 
indicative of social class differences in attitudes to- 
wards the value of education, but pupils’ reasons for 
being away or their excuses for lateness provided 
teachers, to some extent, with information about the 
pupils’ home circumstances. There was, however, some 
evidence to suggest that certain types of schools might 
find particular reasons more ‘acceptable’ than others. 
Teachers seemed to have little difficulty in finding 


Teachers and t ils? 


personal belongings, etc. brought to school were 
considered to be indications of a family’s pattern of 
conspicuous consumption. The type and quality of a 
child’s clothing, even in today’s welfare state, still 
seems to be a major ‘clue’ for most teachers. Obvious 
signs such as the bare feet of the nineteen-thirties have 
disappeared, but indications such as the suitability 
of clothing from the point of view of climate and 
weather conditions, and the care and quality of 
underclothing provide a basis for comparison to the 
practised eye of the observer. 

The teachers suggested a variety of ways-in which 
the actions of parents could be construed as constitut- 
ing parental interest in the child’s reading progress. 
However, analysis of their answers indicated areas of 
difference which could well be the basis of mis- 
understandings between teachers and parents, There 
were, for instance, the different responses to the practi- 
cal suggestion that parents should provide pupils 
with a copy of the reader in the school reading scheme, 
so that the child could practise at home. First, 
provision of the reader and parents ‘hearing’ their 
children read at home was more often suggested as a 
sign of parental interest by the heads than by the 
class teachers. Second, the head’s views as to whether 
the parent was expected to borrow or to buy the book 
appeared to be related to his own social class origin. 
A head of working-class origin would be likely to 
consider a request from a parent to borrow a school 
reader as a sign of interest, but the same request to a 
head of middle-class origin might be considered as a 
‘trivial’ reason for a visit to the school.* 

There was evidence to suggest that the type of 
school organization has a bearing on the role expected 
of parents. For instance, more heads of the smaller, 
combined department schools expected parents to 
take an active interest in the work of the school to the 
extent of visiting the school to ask about the methods 
in use, whereas more class teachers in the infant 
only schools emphasized the parents’ supportive role, 
expecting them to encourage and sustain their children 
in their efforts but not, at this early stage in their 
children’s education, to want to help with school work. 


4 If paternal occupation is used as a criterion for 
assessing pupils’ home background, how reliable are 
teachers as ‘judges’ ? 


The findings were that teachers’ estimates were least 
reliable in the lowest social areas, probably because 
they were unfamiliar with the degrees of responsibility 
or training involved in manual occupations, and were 
less likely to be informed about the educational re- 
quirements or intellectual concomitants and responsi- 
bilities of the newer professions and the more recently 


developed occupations in technology. Also, these — 


teachers appeared to have certain predetermined 
notions about the type of occupations associated with 


evidence of a child’s economic circumstances. Con- 
versations, class ‘news’, or actual observations of 


i ven to the extent of being 
es more effective than the actual recorded 
occupations of pupils’ fathers. The evidence was not 
conclusive, but it seemed likely that where records of 
paternal occupations were not kept, teachers’ infer- 
ences about the incidence of particular occupations in 
certain regions were less in evidence. Ho er, in 
these circumstances the head’s own social class 
background appeared to assume more importance— 
he tended to see the social composition of his school 
more in terms of his own social class origin. 


Te 


5 What inferences do teachers make about pupils 
= Whose parents follow different types of occupation ? 


= The teachers’ lack of knowledge regarding the gradi- 
= ents of status in the manual classes was reflected in the 
“es tendency for teachers in lower working-class areas to 
, see their classes as homogeneous groups, and pupils 
as predominantly children of fathers with manual 
occupations. Their tendency to stress the power and 
responsibility of occupations which, in the past, were 
____ telated to educational mobility and hence intellectual 
_ capacity, also led them to think of pupils from the 
= lower working-class areas not only as socially homo- 
= geneous groups, but also as being intellectually 
A homogeneous; more teachers in the lower working- 
class areas tended to accept that they had no pupils 
of above average intellectual ability. Further, it 
appeared from the teachers’ comments that their own 
language system and academically biased education 
might make it extremely difficult for many of them to 
recognize unfamiliar forms of intellectual functioning. 


Phy. 
6 To what extent do such inferences affect teachers’ 
ratings of individual pupils ? 


In reply to the request to complete estimates, records 
K3 and predictions of individual pupils’ abilities, attri- 
butes, reading attainment and progress, it was found 
_ that the teachers in the extreme social areas were less 
~ feluctant to supply information about pupils’ home 
_ conditions than the teachers in the upper working- 
class areas. This suggested that the teachers in the 
_ extreme social areas tended to have well-structured 
stereotypes of the type of pupil and home they could 
_ expect. It seemed likely that these expectations were 


pational level, social conditions and intellectual 


ility. 
_ Nevertheless, when the teachers were asked to rate 

pils’? personal attributes, school organization 
rather than social area appeared to be the effective 
factor, The teachers in the infant only schools tended 
to describe pupils in more Positive terms and generally 
5 em ed to favour slightly different personality charac- 
i teristics from those favoured by teachers in the com- 

j ined department schools. 


it was noticeable that the teachers in the 


a 


infant only schools also seemed more reluctant to 
assess pupils in relation to the quality of their homes 
and the amount of parental interest, possibly because 
the teachers in these schools generally seemed to 
expect less overt signs of parental interest than did 
those working in the smaller combined department 
schools. The infant only teachers, therefore, had less 
concrete evidence on which to base their judgments. 

The fact that more lower working-class area pupils 
were rated as being fond of school and, in regard ic 
intellectual ability, were not estimated significantly 
differently from pupils in other areas (although on 
the basis of the teacher’s general estimates of pupils 
intellectual ability, these pupils had shown as markedly 
inferior), suggested that the teachers of these pe 
may have lowered their standards of assessment; t a 
is, normalized a lower level of ability in relation 
their inferences about pupils from these social ee 

Evidence from the teachers’ reading-readingt 
estimates of pupils, suggested that the teachers i A 
upper working-class areas, in comparison with tho: i 
in the lower working-class areas, tended to eal 
more opportunities for assessing pupils’ percep ils’ 
development and were less likely to wait for pie 
‘readiness’. Their pupils’ initial enthusiasm ppan 
to be steadily maintained and by their second ees 
schooling, they were well established in the, fd 
pre-reading skills and receiving systematic rea io 
struction (letter sounds and names) and so were a see 
attempt unknown words for themselves and to pro ear 
at their own pace. By the second year the ae Aah 
ing-class pupils were undoubtedly showing ent n ‘te 
for acquiring the skill, and possibly within a ye pan 
difference between the two groups would have A 
less marked. However, by the second year oe e 
proach of transfer to the junior stage of newt = 
appeared to affect the judgments of the teac anes 
the lower group, so that they were Recetas Caro 
more uniform criteria, e.g. estimates of pips ER a 
gress and chances of success. We do not x eas 
what extent teachers in junior schools in differen aa 
make inferences about the different social Sop at thé 
adopt diverging standards, but it seems clear i the 
teachers of the top infant classes react as | ‘Het 
believe that junior teachers will not diverse eens A 
standards, but will rather apply uniform J 
school standards’.5 


; istinctive 
x tain distinc. j 
7 Do teachers of infants have cer. i stinguishing 


social and psychological characteristics, Hond 
them from teachers of older children in the ed A ng 
system, which would be of importance in m 
teachers’ attitudes to pupils and their homes 


4 p ig 
This study provided further evidence of the p own 
reported high level of professional eee sh at 
by infant teachers. Previous research indica! 


eviously 


upper working-class areas had greater difficulty in 
completing the assessments of environmental con- | 
ditions affecting progress in reading. Teachers in — 


personal relationships in school. The present study 
suggested that the class teachers found their greatest 
satisfaction in their relationships with the children 
rather than with adults (colleagues or parents), 
whilst the major dissatisfactions were the low status 
accorded to infant teachers by the community’ and 
the lack of opportunities for intellectual development. 

These infant teachers saw themselves as cheerful, 
conscientious, sensible and adaptable. They believed 
their principal deficiencies were lack of ambition, 
originality, confidence and foresight. Their social 
background was mainly that of the intermediate and 
skilled occupational levels, and they tended to be 
predominantly ‘first generation’ professionals. It was 
not surprising, therefore, to find that they did not 
read widely in a vocational sense; but perhaps the 
most important implication of their social background 
lies in the fact that as a group within the education 
system they are likely to be verbally less fluent and 
articulate, less capable of putting ideas into words 
and arguing convincingly, which may be important 
considerations when they need to act as spokesmen 
for their pupils’ educational needs. There was evidence 
to suggest that it was the heads who were more likely 
to be aware that such social and psychological 
characteristics acted as limitations on the scope of 
their role. 


8 How far are differences in teachers’ attitudes to 
pupils’ home background related to psychological 
rather than sociological factors? 


Whilst the infant teachers appeared generally to 
attach considerable importance to environmental 
factors, the way in which they reacted to these pro- 
fessional or group generalizations and the extent 
to which they used them—imposing preconceived 
and stereotyped categories upon their experiences with 
pupils and parents—were more likely to be related to 
their own basic personality. It was the more authorit- 
arian type of teacher who tended to have an un- 
favourable attitude towards pupils’ home back- 
grounds,’ particularly in relation to pupils’ parents. 
They were also more likely to feel pessimistic about 
the school’s ability to change pupils’ values. 

Generally, heads had more favourable attitudes to 
pupils than had the class teachers, and the attitudes 
of women heads were more favourable than those of 
men heads, Teachers who preferred teaching pupils 
individually rather than in groups, tended to be more 
favourably disposed towards their pupils and their 
types of background. 


9 Do the personality and attitudes of the head have 
any direct bearing on the level of pupils’ reading 
attainment ? 


A head’s personality did not appear to be related to 
his school’s standards or to the staff records of pupils’ 


as a group, ‘infant teachers had outstandingly good 


BCEE, f 
progress or readiog'achi ent; but ther ere may per 
haps be an indirect relationship, through the m medit 
of the head’s attitudes to pupils and their ho 
which could affect the staff’s morale and consequ 
their expectations of pupils’ future achievements. t 


seem ely that a head’s attitudes to pupils and their 5 
home ackgrounds assumed most importance in. 
relation to schools in the lower working-class areas. 


The head’s personality and attitudes may well be a — 
crucial factor in determining the extent to which his 
staff are able to ‘break through the barrier of IQ 
depression’® which tends to operate so strongly in 
these areas. 


10 To what extent are these findings affected by (a) 
the type of organization of the school in which the $ 
teacher works; (b) the teacher’s position in the school; 7 
(c) the teacher’s own social class origin? k 


(a) Some of the differences reported in relation to 
school organization were undoubtedly related to the 
distinguishing organizational characteristics of school 
size and pupil range. The infant only schools tend to 
have more pupils on roll, and their teachers have only 
a short period in which to become acquainted with 
pupils, so it is not surprising to find that the teachers 
in these schools experienced more difficulties in 
completing assessments about pupils’ home conditions. 
However, there may be a further reason. The infant 
school philosophy of education may be more pervasive 
in the single department school, and since one of its 
basic tenets is the importance of the needs of the 
individual child, this may mean that less emphasis is ~ 
being placed upon group relationships—pupils, 
parents, teachers. Certainly there was evidence that 
the teachers in the infant only schools were less con- 
cerned about overt signs of parental interest, of PERIS 
being interested in the school’s methods and activities. 
They may, of course, be more prepared to Sorea 
parents and to provide them with information. They 
seemed to take up a more positive approach towards 
both pupils and parents. They were probably less 5 
interested in achieving parental approval of their 
approach and methods than in ensuring that parents 
appreciated and encouraged their children’s efforts, 
thus strengthening pupils’ motivation to learn. 

The findings of the present study suggest that the - 
combined department school may more nearly res- 
emble the traditional school system developed in the 
past in which the role of socialization tends to be of k 
primary importance, whereas the infant only schools + 
seem to develop an autonomous role, thereby cutting 
across local traditional reactions and possibly facilita- 
ting social change. How much these basic differences _ 
can be related to the organizational factors of school — 
size and age range of pupils and how much to- the 
generally ignored fact that infant only ae are 


x k 
des of the teachers working in the 
3 i of schools. Again, further research would be 
~= necessary to evaluate the importance of the finding 
in relation to heads, which indicated that they had 
_ more favourable attitudes towards pupils, and that 

women heads had more favourable attitudes than 


men. 
(b) Where differences existed in relation to the 
+ teacher’s position, they appeared to be mainly the 


j result of differences in the degree of contact with 
parents and pupils respectively. For instance, more 
i heads described the ‘good’ home in emotional and 
° moral terms, since they were often more aware than 
the class teacher of the parents’ personal problems and 
were therefore in a better position to realize the import- 
ance of an emotionally stable home for both per- 
sonality development and scholastic progress of 
pupils. More heads mentioned parents’ attendance at 
Open Days as a sign of parental interest, since, for 
them, this offered clear evidence of an additional visit 
made out of interest and not simply because of 
admission requirements. Too much weight should not 
begivento this point, but the reception of class teachers’ 
answers gave the impression that many of them felt 
that parents only came to school to see them about 
lost property! 

As has been previously noted, the existence of foot- 
wear and a pupil’s general physical appearance were 
formerly considered to be the most reliable ‘clues’ to 
the economic circumstances of the home, whereas to- 
day the quality and condition of pupils’ clothing, 
Particularly underclothing, may assume more im- 
portance. The latter is more likely to be seen by the 
class teacher when supervising pupils’ changing for 
physical training, Heads, however, appear to be more 
likely to rely upon their observations of parents for 
their ‘clues’, In these circumstances the attitudes of 
the heads towards parents may have a more pro- 
found effect than those of their staff. One thinks, for 


Notes oo 


1 Goodacre, E. J. (1967). Reading in Infant Classes. 
Slough: NFER. ‘ 

2 Department’ of Education and Science, Central 
Advisory Council for Education (England) (1967). 
Children and their Primary Schools (Plowden Report). 

., London: H.M. Stationery Office. : 

Since one in three Parents are not seen by the teachers 
at school (even from’ the „beginning of the child’s 
Schooling), one wonders to what éxtent lack of face- 
to-face relationships influences the teachers’ assess- 
ments of parental interest — it may well be that the 
unknown, unmet Parent soon comes to be regarded as 
the parent who ‘takes little interest’. Douglas (1964) 
assessed parental encouragement by using the class 
teachers’ comments at the end of the first and fourth 
years in the primary school and their records of the 
number of times parents visited the school to discuss 
their children’s progress. It was found that on the 
basis of this assessment of parental interest, when 


to control the conditions of parents’ visiting the 
school—an action which, in itself, may be a factor 
which contributes to the formation of parental and 
neighbourhood opinion. Since parental esteem is the 
head’s main ‘feedback’ for awareness of his authority 
and prestige in the area, it is his action in relation to 
parents in particular which will directly affect his 
status and satisfaction with his role. That this can 
be a vicious circle is probably exemplified by the case 
of the authoritarian head whose characteristic 
attitudes tend to antagonize parents, thereby benene 
about the very social isolation which this type © 

ersonality fears, F 

p (c) In comparison with the other three variables, the 
factor of social class origin appeared to have much less 
efect. It seemed that generally these teachers hac 
adopted the middle-class values associated with een 
profession. When differences occurred, they related a 
attitudes concerning the use of money. Althoug 
teachers with a working-class background ae 
to have adopted the cultural values of the social cl m 
to which they aspired, they retained their onin 
attitudes towards money. Probably their uporna 
was characterized by financial difficulties, and an y 
to a higher social class involved for most a HS! 
against economic odds.° 

“Differences in attitude towards the use of morg 
may explain some differences in practice bery dy 
teachers. One example brought to light in this s re 
concerns the provision of the school reader for bat y 
tice at home; teachers of working-class origin pa aay 
assume that parents would borrow a copy 1 al 
wanted one, whereas the middle-class teacher paar 
expect the copy to be bought. There are Pegs 
other instances of differences and misunderstanı i 
between school and home, which in fact oe a 
differences in ‘values’ in the monetary sense ra 
than in the sense of moral principles. 


st ground in 
he selection 
d from their 


parents took little interest, their children lo: 
tests and gained rather fewer places in t 
examinations than would have been expecte 
measured ability. ' «National 

4 Department of Education and Science (1967) relat a 
Survey of Parental Attitudes and Circumstance sadik 3) 
to School and Pupil Characteristics’, ee Report) 
Children and their Primary Schools (Plow feats A 
reported that just over a third of the Piega 
bought copies, to have at home, of some of the siderably 
their children were using at school. itt ae 
higher proportions of parents from the no KS: 
than manual worker families had bought tex! t of the 

5 The continuing infiuence of the 1931 Repor school, 
Consultative Committee on the ei ce d the 
reprinted as recently as 1962, may have enco! aber a 
use of uniform criteria of assessment by jee iie 
the junior school, since it gave the impie develop 
main task of the junior school teacher was to 


i one ae 
instance, of the head who makes rules and tries rigidly 


pupils’ reading comprehension. It suggested that few 
children, except for a few backward ones, would re- 
quire systematic instruction after the age of seven, and 
therefore the implication was that top infants would 
achieve a specific standard irrespective of length of 
infant schooling or social background. 

6 Bacchus (1967) reported that the male teachers in 
secondary modern schools with unfavourable views of 
their pupils tended to be ‘more dissatisfied with what 
they got out of the job in terms of status, salary, oppor- 
tunities for promotion, etc.’. It should be noted that 
in the present study with infant teachers, the associ- 
ation between teachers’ attitudes to pupils and homes 
and their satisfaction with their status in the community, 
did not reach a statistically significant relationship. 
Generally, these infant teachers seemed to be relatively 
uninterested in opportunities for promotion. Only 
in regard to the heads was it found that those dissatisfied 
with their status appeared to be less optimistic about the 
school’s power to change pupils’ values (5 per cent 
level of significance). F 

7 These findings, that infant teachers’ attitudes to pupils’ 
home background are significantly associated with the 
personality dimension of authoritarianism, agree with 
those of Bacchus (1967) in relation to male teachers in 
the secondary modern schools. , 

8 Professor Kenneth B. Clark used this phrase in Edu- 
cation in Depressed Areas (1963) when describing the 
crucial role of the school in determining the level of 
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scholastic achievement. He argues that st 

quality of education need not be lower 

tions set by home conditions; far more significan 

the general attitudes of teachers toward their pupils nd 

the manner in which these were communicated. Too 

many teachers, Clark suggested, maintain ‘the per- 

vasive and archaic belief that children from culturally 

deped backgrounds are by virtue of their deprivation 

or er Status position inherently ineducable’. He 
proposes that schools ‘break through the barrier of 
IQ depression’, since many ideas about the absolute 
nature of intelligence are more relevant to assumptions 
about class than about education. 
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social interaction which will distinguish them from the 
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sociological implic 
ge Herbert Mead 
Herbert Blumer 


My purpose is to depict the nature of human society 
hen seen from the point of view of George Herbert 
Mead. While Mead gave human society a position of 
aramount importance in his scheme of thought he 
little to outline its character. His central concern 
was with cardinal problems of philosophy. The 
development of his ideas of human society was 
gely limited to handling these problems. His 
atment took the form of showing that human 
life was the essential condition for the emergence 

of consciousness, the mind, a world of objects, human 
- beings as Organisms possessing selves, and human 
nduct in the form of constructed. acts. He 
ersed the traditional assumptions underlying 
hilosophical, psychological, and sociological thought 
to the effect that human beings possess minds and 
_ Consciousness as original ‘givens’, that they live in 
Worlds of pre-existing and self-constituted objects, 
th at their behavior consists of responses to such 
tie bjects, and that group life consists of the association 
Such reacting human organisms. In making 
rilliant contributions along this line he did not 
Out a theoretical scheme of human society. 
Owever, such a scheme is implicit in his work. It 
Has to be constructed by tracing the implications of 
the central matters which he analysed. This is what 
e propose to do. The central matters I shall consider, 

are (1) the self, (2) the act, (3) social interaction, 
a objects, and (5) joint action. 


id’s picture of the human being as an actor 
s radically from the conception of man that 
ates current psychological and social science. 
Saw the human being as an organism having a self. 
ssession of a self converts the human being 
1 to a special kind of actor, transforms his relation 
to the world, and gives his action a unique character. 
can Journal of Sociology (1965-6), 71, 535-44. 


In asserting that the human being has a self, Mead 
simply meant that the human being is an ee ns 
himself. The human being may perceive himself, ie 
conceptions of himself, communicate with eee 
and act toward himself. As these types of bel eis 
imply, the human being may become the object z ahs 
own action. This gives him the means of intera TA 
with himself—addressing himself, responding to elf 
address, and addressing himself anew. Such ‘ 
interaction takes the form of making indication i 
himself and meeting these indications by me 
further indications. The human being can coe aia 
things to himself—his wants, his pains, his 8 eri 
objects around him, the presence of otber ir 
actions, their expected actions, or whatnot. NA 
further interaction with himself, he may judge, eal 
and evaluate the things he has designated to py FA 
And by continuing to interact with spec Tenas 
plan and organize his action with regard to W. on ofa 
designated and evaluated. In short, the pet set ao 
self provides the human being with a mec: P on 
self-interaction with which to meet the ine his 
mechanism that is used in forming and gui 
conduct. s 
I wish to stress that Mead saw the self as y re 
and not as a structure. Here Mead rer S 
company with the great bulk of students ya it with 
bring a self into the human being by identify’ a us are 
some kind of organization or structure. All E 
familiar with this practice because it is all arou tify the 
the literature. Thus, we see scholars who iden! EY 
self with the ‘ego’, or who regard the self as aoe itas 
ized body of needs or motives, or who tni maa 
an organization of attitudes, or who trea s. Such 
structure of internalized norms and_ yae n 5 
schemes which seek to lodge the self in a § pa 
make no sense since they miss the relents Pi 
which alone can yield and constitute a self. 5 
posited structure to be a self, it would pee merely 
upon and respond to itself—otherwise, it : 


an organization awaiting activation and release 
without exercising any effect on itself or on its oper- 
ation. This marks the crucial weakness or inadequacy 
of the many schemes such as referred to above, which 
misguidingly associate the self with some kind of 
psychological or personality structure. For example, 
the ego, as such, is not a self; it would be a self only 
by becoming reflexive, that is to say, acting toward or 
on itself. And the same thing is true of any other 
posited psychological structure. Yet, such reflexive 
action changes both the status and the character of the 
structure and elevates the process of self-interaction 
to the position of major importance. 

We can see this in the case of the reflexive process 
that Mead has isolated in the human being. As 
mentioned, this reflexive process takes the form of the 
person making indications to himself, that is to say, 
noting things and determining their significance for 
his line of action. To indicate something is to stand 
over against it and to put oneself in the position of 
acting toward it instead of automatically responding to 
it. In the face of something which one indicates, one 
can withhold action toward it, inspect it, judge it, 
ascertain its meaning, determine its possibilities, and 
direct one’s action with regard to it. With the mechan- 
ism of self-interaction the human being ceases to be a 
responding organism whose behavior is a product of 
what plays upon him from the outside, the inside, or 
both. Instead, he acts toward his world, interpreting 
what confronts him and organizing his action on the 
basis of the interpretation. To illustrate: a pain one 
identifies and interprets is very different from a mere 
organic feeling and lays the basis for doing something 
about it instead of merely responding organically to 
it; to note and interpret the activity of another person 
is very different from having a response released by 
that activity; to be aware that one is hungry is very 
different from merely being hungry; to perceive one’s 
‘ego’ puts one in the position of doing something with 
regard to it instead of merely giving expression to the 
ego. As the illustrations show, the process of self- 
interaction puts the human being over against his 
world instead of merely in it, requires him to meet and 
handle his world through a defining process instead of 
merely responding to it, and forces him to construct 
his action instead of merely releasing it. This is the 
kind of acting organism that Mead sees man to be as a 
result of having a self." 


The act 


Human action acquires a radically different character 
as a result of being formed through a process of self- 
interaction. Action is built up in coping with the world 
instead of merely being released from a pre-existing 
psychological structure by factors playing on that 
structure. By making indications to himself and by 
interpreting what he indicates, the human being has to 
forge or piece together a line of action. In order to act 
the individual has to identify what he wants, establish 


ght 
k F pail 


an objective or goal, map out a prospective 
behavior, note and interpret the actions of € 
size up his situation, check himself at this or that p 

figure out what to do at other points, and frequently 
spur himself on in the face of dragging dispositions o 
discouraging settings. The fact that the human act is 


self-directed or built up means in no sense that the _ 
actor necessarily exercises excellence in its construc- _ f 
tion. Indeed, he may do a very poor job in construct- 


ing his act. He may fail to note things of which he 
should be aware, he may misinterpret things that he - 
notes, he may exercise poor judgment, he may be 
faulty in mapping out prospective lines of conduct, and 

he may be half-hearted in contending with recalcitrant 
dispositions. Such deficiencies in the construction of © 
his acts do not belie the fact that his acts are still con- 
structed by him out of what he takes into account. 
What he takes into account are the things that he f 
indicates to himself. They cover such matters as his 
wants, his feelings, his goals, the actions of others, the 
expectations and demands of others, the rules of his 


group, his situation, his conceptions of himself, his , 
recollections, and his images of prospective lines Of <4 
conduct. He is not in the mere recipient position of f 


responding to such matters; he stands over against 
them and has to handle them. He has to organize or 
cut out his lines of conduct on the basis of how he 
does handle them. i 
This way of viewing human action is directly 
opposite to that which dominates psychological 
and social sciences. In these sciences human action is 
seen as a product of factors that play upon or through 
the human actor. Depending on the preference of the 
scholar, such determining factors may be physiological 
stimulations, organic drives, needs, feelings, un- 
conscious motives, conscious motives, sentiments, 
ideas, attitudes, norms, values, role requirements, 
status demands, cultural prescriptions, institutional 
pressures, or social-system requirements. Regardless 
of which factors are chosen, either singly or in com- 
bination, action is regarded as their product and hence 
is explained in their terms. The formula is simple: 
Given factors play on the human being to produce 
given types of behavior. The formula is frequently 
amplified so as to read: Under specified conditions, 
given factors playing on a given organization of the i 
human being will produce a given type of behavior. 
The formula, in either its simple or amplified form, 
represents the way in which human action is seen in 
theory and research. Under the formula the human 
being becomes a mere medium or forum for the oper- 
ation of the factors that produce the behavior. Mead’s — 
scheme is fundamentally different from this formula. 
In place of being a mere medium for operation of 
determining factors that play upon him, the human 
being is seen as an active organism in his own right, 
facing, dealing with, and acting toward the objects he 
indicates. Action is seen as conduct which is con- 
structed by the actor instead of response elicited from 
some kind of preformed organization in him. We can — 


_ Social interaction 
I can give here only a very brief sketch of Mead’s 
highly illuminating analysis of social interaction. He 
identified two forms or levels—non-symbolic inter- 
action and symbolic interaction. In non-symbolic 
interaction human beings respond directly to one 
another’s gestures or actions; in symbolic interaction 
they interpret each other’s gestures and act on the 
basis of the meaning yielded by the interpretation. 
An unwitting response to the tone of another’s voice 
illustrates non-symbolic interaction. Interpreting the 
shaking of a fist as signifying that a person is preparing 
to attack illustrates symbolic interaction. Mead’s 
concern was predominantly with symbolic interaction. 
Symbolic interaction involves interpretation, or 
ascertaining the meaning of the actions or remarks of 
the other person, and definition, or conveying indica- 
tions to another person as to how he is to act. Human 
association consists of a process of such interpretation 
and definition. Through this process the participants 
fit their own acts to the ongoing acts of one another 
and guide others in doing so. 
~ Several important matters need to be noted in the 
= Case of symbolic interaction. First, it is a formative 
Process in its own right. The prevailing practice of 
psychology and sociology is to treat social interaction 
as a neutral medium, as a mere forum for the operation 
of outside factors. Thus psychologists are led to ac- 
count for the behavior of people in interaction by 
‘Tesorting to elements of the psychological equipment 
of the participants—such elements as motives, feel- 
Ings, attitudes, or personality organization. Sociologists 
do the same sort of thing by resorting to societal 
factors, such as cultural prescriptions, values, social 
Toles, or structural pressures. Both miss the central 
Point that human interaction is a positive shaping 
= Process in its own right. The participants in it have to 
build up their respective lines of conduct by constant 
interpretation of each other’s ongoing lines of action. 
_ AS participants take account of each other’s ongoing 
acts, they have to arrest, reorganize, or adjust their 
Own intentions, wishes, feelings, and attitudes; 
similarly, they have to judge the fitness of norms, 
values, and group prescriptions for the situation 
being formed by the acts of others. Factors of psycho- 
logical equipment and social organization are not 
Substitutes for the interpretative process; they are 
admissible only in terms of how they are handled in 
the interpretative process. Symbolic interaction has to 
be seen and studied in its own right. 
Symbolic interaction is noteworthy in a second way. 
Because of it human group life takes on the character 
an ongoing process—a continuing matter of fitting 
eloping lines of conduct to one another. The 
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fitting together of the lines of conduct is done through 
the dual process of definition and interpretation. This 
dual process operates both to sustain established pat- 
terns of joint conduct and to open them to trans- 
formation. Established patterns of group life exist and 
persist only through the continued use of the same 
schemes of interpretation; and such schemes of man 
pretation are maintained only through their continue 
confirmation by the defining acts of others. It F 
highly important to recognize that the established 
patterns of group life just do not carry on by them- 
selves but are dependent for their continuity on r¢ 
current affirmative definition. Let the interpretadon 
that sustain them be undermined or disrupted A 
changed definitions from others and the patiens 
quickly collapse. This dependency of interpre ataa 
on the defining acts of others also explains T 
symbolic interaction conduces so markedly to dat 
transformation of the forms of joint activity Fo 
make up group life. In the flow of group life there = : 
innumerable points at which the parncipan nia 
redefining each other’s acts. Such redefinition is ee 
common in adversary relations, it is frequen to 
group discussion, and it is essentially intrinsic 
dealing with problems. (And I may remark horoa 
no human group is free of problems.) Redha SA 
imparts a formative character to human es ae 
giving rise at this or that point to new objec BAOT 
conceptions, new relations, and new types of bel LE 
In short, the reliance on symbolic interaction prz: a 
human group life a developing process instea pics 
mere issue or product of psychological or 
structure. i . 

There is a third aspect of symbolic interaction whic® 
is important to note. In making the ns o act 
interpretation and definition of one anot ah i 
central in human interaction, symbolic interac E 
able to cover the full range of the generic tom A 
human association. It embraces equally aa tony 
relationships as co-operation, conflict, oe knit 
exploitation, consensus, disagreement, clos' 2 other: 
identification, and indifferent concern for one hae the 
The participants in each of such relations te BY 
same common task of constructing eh ‘The 
interpreting and defining the acts of each other. 
significance of this simple observatio vith the 
evident in contrasting symbolic interaction "tobe 
various schemes of human interaction that AE ene 
found in the literature. Almost always such EER ot 
construct a general model of human dnt aes 
society on the basis of a particular type © instance 
relationship. An outstanding contemporary 1 


d asserts 
is Talcott Parsons’s scheme which presumes ot human 


tations - 
odel © 


s 
to be ‘identity through common sentimen , 
still others that it is agreement in the Se eee 
sensus’. Such schemes are parochial. 


danger lies in imposing on the breadth of human 
interaction an image derived from the study of only 
one form of interaction. Thus, in different hands, 
human society is said to be fundamentally a sharing of 
common values; or, conversely, a struggle for power; 
or, still differently, the exercise of consensus; and so 
on. The simple point implicit in Mead’s analysis of 
symbolic interaction is that human beings, in inter- 
preting and defining one another’s acts, can and do 
meet each other in the full range of human relations. 
Proposed schemes of human society should respect 
this simple point. 


Objects 


The concept of object is another fundamental pillar in 
Mead’s scheme of analysis. Human beings live in a 
world or environment of objects, and their activities 
are formed around objects. This bland statement 
becomes very significant when it is realized that for 
Mead objects are human constructs and not self- 
existing entities with intrinsic natures. Their nature is 
dependent on the orientation and action of people 
toward them. Let me spell this out. For Mead, an 
object is anything that can be designated or referred to. 
It may be physical as a chair or imaginary as a ghost, 
natural as a cloud in the sky or man-made as an 
automobile, material as the Empire State Building or 
abstract as the concept of liberty, animate as an 
elephant or inanimate as a vein of coal, inclusive of a 
class of people as politicians or restricted to a specific 
person as President de Gaulle, definite as a multiplica- 
tion table or vague as a philosophical doctrine. In 
short, objects consist of whatever people indicate or 
refer to. d 
There are several important points in this analysis 
of objects. First, the nature of an object is constituted 
by the meaning it has for the person or persons for 
whom it is an object. Second, this meaning is not 
intrinsic to the object but arises from how the person 
is initially prepared to act toward it. Readiness to 
use a chair as something in which to sit gives it the 
meaning of a chair; to one with no experience with 
the use of chairs the object would appear with a 
different meaning, such as a strange weapon. It 
follows that objects vary in their meaning. A tree is 
not the same object to a lumberman, a botanist, or a 
poet; a star is a different object to a modern astro- 
nomer than it was to a sheepherder of antiquity; 
communism is a different object to a Soviet patriot 
than it is to a Wall Street broker. Third, objects—all 
Objects—are social products in that they are formed 
and transformed by the defining process that takes 
place in social interaction. The meaning of the objects 
—chairs, trees, stars, prostitutes, saints, communism, 
public education, or whatnot—is formed from the 
ways in which others refer to such objects or act 
toward them. Fourth, people are prepared or set to act 
toward objects on the basis of the meaning of the 
objects for them. In a genuine sense the organization 


of a human being consists of his objects, 
tendencies to act on the basis of their 
Fifth, just because an object is something that is 
designated, one can organize one’s action toward it 
instead of responding immediately to it; one can 
inspect the object, think about it, work out a plan of 
action toward it, or decide whether or not to act 
toward it. In standing over against the object in both 
a logical and psychological sense, one is freed from 
coercive response to it. In this profound sense an 
object is different from a stimulus as ordinarily con- 
ceived. 

This analysis of objects puts human group life 
into a new and interesting perspective. Human 
beings are seen as living in a world of meaningful 
objects—not in an environment of stimuli or self- 
constituted entities. This world is socially produced 
in that the meanings are fabricated through the process 
of social interaction. Thus, different groups come to 
develop different worlds—and these worlds change as 
the objects that compose them change in meaning. 
Since people are set to act in terms of the meanings 
of their objects, the world of objects of a group 
represents in a genuine sense its action organization, 
To identify and understand the life of a group it is 
necessary to identify its world of objects: this identi- 
fication has to be in terms of the meanings objects 
have for the members of the group. Finally, people are 
not locked to their objects; they may check action 
toward objects and indeed work out new lines of 
conduct toward them. This condition introduces into 
human group life an indigenous source of trans- 
formation. 


Joint action 


I use the term ‘joint action’ in place of Mead’s term 
‘social act’. It refers to the larger collective form of 
action that is constituted by the fitting together of the 
lines of behavior of the separate participants. Illustra- 
tions of joint action are a trading transaction, a 
family dinner, a marriage ceremony, a shopping 
expedition, a game, a convivial party, a debate, a 
court trial, or a war. We note in each instance an 
identifiable and distinctive form of joint action, 
comprised by an articulation of the acts of the partici- 
pants. Joint actions range from a simple collaboration 
of two individuals to a complex alignment of the 
acts of huge organizations or institutions. Every- 
where we look in a human society we see people 
engaging in forms of joint action. Indeed, the totality 
of such instances—in all of their multitudinous 
variety, their variable connections, and their complex 
networks—constitutes the life of a society. It is easy 
to understand from these remarks why Mead saw 
joint action, or the social act, as the distinguishing 
characteristic of society. For him, the social act was 
the fundamental unit of society. Its analysis, ac- 
cordingly, lays bare the generic nature of society. _ 
To begin with, a joint action cannot be resolved into 
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cipants ach participant necessarily occupies a 

rent position, acts from that position, and en- 
a in a separate and distinctive act. It is the 
fitting together of these acts and not their common- 
ality that constitutes joint action. How do these 
separate acts come to fit together in the case of human 
= Society? Their alignment does not occur through 

: __ sheer mechanical juggling, as in the shaking of walnuts 
= ina jar or through unwitting adaptation, as in an 
ecological arrangement in a plant community. 
Instead, the participants fit their acts together, first, by 
identifying the social act in which they are about to 
engage and, second, by interpreting and defining each 
other’s acts in forming the joint act. By identifying the 
social act or joint action the participant is able to 
orient himself; he has a key to interpreting the acts of 

: others and a guide for directing his action with regard 
J to them. Thus, to act appropriately, the participant has 
_to identify a marriage ceremony as a marriage cere- 

= mony, a holdup as a holdup, a debate as a debate, a 
war as a war, and so forth. But, even though this 

_ identification be made, the participants in the joint 
= action that is being formed still find it necessary to 
interpret and define one another’s ongoing acts. They 

= have to ascertain what the others are doing and plan 

___ todo and make indications to one another of what to 
do. 

This brief analysis of joint action enables us to note 
several matters of distinct importance. It calls atten- 
tion, first, to the fact that the essence of society lies in 
= an ongoing process of action—not in a Posited struc- 
ture of relations. Without action, any structure of 
_ Telations between people is meaningless, To be under- 

stood, a society must be seen and grasped in terms of 
the action that comprises it. Next, such action has to 
o b seen and treated not by tracing the separate lines 
_. of action of the participants—whether the participants 
be single individuals, collectivities, or organizations— 
but in terms of the joint actio; 
lines of action fit and merge, Few students of human 
_ society have fully grasped 
‘Third, just because it is 
fitting together of acts, 
seen as having a career 


ga 


generally orderly, fixed 
_ common identificat: 
that is made by 
participant with decisive 
g his own act so as to fit into the 
Such common definitions serve, 
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important ofthese possibilities. One, joint actions 
have to be initiated—and they may not be. Two, once 
started a joint action may be interrupted, abandoned, 
or transformed. Three, the participants may not make 
a common definition of the joint action into which 
they are thrown and hence may orient their acts on 
different premises. Four, a common definition of a 
joint action may still allow wide differences in the 
direction of the separate lines of action and hence in 
the course taken by the joint action; a war is a good 
example. Five, new situations may arise calling for 
hitherto unexisting types of joint action, leading to 
confused exploratory efforts to work out a fitting 
together of acts, And, six, even in the context of @ 
commonly defined joint action, participants may be 
led to rely on other considerations in interpreting and 
defining each other’s lines of action. Time does not 
allow me to spell out and illustrate the importance 
of these possibilities. To mention them should be 
Sufficient, however, to show that uncertainty, CON- 
tingency, and transformation are part and parcel of 
the process of joint action. To assume that the diversi- 
fied joint actions which comprise a human society are 
set to follow fixed and established channels is a sheet 
gratuitous assumption. 

From the foregoing discussion of the self, the act, 
Social interaction, objects, and joint action we can 
sketch a picture of human society. The picture 1S 
composed in terms of action. A society is seen as 
People meeting the varieties of situations that are 
thrust on them by their conditions of life. These 
situations are met by working out joint actions in 
Which participants have to align their acts to one 
another, Each Participant does so by interpreting the 
acts of others and, in turn, by making indications to 
others as to how they should act. By virtue of this 
Process of interpretation and definition joint actions 
are built up; they have careers, Usually, the course of 
a joint action is outlined in advance by the fact that 
the participants make a common identification of its 
this makes for regularity, stability, and repetitiveness 
in the joint action. However, there are many joint 
actions that encounter obstructions, that have no 
pre-established pathways, and that have to be con- 
structed along new lines. Mead saw human society iD 
this way—as a diversified social process in which 
people were engaged in forming joint actions to deal 
with situations confronting them. 

This picture of society stands in significant contrast 
to the dominant views of society in the social and 
psychological sciences—even to those that pretend to 
view society as action. To point out the major differ- 
ences in the contrast is the best way of specifying the 
Sociological implications of Mead’s scheme of thought. 

The chief difference is that the dominant views in 
sociology and psychology fail, alike, to see human 
beings as organisms having selves. Instead, they 
regard human beings as merely responding organisms 
and, accordingly, treat action as mere response to 
factors playing on human beings. This is exemplified 
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in the efforts to account for human behavior by such 
factors as motives, ego demands, attitudes, role re- 
quirements, values, status expectations, and structural 
stresses. In such approaches the human being becomes 
a mere medium through which such initiating factors 
operate to produce given actions. From Mead’s point 
of view such a conception grossly misrepresents the 
nature of human beings and human action. Mead’s 
scheme interposes a process of self-interaction between 
initiating factors and the action that may follow in 
their wake. By virtue of self-interaction the human 
being becomes an acting organism coping with situ- 
ations in place of being an organism merely responding 
to the play of factors. And his action becomes some- 
thing he constructs and directs to meet the situations 
in place of an unrolling of reactions evoked from him. 
In introducing the self, Mead’s position focuses on 
how human beings handle and fashion their world, not 
on disparate responses to imputed factors. 

If human beings are, indeed, organisms with selves, 
and if their action is, indeed, an outcome of a process 
of self-interaction, schemes that purport to study and 
explain social action should respect and accommodate 
these features. To do so, current schemes in sociology 
and psychology would have to undergo radical Te- 
vision. They would have to shift from a preoccupation 
with initiating factor and terminal result to a preoccu- 
pation with a process of formation. They would have 
to view action as something constructed by the actor 
instead of something evoked from him. They would 
have to depict the milieu of action in terms of how the 
milieu appears to the actor in place of how it appears 
to the outside student. They would have to incorporate 
the interpretive process which at present they scarcely 
deign to touch. They would have to recognize that 
any given act has a career in which it is constructed 
but in which it may be interrupted, held in abeyance, 
abandoned, or recast. 

On the methodological or research side the study of 
action would have to be made from the position of the 
actor. Since action is forged by the actor out of what 
he perceives, interprets, and judges, one would have to 
see the operating situation as the actor sees it, perceive 
objects as the actor perceives them, ascertain their 
meaning in terms of the meaning they have for the 
actor, and follow the actor’s line of conduct as the 
actor organizes it—in short, one would have to take 
the role of the actor and see his world from his stand- 
point. This methodological approach stands incontrast 
to the so-called objective approach so dominant today, 
namely, that of viewing the actor and his action from 
the perspective of an outside, detached observer. The 
‘objective’ approach holds the danger of the observer 
substituting his view of the field of action for the view 
held by the actor. It is unnecessary to add that the 
actor acts toward his world on the basis of how he 
sees it and not on the basis of how that world appears 
to the outside observer. 

In continuing the discussion of this matter, I wish 

to consider especially what we might term the struc- 
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social system, status position, social role, social 
stratification, institutional structure, cultural pattern, 
social codes, social norms, and social values. The con- 
ception presumes that a human society is structured 
with regard to (a) the social positions occupied by the 
people in it and with regard to (b) the patterns of be- 
havior in which they engage. It is presumed further 
that this interlinked structure of social positions and 
behavior patterns is the over-all determinant of social 
action; this is evidenced, of course, in the practice of 
explaining conduct by such structural concepts as role 
requirements, status demands, strata differences, 
cultural prescriptions, values, and norms. Social _ 
action falls into two general categories: conformity, 
marked by adherence to the structure, and deviance, i 
marked by departure from it. Because of the central j 
and determinative position into which it is elevated, 
structure becomes necessarily the encompassing 
object of sociological study and analysis—epitomized 
by the well-nigh universal assertion that a human 
group or society is a ‘social system’. It is perhaps 
unnecessary to observe that the conception of human 
society as structure or organization is ingrained in the- 
very marrow of contemporary sociology. ‘ 
Mead’s scheme definitely challenges this conception. € 
It sees human society not as an established structure 
but as people meeting their conditions of life; it sees 
social action not as an emanation of societal structure 
but as a formation made by human actors; it sees this r, 
formation of action not as societal factors coming to 
expression through the medium of human organisms i 
but as constructions made by actors out of what they 
take into account; it sees group life not as a release or ; 
expression of established structure but as a process ofa 
building up joint actions; it sees social actions as 
having variable careers and not as confined to the 
alternatives of conformity to or deviation from the 
dictates of established structure; it sees the so-called ~ 
interaction between parts of a society not as a direct- 
exercising of influence by one part on another but as _ 
mediated throughout by interpretations made by 
people; accordingly, it sees society not as a system, 
whether in the form of a static, moving or whatever — 
kind of equilibrium, but as a vast number of occur- 
ring joint actions, many closely linked, many not 
linked at all, many prefigured and repetitious, others _ 
being carved out in new directions, and all being — i 
pursued to serve the purposes of the participants and 
not the requirements of a system. I have said enough, 
I think, to point out the drastic differences between 
the Meadian conception of society and the widespread 
sociological conceptions of it as structure. k 
The differences do not mean, incidentally, that 
Mead’s view rejects the existence of structure 10 
human society. Such a position would be ridiculous. 
There are such matters as social roles, status positions, 
rank orders, bureaucratic organization relations 
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between institutions, differential authority arrange- 
ments, social codes, norms, values, and the like. And 
_ they are very important. But their importance does not 

lie in an alleged determination of action nor in an 
alleged existence as parts of a self-operating societal 
system. Instead, they are important only as they enter 
into the process of interpretation and definition out of 


which joint actions are formed. The manner and ex- 


tent to which they enter may vary greatly from situ- 


ation to situation, depending on what people take into 
account and how they assess what they take account 
of. Let me give one brief illustration. It is ridiculous, 


for instance, to assert, as a number of eminent sociolo- 
gists have done, 


that social interaction is an interaction 
between social roles. Social interaction is obviously an 
interaction between people and not between roles; the 
needs of the participants are to interpret and handle 
what confronts them—such as a topic of conversation 
or a problem—and not to give expression to their 
roles, It is only in highly ritualistic relations that the 
irection and content of conduct can be explained by 
roles, Usually, the direction and content are fashioned 
out of what people in interaction have to deal with, 
That roles affect in varying degree phases of the direc- 
tion and content of action is true but is a matter of 
determination in given cases. This is a far cry from 
asserting action to be a product of roles, The observa- 
tion I have made in this brief discussion of social roles 
applies with equal validity to all other structural 
matters. 
Another significant implication of Mead’s scheme 
of thought refers to the question of what holds a 
human society together. As we know, this question is 
converted by sociologists into a problem of unity, 
Stability, and orderliness, And, as we know further, 
the typical answer given by sociologists is that unity, 
stability, and orderliness come from a sharing in 
common of certain basic matters, such as codes, 
Sentiments, and, above all, values, Thus, the disposi- 
tion is to regard common values as the glue that holds 
a society together, as the controlling regulator that 
brings and keeps the activities in a society in orderly 
relationship, and as the force that 
in a society. Conversely, 
values or the disintegr: 
unity, disorder, and instabili i i 
human society becomes subj 


if we think of society as corsisting of the fitting 
together of acts to form joint action. Such alignment 
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1 The self, or indeed human being, is not brought into 
the picture i 


> ing psychological ele- 
ments, such as motives and interests, alongside of 


ons merely compound 


may take place for any number of reasons, depending 
on the situations calling for joint action, and need 
not involve, or spring from, the sharing of common 
values. The participants may fit their acts to one another 
in orderly joint actions on the basis of compromise, 
out of duress, because they may use one another in 
achieving their respective ends, because it is the sensible 
thing to do, or out of sheer necessity. This is particu- 
larly likely to be true in our modern complex societo 
with their great diversity in composition, in lines 0 
interest, and in their respective worlds of concern. 
In very large measure, society becomes the formation 
of workable relations. To seek to encompass, analyse, 
and understand the life of a society on the assumption 
that the existence of a society necessarily depends on 
the sharing of values can lead to strained treatment, 
gross misrepresentation, and faulty lines of interpret- 
ation. I believe that the Meadian perspective, in 
posing the question of how people are led to align 
their acts in different situations in place of presuming 
that this necessarily requires and stems from a sharing 
of common values, is a more salutary and realistic 
approach. ! 
There are many other significant sociological 
implications in Mead’s scheme of thought which, 
under the limit of space, I can do no more than men- 
tion. Socialization shifts its character from being an 
effective internalization of norms and values to a cul- 
tivated capacity to take the roles of others effectively. 
Social control becomes fundamentally and neces- 
sarily a matter of self-control. Social change becomes 
a continuous indigenous process in human group life 
instead of an episodic result of extraneous factors 
playing on established structure. Human group life 
is seen as always incomplete and undergoing develop- 
ment instead of jumping from one completed state to 
another. Social disorganization is seen not as a 


breakdown of existing structure but as an inability to 


mobilize action effectively in the face of a given 
situation. Social action, 


Since it has a career, is 
recognized as having a historical dimension which 


has to be taken into account in order to be adequately 
understood. 

In closing I wish to say that my presentation has 
necessarily skipped much in Mead’s scheme that is of 
great significance, Further, I have not sought to 
demonstrate the validity of his analyses. However, I 
have tried to suggest the freshness, the fecundity, and 
the revolutionary implications of his point of view. 


the error of the omission. This is the flaw in George 
Homan’s presidential address, ‘Bringing Man Back 3 
(American Journal of Sociology (1966), 29 (6), 809-18). 


4 Marriage and the construction of reality: 


an exercise in the microsociology of knowledge 


Peter L. Berger and Hansfried Kellner 


Ever since Durkheim it has been a commonplace of 
family sociology that marriage serves as a protection 
against anomie for the individual. Interesting and 
pragmatically useful though this insight is, it is but the 
negative side of a phenomenon of much broader 
significance. If one speaks of anomic states, then 
one ought properly to investigate also the nomic 
processes that, by their absence, lead to the afore- 
mentioned states. If, consequently, one finds a 
negative correlation between marriage and anomie, 
then one should be led to inquire into the character 
of marriage as a nomos-building instrumentality, that 
is, of marriage as a social arrangement that creates 
for the individual the sort of order in which he can 
experience his life as making sense. It is our intention 
here to discuss marriage in these terms. While this 
could evidently be done in a macrosociological per- 
spective, dealing with marriage as a major social 
institution related to other broad structures of society, 
our focus will be microsociological, dealing primarily 
with the social processes affecting the individuals in 
any specific marriage, although, of course, the larger 
framework of these processes will have to be under- 
stood. In what sense this discussion can be described 
as microsociology of knowledge will hopefully become 
clearer in the course of it.1 ay 

Marriage is obviously only one social relationship in 
which this process of nomos-building takes place. It is, 
therefore, necessary to first look in more general 
terms at the character of this process. In doing so, we 
are influenced by three theoretical perspectives—the 
Weberian perspective on society as a network of 
meanings, the Meadian perspective on indentity as 
a social phenomenon, and the phenomenological 
analysis of the social structuring of reality especially 
as given in the work of Schutz and Merleau-Ponty.? 
Not being convinced, however, that theoretical lucidity 
is necessarily enhanced by terminological ponderosity, 
we shall avoid as much as possible the use of the sort 
Source: Diogenes (1964), 46 (1), 1-23. 


of jargon for which both sociologists and phenomen- 
ologists have acquired dubious notoriety. 

The process that interests us here is the one that 
constructs, maintains and modifies a consistent reality 
that can be meaningfully experienced by individuals. 
In its essential forms this process is determined by the 
society in which it occurs. Every society ‘has its 
specific way of defining and perceiving reality—its 
world, its universe, its overarching organization of 
symbols. This is already given in the language that 
forms the symbolic base of the society. Erected over 
this base, and by means of it, is a system of ready- 
made typifications, through which the innumerable 
experiences of reality come to be ordered.3 These 
typifications and their order are held in common by 
the members of society, thus acquiring not only the 
character of objectivity, but being taken for granted as 
the world tout court, the only world that normal men 
can conceive of.4 The seemingly objective and taken- 
for-granted character of the social definitions of 
reality can be seen most clearly in the case of language 
itself, but it is important to keep in mind that the latter 
forms the base and instrumentality of a much larger 
world-erecting process. 

The socially constructed world must be continually 
mediated to and actualized by the individual, so that it 
can become and remain indeed his world as well. The 
individual is given by his society certain decisive 
cornerstones for his everyday experience and conduct. 
Most importantly, the individual is supplied with 
specific sets of typifications and criteria of relevance, 
predefined for him by the society and made available 
to him for the ordering of his everyday life. This 
ordering or (in line with our opening considerations) 
nomic apparatus is biographically cumulative. It 
begins to be formed in the individual from the earliest 
stages of socialization on, then keeps on being en- 
larged and modified by himself throughout his bio- 
graphy.5 While there are individual biographical 
differences making for differences in the constitution 
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= consensus, indeed, society would be impossible as a 


pe 
fi e society an overall consensus on the range of 
erences deemed to be tolerable. Without such 


going concern, since it would then lack the ordering 
principles by which alone experience can be shared and 
conduct can be mutually intelligible. This order, by 
which the individual comes to perceive and define his 
world, is thus not chosen by him, except perhaps for 
very small modifications. Rather, it is discovered by 
him as an external datum, a ready-made world that 
simply is there for him to go ahead and live in, 
though he modifies it continually in the process of liy- 
ing in it. Nevertheless, this world is in need of valid- 
ation, perhaps precisely because of an ever-present 
glimmer of suspicion as to its social manufacture and 
relativity. This validation, while it must be undertaken 
by the individual himself, Tequires ongoing interaction 
with others who co-inhabit this same socially con- 
structed world. In a broad sense, all the other co- 
inhabitants of this world 
“Every morning the newspaper boy validates the widest 


co-ordinates of my world and the mailman bears 
tangible validation of m: 


co-ordinates. However, 
significant than others, 
ongoing validation of his world, includin 


be continually carried on. Or, to put it a littl 
differently: the reality of the ent AEE 
ion with significant others. This 

cludes not only the imagery by 
are viewed, but also includes the 


way in which one views oneself. The reality-bestowing 
force of social relationships depends on the degree of 
their nearness,? that is, on the degree to which social 
relationships occur in face-to-face situations and to 
which they are credited with primary significance by 
the individual. In any empirical situation, there now 
emerge obvious sociological questions out of these 
considerations, namely, questions about the patterns 
of the world-building relationships, the social forms 
taken by the conversation with significant others. 
Sociologically, one must ask how these relationships 
are objectively structured and distributed, and one will 
also want to understand how they are subjectively 
perceived and experienced. 
With these Preliminary assumptions stated we can 
now arrive at our main thesis here. Namely, we would 
contend that marriage occupies a privileged status 
among the significant validating relationships for 
adults in our society. Put slightly differently: marriage 
is a crucial nomic instrumentality in our society. We 
would further argue that the essential social function- 
ality of this institution cannot be fully understood if 
this fact is not perceived. i 
© can now proceed with an ideal-typical analysis 
of marriage, that is, seek to abstract the essential 
features involved, Marriage in our society is a dramatic 
act in which two Strangers come together and re- 
define themselves. The drama of the act is internally 
anticipated and socially legitimated long before it 
takes place in the individual’s biography, and ampli- 


fied by means of a pervasive ideology, the dominant 
themes of which (ro 


self-discovery and se 
sexuality, the nuclear family as the social site for these 
processes) can be found distributed through all 
e actualization of these ideolo- 
pectations in the life of the 
e accompaniment of one of the 
passage that are still meaningful 


mean, of course, that 
come from widely di 
indeed, the data indi 
The strangeness ra 
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screpant social backgrounds— 
cate that the contrary is the case. 
ther lies in the fact that, unlike 
es in many previous societies, those 
im ours typically come from different face-to-face 
Contexts—in the terms used above, they come from 

erent areas of conversation. They do not have a 
shared past, although their pasts have a similar 
Structure. In other words, quite apart from prevailing 
patterns of ethnic, religious and class endogamy, our 
Society is typically exogamous in terms of nomic 
relationships. Put concretely, in our mobile society the 
significant Conversation of the two partners previous 
to the marriage took place in social circles that did not 
Overlap. With the dramatic re-definition of the situ- 
ation brought about by the marriage, however, all 
Significant conversation for the two new partners is 
now centered in their relationship with each other— 


and, in fact, it was precisely with this intention that 
they entered upon their relationship. 

It goes without saying that this character of marriage 
has its root in much broader structural configurations 
of our society. The most important of these, for our 
purposes, is the crystallization of a so-called private 
sphere of existence, more and more segregated from 
the immediate controls of the public institutions 
(especially the economic and political ones), and yet 
defined and utilized as the main social area for the 
individual’s self-realization.’ It cannot be our purpose 
here to inquire into the historical forces that brought 
forth this phenomenon, beyond making the observa- 
tion that these are closely connected with the in- 
dustrial revolution and its institutional consequences. 
The public institutions now confront the individual as 
an immensely powerful and alien world, incompre- 
hensible in its inner workings, anonymous in its 
human character. If only through his work in some 
nook of the economic machinery, the individual 
must find a way of living in this alien world, come to 
terms with its power over him, be satisfied with a few 
conceptual rules of thumb to guide him through a 
vast reality that otherwise remains opaque to his 
understanding, and modify its anonymity by whatever 
human relations he can work out in his involvement 
with it. It ought to be emphasized, against some 
ctitics of ‘mass society’, that this does not inevitably 
leave the individual with a sense of profound un- 
happiness and lostness. It would rather seem that 
large numbers of people in our society are quite 
content with a situation in which their public in- 
volvements have little subjective importance, regard- 
ing work as a not too bad necessity and politics as at 
best a spectator sport. It is usually only intellectuals 
with ethical and political commitments who assume 
that such people must be terribly desperate. The point, 
however, is that the individual in this situation, no 
matter whether he is happy or not, will turn elsewhere 
for the experiences of self-realization that do have 
importance for him. The private sphere, this inter- 
stitial area created (we would think) more or less 
haphazardly as a by-product of the social metamor- 
phosis of industrialism, is mainly where he will turn. 
It is here that the individual will seek power, in- 
telligibility and, quite literally, a name—the apparent 
power to fashion a world, however Lilliputian, that 
will reflect his own being: a world that, seemingly 
having been shaped by himself and thus unlike those 
other worlds that insist on shaping him, is translu- 
cently intelligible to him (or so he thinks); a world 
in which, consequently, he is somebody—perhaps even, 
within its charmed circle, a lord and master. What is 
more, to a considerable extent these expectations are 
not unrealistic. The public institutions have no need 
to control the individual’s adventures in the private 
sphere, as long as they really stay within the latter’s 
circumscribed limits. The private sphere is perceived, 
not without justification, as an area of individual 
choice and even autonomy. This fact has important 


sphere within and between the other social structures. 
In sum, it is above all and, as a rule, only in the private 
sphere that the individual can take a slice of reality 
and fashion it into his world. If one is aware of the — 
decisive significance of this capacity and even necessity 
of men to externalize themselves in reality and to 
produce for themselves a world in which they can 
feel at home, then one will hardly be surprised at the 
great importance which the private sphere has come 
to have in modern society.’ E 

The private sphere includes a variety of social 
relationships. Among these, however, the relation- 
ships of the family occupy a central position and, in 
fact, serve as a focus for most of the other relation- 
ships (such as those with friends, neighbors, fellow- _ 
members of religious and other voluntary associations). 
Since, as the ethnologists keep reminding us, the family 
in our society is of the conjugal type, the central 
relationship in this whole area is the marital one. It is 
on the basis of marriage that, for most adults in our 
society, existence in the private sphere is built up. It ~ 
will be clear that this is not at all a universal or even 
cross culturally wide function of marriage. Rather 
has marriage in our society taken on a very peculiar 
character and functionality. It has been pointed out 
that marriage in contemporary society has lost some _ 
of its older functions and taken on new ones instead.10 
This is certainly correct, but we would prefer to 
state the matter a little differently. Marriage and the 
family used to be firmly embedded in a matrix of 
wider community relationships, serving as extensions 
and particularizations of the latter’s social controls. __ 
There were few separating barriers between the world 
of the individual family and the wider community, a 
fact even to be seen in the physical conditions under 
which the family lived before the industrial revolu- 2 
tion.1! The same social life pulsated through the house, 
the street and the community. In our terms, the family 
and within it the marital relationship were part and 
parcel of a considerably larger area of conversation. | 
In our contemporary society, by contrast, each 
family constitutes its own segregated sub-world, with + 
its own controls and its own closed conversation. À 

This fact requires a much greater effort on the part- y 
of the marriage partners. Unlike an earlier situation _ f 
in which the establishment of the new marriage simply | 
added to the differentiation and complexity of an 
already existing social world, the marriage partners 
now are embarked on the often difficult task of 
constructing for themselves the little world in which 
they will live. To be sure, the larger society provides 
them with certain standard instructions as to how they 
should go about this task, but this does not change the 
fact that considerable effort of their own is required for 
its realization. The monogamous character of marriage 
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idiosyncrasies and the fairly unpredictable 
velopment of these idiosyncrasies of only 
= two individuals (who, moreover, do not have a 
shared past)—as Simmel has shown, the most unstable 
of all possible social relationships,12 Not surprisingly, 
the decision to embark on this undertaking has a 
critical, even cataclysmic connotation in the popular 
imagination, which is underlined as well as psycholo- 
gically assuaged by the ceremonialism that surrounds 
the event, 
5 Every social relationship requires objectivation, that 
1S, requires a process by which subjectively experienced 
meanings become objective to the individual and, in 
interaction with others, b : 
and thereby massively ol 
objectivation will depend 
intensity of the social rel 
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tivation taking place within 
thus rendering the latter a good 
remains true that the establish- 
ce of such a social world make 
nds on the principal participants. 
orain now be made to outline the ideal- 
ie ee aa that takes place as marriage functions 
ain Tumentality for the social construction of 
rea'lty. The chief protagonists of the drama are two 
individuals, each with a biographically accumulated 
and available Stock of experience.!+ As members of a 
wi8nly mobile society, these individuals have already 
internalized a degree of readiness to re-define them- 
Selves and to modify their stock of experience, thus 
unging with them considerable psychological capacity 

or entering new relationships with others.!5 Also, 
Coming from broadly similar sectors of the larger 
Society (in terms of region, class, ethnic and religious 
affiliations), the two individuals will have organized 
their stock of experience in similar fashion. In other 
words, the two individuals have internalized the same 
Overall world, including the general definitions and 
expectations of the marriage relationship itself. Their 
society has provided them with a taken-for-granted 
image of marriage and has socialized them into an 
anticipation of stepping into the taken-for-granted 
roles of marriage. All the same, these relatively 
empty projections now have to be actualized, lived 
through and filled with experiential content by the 
protagonists. This will require a dramatic change in 
their definitions of reality and of themselves. 

As of the marriage, most of each partner’s actions 
must now be projected in conjunction with those of 
the other. Each partner’s definitions of reality must be 
continually correlated with the definitions of the other. 
The other is present in nearly all horizons of everyday 
conduct. Furthermore, the identity of each now takes 
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on a new character, having to be constantly matched 
with that of the other, indeed being typically perceived 
by people at large as being symbiotically conjoined 
with the identity of the other. In each partner’s 
psychological economy of significant others, the 
marriage partner becomes the other par excellence, 
the nearest and most decisive co-inhabitant of the 
world. Indeed, all other significant relationships have 
to be almost automatically re-perceived and re- 
grouped in accordance with this drastic shift. 

In other words, from the beginning of the marriage 
each partner has new modes in his meaningful ex- 
perience of the world in general, of other people and 
of himself. By definition, then, marriage constitutes 4 
nomic rupture. In terms of each partner’s biography, 
the event of marriage initiates a new nomic process. 
Now, the full implications of this fact are rarely 
apprehended by the protagonists with any degree of 
clarity. There rather is to be found the notion that 
one’s world, one’s other-relationships and, above all, 
oneself have remained what they were before—only, of 
course, that world, others and self will now be shared 
with the marriage partner. It should be clear by now 
that this notion is a graye misapprehension. Just 
because of this fact, marriage now propels the 
individual into an unintended and unarticulated de- 
velopment, in the course of which the nomic trans- 
formation takes place. What typically is apprehended 
are certain objective and concrete problems arising 
out of the marriage—such as tensions with in-laws, Or 
with former friends, or religious differences between 
the partners, as well as immediate tensions between 
them. These are apprehended as external, situational 
and practical difficulties. What is not apprehended is 
the subjective side of these difficulties, namely, the 
transformation of nomos and identity that has occurred 
and that continues to go on, so that all problems and 
relationships are experienced in a quite new way, that 
is, experienced within a new and ever-changing reality. 

Take a simple and frequent illustration—the male 
partner’s relationships with male friends before and 
after the marriage. It is a common observation that 
such relationships, especially if the extra-marital 
partners are single, rarely survive the marriage, or, if 
they do, are drastically re-defined after it. This is 
typically the result of neither a deliberate decision by 
the husband nor deliberate sabotage by the wife. 
What rather happens, very simply, is a slow process in 
which the husband’s image of his friend is transformed 
as he keeps talking about this friend with his wife. 
Even if no actual talking goes on, the mere presence 
of the wife forces him to see his friend differently. 
This need not mean that he adopts a negative image 

held by the wife. Regardless of what image she holds 
or is believed by him to hold, it will be different from 
that held by the husband. This difference will enter 
into the joint image that now must needs be fabricated 
in the course of the ongoing conversation between the 
marriage partners—and, in due course, must act 
powerfully on the image previously held by the hus- 


band. Again, typically, this process is rarely appre- 
hended with any degree of lucidity. The old friend is 
more likely to fade out of the picture by slow degrees, 
as new kinds of friends take his place. The process, if 
commented upon at all within the marital conversa- 
tion, can always be explained by socially available 
formulas about ‘people changing’, ‘friends disappear- 
ing’ or oneself ‘having become more mature’. This 
process of conversational liquidation is especially 
powerful because it is onesided—the husband typically 
talks with his wife about his friend, but not with his 
friend about his wife. Thus the friend is deprived of 
the defense of, as it were, counter-defining the relation- 
ship. This dominance of the marital conversation over 
all others, is one of its most important characteristics. 
It may be mitigated by a certain amount of protective 
segregation of some non-marital relationships (say, 
‘Tuesday night out with the boys’, or ‘Saturday lunch 
with mother’), but even then there are powerful 
emotional barriers against the sort of conversation 
(conversation about the marital relationship, that is) 
that would serve by way of counter-definition. 

Marriage thus posits a new reality. The individual’s 
relationship with this new reality, however, is a dia- 
lectical one—he acts upon it, in collusion with the 
marriage partner, and it acts back upon both him and 
the partner, welding together their reality. Since, as 
we have argued before, the objectivation that con- 
stitutes this reality is precarious, the groups with 
which the couple associates are called upon to assist 
in co-defining the new reality. The couple is pushed 
towards groups that strengthen their new definition 
of themselves and the world, avoids those that weaken 
this definition. This in turn releases the commonly 
known pressures of group association, again acting 
upon the marriage partners to change their definitions 
of the world and of themselves. Thus the new reality 
is not posited once and for all, but goes on being 
re-defined not only in the marital interaction itself 
but also in the various maritally based group relation- 
ships into which the couple enters. 

In the individual’s biography marriage, then, 
brings about a decisive phase of socialization that can 
be compared with the phases of childhood and adoles- 
cence. This phase has a rather different structure from 
the earlier ones. There the individual was in the main 
socialized into already existing patterns. Here he 
actively collaborates rather than passively accommo- 
dates himself. Also, in the previous phases of socializ- 
ation, there was an apprehension of entering into a 
new world and being changed in the course of this. 
In marriage there is little apprehension of such a 
process, but rather the notion that the world has 
remained the same, with only its emotional and prag- 
matic connotations having changed. This notion, as 
we have tried to show, is illusionary. 

The re-construction of the world in marriage occurs 
principally in the course of conversation, as we have 
suggested. The implicit problem of this conversation 
is how to match two individual definitions of reality. 
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By the very logic of the relationship, a common overall ; ae 


definition must be arrived at—otherwise the con- 
versation will become impossible and, ipso facto, the 
relationship will be endangered. Now, this conver- 
sation may be understood as the working away of an 
ordering and typifying apparatus—if one prefers, an 


objectivating apparatus. Each partner ongoingly 


contributes his conceptions of reality, which are then 
‘talked through’, usually not once but many times, 
and in the process become objectivated by the con- 
versational apparatus. The longer this conversation 
goes on, the more massively real do the objectivations 
become to the partners. In the marital conversation 
a world is not only built, but it is also kept in a state 
of repair and ongoingly refurnished. The subjective 
reality of this world for the two partners is sustained 
by the same conversation. The nomic instrumentality 
of marriage is concretized over and over again, from 
bed to breakfast table, as the partners carry on the 
endless conversation that feeds on nearly all they 
individually or jointly experience. Indeed, it may 
happen eventually that no experience is fully real 
unless and until it has been thus ‘talked through’. 
This process has a very important result—namely, a 
hardening or stabilization of the common objectivated 
reality. It should be easy to see now how this comes 
about. The objectivations ongoingly performed and 
internalized by the marriage partners become ever 
more massively real, as they are confirmed and re- 
confirmed in the marital conversation. The world that 
is made up of these objectivations at the same time 
gains in stability. For example, the images of other 
people, which before or in the earlier stages of the 
marital conversation may have been rather ambiguous 
and shifting in the minds of the two partners, now 
become hardened into definite and stable characteriz- 
ations. A casual acquaintance, say, may sometimes 
have appeared as lots of fun and sometimes as quite a 
bore to the wife before her marriage. Under the in- 
fluence of the marital conversation, in which this other 
person is frequently ‘discussed’, she will now come 
down more firmly on one or the other of the two 
characterizations, or on a reasonable compromise 
between the two. In any of these three options, 
though, she will have concocted with her husband a 
much more stable image of the person in question than 
she is likely to have had before her marriage, when 
there may have been no conversational pressure to 
make a definite option at all. The same process of 
stabilization may be observed with regard to self- 
definitions as well. In this way, the wife in our example 
will not only be pressured to assign stable characteriz- 
ations to others but also to herself. Previously un- 
interested politically, she now identifies herself as a 
liberal. Previously alternating between dimly articu- 
lated religious positions, she now declares herself an 
agnostic. Previously confused and uncertain about her 
sexual emotions, she now understands herself as an 
unabashed hedonist in this area. And so on and so 
forth, with the same reality—and jdentity—stabilizing 
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‘urthermore, it is not only the ongoing experience 
of the two partners that is constantly shared and 
> passed through the conversational apparatus. The 
-~ Same sharing extends into the past. The two distinct 
= biographies, as subjectively apprehended by the two 
oy individuals who have lived through them, are over- 
= Tuled and re-interpreted in the course of their conver- 
eee ee ane they will tell all-—or, more 
> they ll it in such a way that it fits into 
the self-definitions objectivated in the marital relation- 
ship. The couple thus construct not only present 
_ feality but reconstruct past reality as well, fabricating 
a ee Memory that integrates the recollections 
ec idl pasts.!6 The comic fulfilment of 
; 5 y be seen in those cases when one 
~ partner temembers’ more clearly what happened in 
4 the other’s Past than the other does—and corrects 
him accordingly. Similarly, there occurs a sharing 
_ of future horizons, which leads not only to stabiliz- 
ation, but inevitably to a narrowing of the future 
Projections of each partner. Before marriage the 
individual typically plays with quite discrepant day- 
ei} dreams in which his future self is projected.17 Having 
_ DOW considerably stabilized his self-image, the married 
pen individual will have to project the future in accordance 
Ai With this maritally defined identity. This narrowing of 
3 future horizons begins with the obvious external 
2 limitations that marriage entails, as, for example, with 
regard to vocational and career plans. However, it 
extends also to the more general possibilities of the 
 individual’s biography. To return to a previous 
_ illustration, the wife, having ‘found herself’ as a 
_ liberal, an agnostic and a ‘sexually healthy’ person, 
ipso facto liquidates the possibilities of becoming an 
anarchist, a Catholic or a Lesbian. At least until 
further notice she has decided upon who she is—and, 
by the same token, upon who she will be. The stabiliz- 
ation brought about by marriage thus affects the 
total reality in which the partners exist. In the most 
far-reaching sense of the word, the married individual 
‘settles down’—and must do so, if the marriage is to 
be viable, in accordance with its contemporary in- 
stitutional definition. 
> It cannot be sufficiently strongly emphasized that 
= this process is typically unapprehended, almost auto- 
-= matic in character. The protagonists of the marriage 
drama do not set out deliberately to re-create their 
= world. Each continues to live in a world that is taken 
for granted—and keeps its taken-for-granted character 
even as it is metamorphosed. The new world that the 
= married partners, Prometheus-like, have called into 
_ being is perceived by them as the normal world in 
which they have lived before. Re-constructed present 
and re-interpreted past are perceived as a continuum, 
extending forwards into a commonly projected future. 
The dramatic change that has occurred remains, in 
bulk, unapprehended and unarticulated. And where it 
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forces itself upon the individual’s attention, it is 
retrojected into the past, explained as having always 
been there, though perhaps in a hidden way. Typically, 
the reality that has been ‘invented’ within the marital 
conversation is subjectively perceived as a ‘discovery’. 
Thus the partners ‘discover’ themselves and the world, 
‘who they really are’, ‘what they really believe’, ‘how 
they really feel, and always have felt, about so-and-so’. 
This retrojection of the world being produced all the 
time by themselves serves to enhance the stability of 
this world and at the same time to assuage the ‘ex- 
istential anxiety’ that, probably inevitably, ac- 
companies the perception that nothing but one’s own 
narrow shoulders supports the universe in which one 
has chosen to live. If one may put it like this, it 15 
psychologically more tolerable to be Columbus than to 
be Prometheus. 

The use of the term ‘stabilization’ should not detract 
from the insight into the difficulty and precariousness 
of this world-building enterprise. Often enough, the 
new universe collapses in statu nascendi. Many more 
times it continues over a period, swaying perilously 
back and forth as the two partners try to hold it up, 
finally to be abandoned as an impossible undertaking. 
If one conceives of the marital conversation as the 
principal drama and the two partners as the principal 
protagonists of the drama, then one can look upon 
the other individuals involved as the supporting 
chorus for the central dramatic action. Children, 
friends, relatives and casual acquaintances all have 
their part in reinforcing the tenuous structure of the 
new reality. It goes without saying that the children 
form the most important part of this supporting 
chorus. Their very existence is predicated on the 
maritally established world. The marital partners 
themselves are in charge of their socialization into 
this world, which to them has a pre-existent and 
self-evident character. They are taught from the 
beginning to speak precisely those lines that lend 
themselves to a supporting chorus, from their first 
invocations of ‘Daddy’ and ‘Mummy’ on to their 
adoption of the parents’ ordering and typifying 
apparatus that now defines their world as well. The 
marital conversation is now in the process of becoming 
a family symposium, with the necessary consequence 
that its objectivations rapidly gain in density, plausi- 
bility and durability. 

In sum: the process that we have been inquiring 
into is, ideal-typically, one in which reality is crystal- 
lized, narrowed and stabilized. Ambivalences are 
converted into certainties. Typifications of self and of 
others become settled. Most generally, possibilities 
become facticities. What is more, this process of 
transformation remains, most of the time, unappre- 
hended by those who are both its authors and its 
objects.1® 

We have analyzed in some detail the process that, 
we contend, entitles us to describe marriage as a 
nomic instrumentality. It may now be well to turn 
back once more to the macrosocial context in which 
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this process takes place—a process that, to repeat, is 
peculiar to our society as far as the institution of 
marriage is concerned, although it obyiously expresses 
much more general human facts. The narrowing and 
stabilization of identity is functional in a society 
that, in its major public institutions, must insist on 
rigid controls over the individual’s conduct. At the 
same time, the narrow enclave of the nuclear family 
serves as a macrosocially innocuous ‘play area’, in 
which the individual can safely exercise his world- 
building proclivities without upsetting any of the 
important social, economic and political applecarts. 
Barred from expanding himself into the area occupied 
by these major institutions, he is given plenty of 
leeway to ‘discover himself’ in his marriage and his 
family, and, in view of the difficulty of this under- 
taking, is provided with a number of auxiliary agencies 
that stand ready to assist him (such as counseling, 
psychotherapeutic and religious agencies). The marital 
adventure can be relied upon to absorb a large 
amount of energy that might otherwise be expended 
more dangerously. The ideological themes of familism, 
romantic love, sexual expression, maturity and social 
adjustment, with the pervasive psychologistic anthro- 
pology that underlies them all, function to legitimate 
this enterprise. Also, the narrowing and stabilization 
of the individual’s principal area of conversation 
within the nuclear family is functional in asociety that 
requires high degrees of both geographical and social 
mobility. The segregated little world of the family 
can be easily detached from one milieu and transposed 
into another without appreciably interfering with the 
central processes going on in it. Needless to say, we 
are not suggesting that these functions are deliberately 
planned or even apprehended by some mythical 
ruling directorate of the society. Like most social 
phenomena, whether they be macro- or microscopic, 
these functions are typically unintended and unarticu- 
lated. What is more, the functionality would be im- 
paired if it were too widely apprehended. 

We believe that the above theoretical considerations 
serve to give a new perspective on various empirical 
facts studied by family sociologists. As we have em- 
phasized a number of times, our considerations are 
ideal-typical in intention. We have been interested in 
marriage at a normal age in urban, middle-class, 
western societies. We cannot discuss here such special 
problems as marriages or remarriages at a more 
advanced age, marriage in the remaining rural sub- 
cultures, or in ethnic or lower-class minority groups. 
We feel quite justified in this limitation of scope, 
however, by the empirical findings that tend towards 
the view that a global marriage type is emerging in 
the central strata of modern industrial societies." 
This type, commonly referred to as the nuclear 
family, has been analyzed in terms of a shift from the 
so-called family of orientation to the so-called family 
of procreation as the most important reference for 
the individual.2° In addition to the well-known socio- 
economic reasons for this shift, most of them rooted 
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in the development of industrialism, we would 


that important macrosocial functions pertain to the 


nomic process within the nuclear family, as we have 


analyzed it. This functionality of the nuclear family _ 
must, furthermore, be seen in conjunction with the — 


familistic ideology that both reflects and reinforces it. 
A few specific empirical points may suffice to indicate 
the applicability of our theoretical perspective. To 
make these we shall use selected American data. 

The trend towards marriage at an earlier age has 
been noted.?! This has been correctly related to such 
factors as urban freedom, sexual emancipation and 
equalitarian values. We would add the important 
fact that a child raised in the circumscribed world of 
the nuclear family is stamped by it in terms of his 
psychological needs and social expectations. Having to 
live in the larger society from which the nuclear 
family is segregated, the adolescent soon feels the 
need for a ‘little world’ of his own, having been social- 
ized in such a way that only by having such a world to 
withdraw into can he successfully cope with the anony- 
mous ‘big world’ that confronts him as soon as he 
steps outside his parental home. In other words, to be 
‘at home’ in society entails, per definitionem, the 
construction of a maritally based sub-world. The 
parental home itself facilitates such an early jump into 
marriage precisely because its controls are very narrow 
in scope and leave the adolescent to his own nomic 
devices at an early age. As has been studied in con- 
siderable detail, the adolescent peer group functions 
as a transitional nomos between the two family 
worlds in the individual’s biography.” 

The equalization in the age of the marriage partners 
has also been noted.?3 This is certainly also to be 


related to equalitarian values and, concomitantly, i 


to the decline in the ‘double standard? of sexual 
morality. Also, however, this fact is very conducive to 
the common reality-constructing enterprise that we 
have analyzed. One of the features of the latter, as we 
have pointed out, is the re-construction of the two 
biographies in terms of a cohesive and mutually 
correlated common memory. This task is evidently 
facilitated if the two partners are of roughly equal 
age. Another empirical finding to which our consider- 
ations are relevant is the choice of marriage partners 
within similar socio-economic backgrounds.?* Apart 
from the obvious practical pressures towards such 
limitations of choice, the latter also ensure sufficient 
similarity in the biographically accumulated stocks 
of experience to facilitate the described reality- 


constructing process. This would also offer additional _ 


explanation to the observed tendency to narrow the 
limitations of marital choice even further, for example 
in terms of religious background.?5 

There now exists a considerable body of data on the 
adoption and mutual adjustment of marital roles.2 
Nothing in our considerations detracts from the 
analyses made of these data by sociologists interested 
primarily in the processes of group interaction. We 
would only argue that something more fundamente 
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is involved in this role-taking—namely, the individual’s 
relationship to reality as such. Each role in the marital 
situation carries with it a universe of discourse, 
broadly given by cultural definition, but continually 
te-actualized in the ongoing conversation between the 
marriage partners. Put simply: marriage involves 
not only stepping into new roles, but, beyond this, 
stepping into a new world. The mutuality of adjust- 
ment may again be related to the rise of marital 
equalitarianism, in which comparable effort is de- 
manded of both partners. 

Most directly related to our considerations are data 
that pertain to the greater stability of married as 
against unmarried individuals? Though frequently 
presented in misleading psychological terms (such as 
‘greater emotional stability’, ‘greater maturity’, and 
so on), these data are sufficiently validated to be used 
not only by marriage counselors but in the tisk 
calculations of insurance companies. We would 
contend that our theoretical Perspective places these 
data into a much more intelligible sociological frame 
of reference, which also happens to be free of the 
particular value bias with which the psychological 
terms are loaded. It is, of course, quite true that 
married people are more stable emotionally (i.e, 
operating within a more controlled scope of emotional 
expression), more mature in their views (i.e. inhabiting 
a firmer and narrower world in conformity with the 
expectations of society), and more sure of themselves 
(i.e. having objectivated a more stable and fixated 
self-definition). Therefore they are more liable to be 
psychologically balanced (i.e, 


prosicallyi having sealed off much 
of their ‘anxiety’, and reduced ambivalence as well as 


openness towards new possibilities of self-definition) 
and socially predictable (i.e, keeping their conduct 
well within the socially established safety rules). All 
of these phenomena are Concomitants of the overall 
fact of having ‘settled down’—cognitively, emotionally, 
in terms of self-identification, To speak of these 
phenomena as indicators of ‘mental health’, let alone 
of ‘adjustment to reality’, overlooks the decisive 
fact that reality is Socially constructed and that 


psychological conditions of all sorts are grounded ina 
social matrix. 


We would say, very simply, that the married in- 


dividual comes to live in a more stable world, from 
which fact certain psychological consequences can be 
teadily deduced. To bestow some sort of higher 
ontological status upon these psychological con- 
Sequences is ipso facto a symptom of the mis- or 
non-apprehension of the social process that has 
Produced them. Furthermore, the compulsion to 
legitimate the stabilized marital world, be it in psycho- 
logistic or in traditional religious terms, is another 
expression of the precariousness of its construction.28 
This is not the place to pursue any further the ideolo- 
gical processes involved in this. Suffice it to say that 
contemporary psychology functions to sustain this 
precarious world by assigning to it the status of 
‘normalcy’, a legitimating operation that increasingly 
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links up with the older religious assignment of the 
status of ‘sacredness’. Both legitimating agencies have 
established their own rites of passage, validating 
myths and rituals, and individualized repair services 
for crisis situations. Whether one legitimates one’s 
maritally constructed reality in terms of ‘mental 
health’ or of the ‘sacrament of marriage’ is today 
largely left to free consumer preference, but it 1S 
indicative of the crystallization of a new overall 
universe of discourse that it is increasingly possible 
to do both at the same time. 

Finally, we would point here to the empirical data 
on divorce.29 The prevalence and, indeed, increasing 
prevalence of divorce might at first appear as a 
counter-argument to our theoretical considerations. 
We would contend that the very opposite is the case, aS 
the data themselves bear out. Typically, individuals in 
our society do not divorce because marriage has 
become unimportant to them, but because it has be- 
come so important that they have no tolerance for the 
less than completely successful marital arrangement 
they have contracted with the particular individual in 
question. This is more fully understood when one has 
grasped the crucial need for the sort of world that 
only marriage can produce in our society, a world 
without which the individual is powerfully threatened 
with anomie in the fullest sense of the word. Also, the 
frequency of divorce simply reflects the difficulty and 
demanding character of the whole undertaking. The 
empirical fact that the great majority of divorced 
individuals plan to remarry and a good majority of 
them actually do, at least in America, fully bears out 
this contention.3° 

The purpose of this article is not polemic, nor do we 
wish to advocate any particular values concerning 
marriage. We have sought to debunk the familistic 
ideology only insofar as it serves to obfuscate a socio- 
logical understanding of the phenomenon. Our 
purpose has rather been twofold. First, we wanted to 
show that it is possible to develop a sociological theory 
of marriage that is based on clearly sociological pre- 
suppositions, without operating with psychological 
or psychiatric categories that have dubious value 
within a sociological frame of reference. We believe 
that such a sociological theory of marriage is generally 
useful for a fully conscious awareness of existence in 
contemporary society, and not only for the socio- 
logist. Secondly, we have used the case of marriage 
for an exercise in the sociology of knowledge, a 
discipline that we regard as most promising. Hitherto 
this discipline has been almost exclusively concerned 
with macrosociological questions, such as those 
dealing with the relationship of intellectual history to 
social processes. We believe that the microsociological 
focus is equally important for this discipline. The 
sociology of knowledge must not only be concerned 
with the great universes of meaning that history offers 
up for our inspection, but with the many little work- 
shops in which living individuals keep hammering 
away at the construction and maintenance of these 


universes. In this way, the sociologist can make an 
important contribution to the illumination of that 
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The present paper intends to study in terms of a 
general theory of interpretation the typical situation 
in which a stranger finds himself in his attempt to 
interpret the cultural pattern of a social group which 
he approaches and to orient himself within it, For our 
present purposes the term 
~ adult individual of our t 
, tries to be permanently ac 
by the group which he approaches, The 


‘groom who wants to be admitted t irl’ i 
. the ane, son who ent ened 


who settles in a rural en 
joins the army, 
ae poe town—all are strangers according 

X a e uton just given, although in these cases the 
typical crisis’ that the immigrant undergoes may 
assume milder forms or even be entirely absent. 

f- Intentionally excluded, however, from the present 
Investigation are certain cases the inclusion of which 
Would require some qualifications in our statements: 
@ the visitor or guest who intends to establish a 
merely transitory contact with the group; (b) children 
or primitives; and (c) relationships between individuals 
__and groups of different levels of civilization, as in the 
case of the Huron brought to Europe—a pattern dear 
to some moralists of the eighteenth century. Further- 
more, it is not the purpose of this paper to deal 
with the pi ses of social assimilation and social 
adjustment which are treated in an abundant and, for 
the most part, excellent literature! but rather with the 
situation of approaching which precedes every possible 
_ social adjustment and which includes its prerequisites. 
ae Studies in Social Theory, ed. A. Brodersen (Collected 
ex: JETS, 1), The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff (1964), 91-105. 


stranger: an essay in social psychology 


As a convenient starting-point we shall investigate 
how the cultural pattern of group life presents itself 
to the common sense of a man who lives his everyday | 
life within the group among his fellow-men. Following 
the customary terminology, we use the term ‘cultural 
pattern of group life’ for designating all the peculiar 
valuations, institutions, and systems of orientation 
and guidance (such as the folkways, mores, laws, l 
habits, customs, etiquette, fashions) which, in the 
common opinion of sociologists of our time, character- 
ize—if not constitute—any social group at a given 
moment in its history. This cultural pattern, like any 
phenomenon of the social world, has a different 
aspect for the sociologist and for the man who acts 
and thinks within it.2 The sociologist (as sociologist, 
not as a man among fellow-men which he remains in 
his private life) is the disinterested scientific onlooker 
of the social world. He is disinterested in that he 
intentionally refrains from participating in the network 
of plans, means-and-ends relations, motives and 
chances, hopes and fears, which the actor within the 
social world uses for interpreting his experiences of it; 
as a scientist he tries to observe, describe and classify 
the social world as clearly as possible in well-ordered 
terms in accordance with the scientific ideals of co- 
herence, consistency, and analytical consequence. The 
actor within the social world, however, experiences it 
primarily as a field of his actual and possible acts and 
only secondarily as an object of his thinking, In so far 
as he is interested in knowledge of his social world, he 
organizes this knowledge not in terms of a scientific 
system but in terms of relevance to his actions. He 
groups the world around himself (as the center) as a 
field of domination and is therefore especially inter- 
ested in that segment which is within his actual or 
potential reach, He singles out those of its elements 
which may serve as means or ends for his ‘use and 
enjoyment’,} for furthering his purposes, and for 
overcoming obstacles. His interest in these elements is 
of different degrees, and for this reason he does not 
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aspire to become acquainted with all of them with 
equal thoroughness. What he wants is graduated 
knowledge of relevant elements, the degree of desired 
knowledge being correlated with their relevance. 
Otherwise stated, the world seems to him at any given 
moment as stratified in different layers of relevance, 
each of them requiring a different degree of knowledge. 
To illustrate these strata of relevance we may— 
borrowing the term from cartography—speak of 
‘isohypses’ or ‘hypsographical contour lines of rele- 
vance’, trying to suggest by this metaphor that we 
could show the distribution of the interests of an 
individual at a given moment with respect both to 
their intensity and to their scope by connecting ele- 
ments of equal relevance to his acts, just as the carto- 
grapher connects points of equal height by contour 
lines in order to reproduce adequately the shape of a 
mountain. The graphical representation of these 
‘contour lines of relevance’ would not show them as a 
single closed field but rather as numerous areas 
scattered over the map, each of different size and 
shape. Distinguishing with William Jamest two 
kinds of knowledge, namely, ‘knowledge of acquaint- 
ance’ and ‘knowledge about’, we may say that, within 
the field covered by the contour lines of relevance, 
there are centers of explicit knowledge of what is 
aimed at; they are surrounded by a halo of knowledge 
about what seems to be sufficient; next comes a 
region in which it will do merely ‘to put one’s trust’; 
the adjoining foothills are the home of unwarranted 
hopes and assumptions; between these areas, however, 
lie zones of complete ignorance. 

We do not want to overcharge this image. Its 
chief purpose has been to illustrate that the know- 
ledge of a man who acts and thinks within the world of 
his daily life is not homogenous; it is (1) incoherent, 
(2) only partially clear, and (3) not at all free from 
contradictions. } 

1 It is incoherent because the individual’s interests 
which determine the relevance of the objects selected 
for further inquiry are themselves not integrated into 
a coherent system. They are only partially organized 
under plans of any kind, such as plans of life, plans 
of work and leisure, plans for every social role 
assumed. But the hierarchy of these plans changes 
with the situation and with the growth of the per- 
sonality; interests are shifted continually and entail 
an uninterrupted transformation of the shape and 
density of the relevance lines. Not only the selection 
of the objects of curiosity but also the degree of know- 
ledge aimed at changes. 

2 Man in his daily life is only partially—and we dare 
say exceptionally—interested in the clarity of his 
knowledge, i.e. in full insight into the relations 
between the elements of his world and the general 
Principles ruling those relations. He is satisfied that a 
well-functioning telephone service is available to him 
and, normally, does not ask how the apparatus 
functions in detail and what laws of physics make this 
functioning possible. He buys merchandise in the 
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store, not knowing how it is produced, and pays with 
money, although he has only a vague idea of what 
money really is. He takes it for granted that his 
fellow-man will understand his thought if expressedin 
plain language and will answer accordingly, without É 
wondering how this miraculous performance may be 
explained. Furthermore, he does not search for the 4 
truth and does not quest for certainty. All he wants is 1 
information on likelihood and insight into the chances 
or risks which the situation at hand entails for the 
outcome of his actions. That the subway will run 
tomorrow as usual is for him almost of the same order 
of likelihood as that the sun will rise. If by reason of a 
special interest he needs more explicit knowledge on a 
topic, a benign modern civilization holds ready for him 
achain of information desks and reference libraries. 

3 His knowledge, finally, is not consistent. At the 
same time he may consider statements as equally 
valid which in fact are incompatible with one another. 5 
As a father, a citizen, an employee and a member of 

his church he may have the most different and the 
least congruent opinions on moral, political, or eco- 
nomic matters. This inconsistency does not necessarily 
orginate in a logical fallacy. Men’s thinking is dis- 
tributed over subject matters located within different 

and differently relevant levels, and they are not aware 

of the modifications they would have to make in 
passing from one level to another. This and similar 
problems would have to be explored by a logic of ’ 
everyday thinking, postulated but not attained by all k 
the great logicians from Leibniz to Husserl and Dewey.. t 
Up to now the science of logic has primarily dealt 
with the logic of science. 

The system of knowledge thus acquired—in- 
coherent, inconsistent, and only partially clear, as it 
is—takes on for the members of the in-group the’ j 
appearance of a sufficient coherence, clarity, and 
consistency to give anybody a reasonable chance of 
understanding and of being understood. Any member 
born or reared within the group accepts the ready-made 
standardized scheme of the cultural pattern handed 
down to him by ancestors, teachers, and authorities 
as an unquestioned and unquestionable guide in 
all the situations which normally occur within the 
social world. The knowledge correlated to the cultural 
pattern carries its evidence in itself—or, rather, it is 
taken for granted in the absence of evidence to the 
contrary. It is a knowledge of trustworthy recipes for 
interpreting the social world and for handling things 
and men in order to obtain the best results in every. 
situation with a minimum of effort by avoiding 
undesirable consequences. The recipe works, on the 
one hand, as a precept for actions and thus serves 2S 
a scheme of expression: whoever wants to obtain a 
certain result has to proceed as indicated by the recipe ` 
provided for this purpose. On the other hand, the j 
recipe serves as a scheme of interpretation: whoever a 
proceeds as indicated by a specific recipe is supposed 
to intend the correlated results. Thus it is the function 
of the cultural pattern to eliminate troublesome — 
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inquiries by offering ready-made directions for use, to 
replace truth hard to attain by comfortable truisms, 
and to substitute the self-explanatory for the question- 
able. 

This ‘thinking as usual’, as we may call it, corre- 
sponds to Max Scheler’s idea of the ‘relatively natural 
conception of the world’ (relativ natiirliche Weltan- 
schauung);5 it includes the ‘of-course’ assumptions 
relevant to a particular social group which Robert S. 
Lynd describes in such a masterly way—together with 
their inherent contradictions and ambivalence—as the 
“Middletown-spirit’.6 Thinking-as-usual may be main- 
tained as long as some basic assumptions hold true, 
namely: (1) that life and especially social life will 
continue to be the same as it has been so far; that is to 
say, that the same problems requiring the same solu- 
tions will recur and that, therefore, our former ex- 
periences will suffice for mastering future situations; 
(2) that we may rely on the knowledge handed down 
to us by parents, teachers, governments, traditions, 
habits, etc., even if we do not understand its origin 
and its real meaning; (3) that in the ordinary course 
of affairs it is sufficient to know something about the 
general type or style of events we may encounter in 
our life-world in order to manage or control them; 
and (4) that neither the systems of recipes as schemes 
of interpretation and expression nor the underlying 
basic assumptions just mentioned are our private 
affair, but that they are likewise accepted and applied 
by our fellow-men. 

If only one of these assumptions ceased to stand the 
test, thinking-as-usual becomes unworkable. Then a 
‘crisis’ arises which, according to W. I. Thomas’s 
famous definition, ‘interrupts the flow of habit and 
gives rise to changed conditions of consciousness and 
practice’; or, as we may say, it overthrows precipitously 
the actual system of relevances. The cultural pattern 
no longer functions as a system of tested recipes at 
hand; it reveals that its applicability is restricted to a 
specific historical situation 

Yet the stranger, by reason of his personal crisis, 
does not share the above-mentioned basic assump- 
tions. He becomes essentially the man who has to 
place in question nearly everything that seems to be 
unquestionable to the members of the approached 
group. 

To him the cultural pattern of the approached 
group does not have the authority of a tested system of 
recipes, and this, if for no other reason, because he 
does not partake in the vivid historical tradition by 
which it has been formed. To be sure, from the 
Stranger’s point of view, too, the culture of the 
approached group has its peculiar history, and this 
history is even accessible to him. But it has never 
become an integral part of his biography, as did 
the history of his home group. Only the ways in which 
his fathers and grandfathers lived become for everyone 
elements of his own way of life. Graves and reminis- 
cences can neither be transferred nor conquered. 
The stranger, therefore, approaches the other group 


as a newcomer in the true meaning of the term. At 
best he may be willing and able to share the present 
and the future with the approached group in vivid 
and immediate experience; under all circumstances, 
however, he remains excluded from such experiences 
of its past. Seen from the point of view of the ap- 
proached group, he is a man without a history. 

To the stranger the cultural pattern of his home 
group continues to be the outcome of an unbroken 
historical development and an element of his personal 
biography, which for this very reason has been and 
still is the unquestioned scheme of reference for his 
‘relatively natural conception of the world’. As a 
matter of course, therefore, the stranger starts to 
interpret his new social environment in terms of his 
thinking as usual. Within the scheme of reference 
brought from his home group, however, he finds a 
ready-made idea of the pattern supposedly valid 
within the approached group—an idea which neces- 
sarily will soon prove inadequate.” 

First, the idea of the cultural pattern of the ap- 
proached group which the stranger finds within the 
interpretive scheme of his home group has originated 
in the attitude of a disinterested observer. The 
approaching stranger, however, is about to transform 
himself from an unconcerned onlooker into a would-be 
member of the approached group. The cultural 
pattern of the approached group, then, is no longer a 
subject matter of his thought but a segment of the 
world which has to be dominated by actions. Con- 
sequently, its position within the stranger’s system of 
relevance changes decisively, and this means, as we 
have seen, that another type of knowledge is required 
for its interpretation. Jumping from the stalls to the 
stage, so to speak, the former onlooker becomes a 
member of the cast, enters as a partner into social 
relations with his co-actors, and participates hence- 
forth in the action in progress. 

Second, the new cultural pattern acquires an 
environmental character. Its remoteness changes into 
proximity; its vacant frames become occupied by 
vivid experiences; its anonymous contents turn into 
definite social situations; its ready-made typologies 
disintegrate. In other words, the level of environmental 
experience of social objects is incongruous with the 
level of mere beliefs about unapproached objects; 
by-passing from the latter to the former, any concept 
originating in the level of departure becomes neces- 
sarily inadequate if applied to the new level without 
having been restated in its terms. 

Third, the ready-made picture of the foreign 
group subsisting within the stranger’s home-group 
proves its inadequacy for the approaching stranger 
for the mere reason that it has not been formed with 
the aim of provoking a response or a reaction from 
the members of the foreign group. The knowledge 
which it offers serves merely as a handy scheme for 
interpreting the foreign group and not as a guide for 
interaction between the two groups. Its validity is 
primarily based on the consensus of those members 
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of the home group who do not intend to establish a 
direct social relationship with members of the foreign 
group. (Those who intend to do so are in a situation 
analogous to that of the approaching stranger.) 
Consequently, the scheme of interpretation refers to 
the members of the foreign group merely as objects of 
this interpretation, but not beyond it, as addressees 
of possible acts emanating from the outcome of the 
interpretive procedure and not as subjects of antici- 
pated reactions towards those acts. Hence, this kind 
of knowledge is, so to speak, insulated; it can be 
neither verified nor falsified by responses of the mem- 
bers of the foreign group. The latter, therefore, con- 
sider this knowledge—by a kind of ‘looking-glass’ 
effect’—as both irresponsive and irresponsible and 
complain of its prejudices, bias, and misunderstandings. 
The approaching stranger, however, becomes aware 
of the fact that an important element of his ‘thinking 
as usual’, namely, his ideas of the foreign group, its 
cultural pattern, and its way of life, do not stand the 
test of vivid experience and social interaction. 

The discovery that things in his new surroundings 
look quite different from what he expected them to be 
at home is frequently the first shock to the stranger's 
confidence in the validity of his habitual ‘thinking as 
usual’, Not only the picture which the stranger has 
brought along of the cultural pattern of the ap- 
proached group but the whole hitherto unquestioned 
scheme of interpretation current within the home 
group becomes invalidated. It cannot be used as a 
scheme of orientation within the new social surround- 
ings. For the members of the approached group their 
cultural pattern fulfills the functions of such a scheme. 
But the approaching stranger can neither use it 
simply as it is nor establish a general formula of 
transformation between both cultural patterns per- 
mitting him, so to speak, to convert all the co-ordinates 
within one scheme of orientation into those valid 
with the other—and this for the following reasons. 

First, any scheme of orientation presupposes that 
everyone who uses it looks at the surrounding world 
as grouped around himself who stands at its center. 
He who wants to use a map successfully has first of 
all to know his standpoint in two respects: its location 
on the ground and its representation on the map. 
Applied to the social world this means that only 
members of the in-group, having @ definite status 1n 
its hierarchy and also being aware of it, can use its 
cultural pattern as a natural and trustworthy scheme 
of orientation, The stranger, however, has to face 
the fact that he lacks any status as a member of the 
social group he is about to join and is therefore 
unable to get a starting-point to take his bearings. He 
finds himself a border case outside the territory 
covered by the scheme of orientation current within 
the group. He is, therefore, no longer permitted to 
consider himself as the center of his social environ- 
ment, and this fact causes again a dislocation of his 
contour lines of relevance. 

Second, the cultural pattern and its recipes represent 
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only for the members of the in-group a unit of coi 
ing schemes of interpretation as well as of expressi 
For the outsider, however, this seeming unity falls 
to pieces. The approaching stranger has to ‘translate’ 
its terms into terms of the cultural pattern of his home 
group, provided that, within the latter, interpretive 
equivalents exist at all. If they exist, the translated 
terms may be understood and remembered; they can 
be recognized by recurrence; they are at hand but not 
in hand. Yet, even then, it is obvious that the stranger 
cannot assume that his interpretation of the new 
cultural pattern coincides with that current with the 
members of the in-group. On the contrary, he has to 
reckon with fundamental discrepancies in seeing 
things and handling situations. 

Only after having thus collected a certain knowledge 
of the interpretive function of the new cultural pat- 
tern may the stranger start to adopt it as the scheme 
of his own expression. The difference between the 
two stages of knowledge is familiar to any student 
of a foreign language and has received the full at- 
tention of psychologists dealing with the theory of 
learning. It is the difference between the passive 
understanding of a language and its active mastering 
as a means for realizing one’s own acts and thoughts. 
As a matter of convenience we want to keep to this 
example in order to make clear some of the limits set 
to the stranger’s attempt at conquering the foreign 
pattern as a scheme of expression, bearing in mind, 
however, that the following remarks could easily 
be adapted with appropriate modifications to other 
categories of the cultural pattern such as mores, 
laws, folkways, fashions, etc. 

Language as a scheme of interpretation and expres- 
sion does not merely consist of the linguistic symbols 
catalogued in the dictionary and of the syntactical 
rules enumerated in an ideal grammar. The former are 
translatable into other languages; the latter are under- 
standable by referring them to corresponding or 
deviating rules of the unquestioned mother-tongue.? 
However, several other factors supervene. 

1 Every word and every sentence is, to borrow again 
a term of William James, surrounded by ‘fringes’ 
connecting them, on the one hand, with past and 
future elements of the universe of discourse to which 
they pertain and surrounding them, on the other hand, 
with a halo of emotional values and irrational impli- 
cations which themselves remain ineffable. The 
fringes are the stuff poetry is made of; they are capable 
of being set to music but they are not translatable. 

2 There are, in any language, terms with several 
connotations. They, too, are noted in the dictionary. 
But, besides these standardized connotations, every 
element of speech acquires its special secondary 
meaning derived from the context or the social 
environment within which it is used and, in addition, 
gets a special tinge from the actual occasion in which 
it is employed. 
3 Idioms, technical terms, jargons and dialects, 
whose use remains restricted to specific social groups, 
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aft ery language, and their significance can be 
rl by an outsider too. But, in addition, every 
f “social group, be it ever so small (if not every indi- 
© vidual), has its own private code, understandable 
i; nly by those who have participated in the common 
past experiences in which it took rise or in the tradi- 
tion connected with them. 
_ 4 As Vossler has shown, the whole history of the 
linguistic group is mirrored in its way of saying 
things.!° All the other elements of group life enter 
into it—above all, its literature. The erudite stranger, 
for example, approaching an English-speaking country 
is heavily handicapped if he has not read the Bible and 
Shakespeare in the English language, even if he grew 
up with translations of those books in his mother- 
tongue, 


vice versa. Neither party examines the subjective 
chances involved. The scheme, being designed for 
€veryone’s use, need not be tested for its fitness for the 
peculiar individual who employs it. 

For those who have grown up within the cultural 
Pattern, not only the recipes and their possible 
efficiency but also the typical and anonymous attitudes 
required by them are an unquestioned ‘matter of 
Course’ which gives them both security and assurance. 
In other words, these attitudes by their very anonymity 
and typicality are placed not within the actor’s 
stratum of relevance which requires explicit knowledge 
of but in the region of mere acquaifitance in which it 
will do to put one’s trust, This interrelation between 
objective chance, typicality, anonymity and relevance 
Seems to be rather important.11 

For the approaching stranger, however, the pattern 
of the approached group does not guarantee an objec- 
tive chance for success but rather a pure subjective 
likelihood which has to be checked step by step, that 
is, he has to make sure that the solutions suggested 
by the new scheme will also produce the desired effect 
for him in his special position as an outsider and new- 
comer who has not brought within his grasp the whole 
system of the cultural pattern but who is rather 
puzzled by its inconsistency, incoherence, and lack of 
clarity. He has, first of all, to use the term of W. I. 
Thomas, to define the situation, Therefore, he cannot 
Stop at an approximate acquaintance with the new 


situations, Tecipes, means, ends, social partners, etc. 
Keeping in mind the above-mentioned interrelation- 
ship between relevance, on th 


and anonymity, on the oth 
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which have just to be followed but not understood. 

In other words, the cultural pattern of the ap- 
proached group is to the stranger not a shelter but 
a field of adventure, not a matter of course but a 
questionable topic of investigation, not an instru- 
ment for disentangling problematic situations but a 
problematic situation itself and one hard to 
master. 

These facts explain two basic traits of the stranger’s 
attitude toward the group to which nearly all socio- 
logical writers dealing with this topic have rendered 
special attention, namely (1) the stranger’s objectivity 
and (2) his doubtful loyalty. 

1 The stranger’s objectivity cannot be sufficiently 
explained by his critical attitude. To be sure, he is not 
bound to worship the ‘idols of the tribe’ and has a 
vivid feeling for the incoherence and inconsistency of 
the approached cultural pattern. But this attitude 
originates far less in his propensity to judge the newly 
approached group by the standards brought from home 
than in his need to acquire full knowledge of the 
elements of the approached cultural pattern and to 
examine for this purpose with care and precision 
what seems self-explanatory to the in-group. The 
deeper reason for his objectivity, however, lies in his 
own bitter experience of the limits of the ‘thinking as 
usual’, which has taught him that a man may lose his 
Status, his rules of guidance, and even his history and 
that the normal way of life is always far less guaran- 
teed than it seems. Therefore, the stranger discerns, 
frequently with a grievous clear-sightedness, the rising 
of a crisis which may menace the whole foundation of 
the ‘relatively natural conception of the world’, while 
all those symptoms pass unnoticed by the members of 
the in-group, who rely on the continuance of their 
customary way of life. f 
2 The doubtful loyalty of the stranger 1s unfortun- 
ately very frequently more than a prejudice on the part 
of the approached group. This is especially true in 
Cases in which the stranger proves unwilling or unable 
to substitute the new cultural pattern entirely for that 
of the home group. Then the stranger remains what 
Park and Stonequist have aptly called a ‘marginal 
man’, a cultural hybrid on the verge of two different 
Patterns of group life, not knowing to which of them 
he belongs. But very frequently the reproach of 


Notes 


1 Instead of mentioning individual outstanding contribu- 
tions by American writers, such as W. G. Summer, 
W. I. Thomas, Floridan Znaniecki, R. E. Park, H. A. 
Miller, E. V. Stonequist, E. S. Bogardus, and Kimball 
Young, and by German authors, especially Georg Sim- 
mel and Robert Michels, we refer to the valuable 
monograph by Margaret Mary Wood, The Stranger: 
A Study in Social Relationship, New York 1934, and the 
bibliography quoted therein. 

2 This insight seems to be the most important contribu- 
tion of Max Weber’s methodological writings to the 
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0 p! nishment of the 
members of the in-group that the stranger does n ot 
accept the total of its cultural pattern as the natural — 
and appropriate way of life and as the best of all 
possible solutions of any problem. The stranger is 
called ungrateful, since he refuses to acknowledge that 
the cultural pattern offered to him grants him shelter 
and protection. But these people do not understand 
that the stranger in the state of transition does not 
consider this pattern as a protecting shelter at all but 
as a labyrinth in which he has lost all sense of his 
bearings. 

As stated before, we have intentionally restricted our 
topic to the specific attitude of the approaching 
stranger which precedes any social adjustment and 
refrained from investigating the process of social 
assimilation itself. A single remark concerning the 
latter may be permitted. Strangeness and familiarity 
are not limited to the social field but are general 
categories of our interpretation of the world. If we 
encounter in our experience something previously 
unknown and which therefore stands out of the 
ordinary order of our knowledge, we begin a process 
of inquiry. We first define the new fact; we try to 
catch its meaning; we then transform step by step our 
general scheme of interpretation of the world in such 
a way that the strange fact and its meaning become 
compatible and consistent with all the other facts of 
our experience and their meanings. If we succeed in 
this endeavor, then that which formerly was a 
strange fact and a puzzling problem to our mind is 
transformed into an additional element of our war- 
ranted knowledge. We have enlarged and adjusted our 
stock of experiences. 

What is commonly called the process of social ad- 
justment which the newcomer has to undergo is 
but a special case of this general principle. The 
adaptation of the newcomer to the in-group which at 
first seemed to be strange and unfamiliar to him is a 
continuous process of inquiry into the cultural pattern 
of the approached group. If this process of inquiry 
succeeds, then this pattern and its elements will 
become to the newcomer a matter of course, an 
unquestionable way of life, a shelter, and a protection, 
But then the stranger is no stranger any more, and his 
specific problems have been solved. 


problems of social science. Cf. the present writer’s 


Der sinnhafte Aufbau der sozialen Welt, Vienna 1932; aa 


(2nd ed. 1960). 
3 John Dewey, Logic, 
Unwin 1938, ch. 4. 
4 For the distinction of these two kinds of knowledge 
cf, William James, Principles of Psychology, Mi 
1890, vol. I, 221-2. { 
5 Max Scheler, Probleme einer Soziologie des Wissens, 
Die Wissensformen und die Gessellschaft, Leipzig 
1926, 58ff.; Howard Becker and Hellmuth Otto 


the Theory of Inquiry, Allen & 


T, 


7 n in Transition, Constable 
12, and Knowledge for What? O.U.P. 
1939, 58-63. 


7 As one account showing how the American cultural 
"pattern depicts itself as an ‘unquestionable’ element 
Wi the scheme of interpretation of European in- 
- tellectuals we refer to Martin Gumpert’s humorous 

description in his book, First Papers, New York 1941, 
8-9. Cf. also books like Jules Romains, Visite chez les 
Américains, Paris 1930, and Jean Prévost Usonie, 


Esquisse de la civilisation américaine, Paris 1939, 
245-66. 
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9 Therefore, the lea of a foreign language reveals to 

the student frequent y for thefirst timethe grammar rules 
of his mother-tongue which he has followed so far as 
‘the most natural thingin the world’, namely, as recipes. 

10 Karl Vossler, Geist und Kultur in der Sprache, Heidel- 
berg 1925, 1178. 

11 It could be referred to a general principle of the theory 
of relevance, but this would surpass the frame of the 
Present paper. The only point for which there is space 
to contend is that all the obstacles which the stranger 
meets in his attempt at interpreting the approached 
group arise from the incongruence of the contour 
lines of the mutual relevance systems and, consequently, 

from the distortion the Stranger’s system undergoes 
within the new Surrounding, But any social relation- 
Ship, and especially any establishment of new social 
Contacts, even between individuals, involves analogous 
Phenomena, although they do not necessarily lead to a 
crisis, 
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legitimacy of authority’ 
Carl Werthman 


6 Delinquents in schools: a test for ine 


In the recent sociology on juvenile delinquents, the 
school is characterized as the major instrument and 
arena of villainy. Cloward and Ohlin suggest that 
lower class delinquents suffer from unequal ‘access to 
educational facilities’, Cohen points to their ‘failures 
in the classroom’,3 and Miller and Kvaraceus argue 
that a ‘conflict of culture’ between school administra- 
torsand lower-class students is precipitating delinquent 
behavior.4 Although there are many differences 
between contemporary sociological portraits of the 
lower-class juvenile delinquent, the same model of his 
educational problem is used by all authors. Regardless 
of whether the delinquent is ambitious and capable,> 
ambitious and incapable, or unambitious and in- 
capable,’ the school is sketched as a monolith of 
middle-class personnel against which he fares badly. 

Yet data collected by observation and interviews 
over a two-year period on the educational per- 
formances and classroom experiences of lower-class 
gang members suggest that pitting middle-class 
schools against variations in the motivation and 
capacity of some lower-class boys is at best too simple 
and at worst incorrect as a model of the problems 
faced by the delinquents. 

First, during middle adolescence when the law 
tequires gang members to attend school, there seems 
to be no relationship between academic performance 
and ‘trouble’. Gangs contain bright boys who do well, 
bright boys who do less well, dull boys who pass, 
dull boys who fail, and illiterates. To cite a single 
example, the grades of thirty ‘core’ members of a 

legro gang, the Conquerors, were equally distri- 
buted in the sophomore and junior years of high 
school. Four of the gang members are illiterate (they 
cannot read, write, or spell the names of the streets 
they live on); twelve consistently receive Ds and Fs on 
their report cards; and fourteen consistently receive 
Cs or better. Four are on the honor roll. Yet all thirty 
Were suspended at least once a semester during the 


Source: Berkeley Journal of Sociology (1963), 8(1), 39-60. 


tenth and eleventh grades, and the average number of 
suspensions received per semester was above two. 
There was a general tendency for the illiterate and 
dull boys to get into more trouble than the better 
students, but none of them was immune from diffi- 
culty. Twenty-two of these thirty regular members 
spent some time in jail during this period. Differences 
in access, success, and failure thus did not seem to 
have a determinate effect on ‘trouble’ in school—at 
least among the Conquerors. 

Second, difficulties occur only in some classes and 
not others. Good and bad students alike are con- 
sistently able to get through half or more of their 
classes without friction. It is only in particular classes 
with particular teachers that incidents leading to 
suspension flare up. This suggests that schools are not 
as monolithic as most contemporary sociologists 
have argued. Moreover, it suggests that something 
more specific about teachers than being ‘middle 
class’ produces problems, just as something more 
specific than being ‘lower class’ about gang members 
produces the response. 


The problem 


For events in high school classrooms to proceed 
smoothly, students must grant teachers some measure 
of authority. Although teachers are in a position to 
overlook a great deal of extra-curricular student 
activity in classrooms, they cannot ignore everything. 
Some modicum of order must be maintained if any- 
thing resembling a process of education is to take 
place. Most teachers thus find themselves in the posi- 
tion of having to act on definitions of improper be- 
havior and hope that students will stop. The authority 
of teachers is put to a test in this act of communica- 
tion. 

Authority becomes a stable basis for interaction 
only when those to whom commands are issued 
voluntarily obey.® Students in classrooms, like all 


judging claims to authority made by others, 
F therefore decide whether treatments received at 
the hands of teachers are based on grounds that can be 
= considered legitimate. 
= Most students accept the authority of teachers to 
pass judgment on practically all behavior that takes 
place in classrooms. The teacher is seen as a person 
who can pay legitimate official attention to every- 
thing that happens inside the physical confines of a 
school plant.? Since the authority of teachers is 
accepted at face value, most students can make sense 
_of the specific actions teachers take towards them. Any 
specific action is interpreted as an instance in which 
this general rule is being applied. 

| This is why, for example, most students do not 
oS question the grades they receive. They accept the 
norm that teachers have the authority to grade them. 
This authority is more or less traditional. A report 
card signed by the teacher is accepted on much the 
same basis as are proclamations of war signed by 
kings. Neither are required by their subjects to give 
strict accounts of the decisions they make because the 
prerogative to make them has been granted in advance 
of the act. 

Gang members understand the treat 
= receive in no such way. They do not a prio. 
ae authority of any teacher. Final judgment on the 
= conferral of legitimacy is Suspended until it is dis- 

covered whether or not authority is being exercised on 
suitable grounds and in a suitable way. The burden of 
= proof lies with the teacher. 
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ways, becoming a ‘delinquent’ y 
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Second, under no con 
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accept these rules of irrelevance often contribute to 
denial of authority." ; 

Third, gang members are extremely sensitive to the 
style in which authority is exercised. The frequent 
and consistent use of the imperative is perceived as aD 
insult to the status and autonomy of those to whom 
this form of address is directed. Teachers who ‘re- 
quest’ conformity are more likely to achieve desired 
results. 

Ultimately, however, the decision to accept of 
reject the authority of teachers is made on the basis of 
a weightier concern. Teachers who consistently 
violate conceptions of proper jurisdiction, irrelevance 
rules, and modes of address will not find gang mem- 
bers particularly co-operative architects of authority. 
But the grounds on which teachers make their formal 
and semi-public evaluations of students tell a more 
important tale. Grades can be based on a number of 
criteria, not all of which gang members find legitimate- 
Moreover, the fact that they get a grade tells them 
nothing about the basis on which the judgment was 
made. They must discover the general rule used by 
Particular teachers to assign grades with only a single 
application of the rule to go on. 

Gang members thus find themselves in a rather 
serious bind. They must figure out the general basis 0? 
which teachers are assigning grades because their 
future behavior depends on what they discover. They 


cannot walk away from the claims made by teachers to 
Possess authority. 


Hypotheses 
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(How about the ex-President of the Club? How 
does he do in your classes?) J ohnny’s smart. 
Johnny’s got a good brain. He doing good. 
Everytime I see Johnny, he always got his books. 
He goes to the bathroom—smokes cigarettes and 
shoots dice like all of us—but you don’t see that 
man cutting no classes. I swear to God, I think 
he really got a swell mental brain. (How about 
the rest of the club?) It just that some people 
lazier than others. Just like Donald. He in my 
classes. I ain’t got no more brains than that man. 
I may know a little more than he do from the 
past things, but as far as that class is related and 
all, I don’t know no more than him. The class 

is just as new to me as it is to him. Now if I 

can pass that class, he can pass that class. He 
didn’t pass this time. He flunked. He got a F. 
He got a F in all his classes. I passes those classes 
with flying colors, with a C. That’s average. I 
always get average grades. I don’t look for no 
A’s and B’s. (Do you think you could get A’s 

if you tried?) I doubt it. I don’t see racking my 
brains to death to get no A on no paper. Cause I 
feel like a A ain’t nothing. A C will get you just 
as far. I mean truthfully I think the highest 
grade I could ever get was a D. (How about 
Carson?) He’s not smart. He dumb. I mean he 
goofy. He just ain’t got it up here, period. We 
gonna get kicked out. (What for?) Fighting, 
gamblin, cutting classes, nasty attitude. (How 
about the guys who don’t get in trouble. How do 
do they do?) Just like us. Some of them smart, 
some of them stupid. I mean there’s a couple 
dudes in my classes that’s born to be somebody, 
people with straight A’s like Johnny, and then 
there’s the real stupid ones. They just sit there 
all quiet, get to class on time, never gamble, 
smoke or nothing and they flunk. You might say 
We got smart ones and they got smart ones just 
like we got average ones and they got average 
ones and we got dumb ones and they got dumb 
ones. Everybody born on this earth ain’t got the 
same brains. 


Second, their response to the presumed authority 
of the teacher may enter into the grade they receive. 
They are conscious that the grade is a source of power, 
and they understand that it may be used as a weapon 
against them. When teachers use grades as sanctions 
in this way, gang members perceive it as discrimina- 
tion. On the basis of the behavior observed in class, 
gang members divide their fellow students into those 
who a priori take as legitimate the claims to authority 
made by teachers and those who do not. (As a rule, 
the latter category is filled with friends.) Expected 
frequences are thus generated under this condition 
also. The distinction between scientists and sell-outs 
lies at the heart of what gang members consider the 
essential difference between their kind of person and 


‘squares’. 


The third dimension that may affect a grade is the 


amount of power possessed by particular students. 
The sources of this power stem from the possibilities 
of physical assault on teachers and an ability to keep a 
class in constant turmoil. Delinquents thus hypothe- 
size that teachers may award grades on this basis. 
The boys define this possibility as ‘bribery’. 


(Are there any teachers who give you good 
grades because they are afraid of you?) Yeah. 
Like Mr F. He say, “Aw, come on, why don’t 
you go give us a break or something.’ And all the 
lady teachers, I won't let them go with nothing. 
Like these teachers say, “You do me a favor and I 
do you one. You straighten up in class and I'll 
make your grade better.’ Shit like that. If you 
control that class, you gonna get a good grade. 
They afraid of you or they want you to stop 
fucking up the class. I control a lot of those classes. 
(What do you do when the teacher tries to make 
a deal with you?) I don’t take shit. That way they 
gotta keep giving me a good grade, They try to 
con me, but I ain’t going for it. Like that stud 
that kicked me out of class yesterday? He tell 
me, ‘Come on, why don’t you be a good guy? 

TIl give you a good grade if you be quiet. Why 
don’t you go on and give me a break?’ I said, 

J sure will, right on your neck!’ When you get a 
good grade, sometimes you know the teacher is 
afraid of you. That’s why he give it to you. 


The final alternative is that grades are randomly 
distributed. This is a distinct possibility in large 
classes such as gym where teachers cannot possibly 
interact personally with all participants. Some students 
become visible of course, either as athletes, delin- 


quents, Or ‘flunkies’. But it is quite possible for a — 


particular boy to be graded on the basis of the way his 
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_ name happens to strike the teacher when he sees it 
_ printed on the report card. 
` When I think I deserve a C and I get a D? 
That’s when I’m gonna bitch. I’m really gonna 
have something to say about it. Cause when I 
feel like I got a better grade? And get something 
lower? I feel like that teacher either prejudiced 
or he just, you know, he just don’t give a damn. 
He just go down, read your name and everybodies’ 
name, and go A, B, C—A, B, C. He get toa 
special name. ‘Well, I don’t like this fellow, TIl 
give him a C. I don’t like him, T'I] give him a D.’ 
You know, so on and so on. Shit. That’s like they 
do in gym, seem like to me. Every damn time it 
seem like my report card came up to be a C, 
I don’t mind a C if I have to get it, but I seen the 
e office. They have 
a whole stack of report cards, Now how a gym 
le ok at your name and go straight 
Just put a grade on? Like he 
C,—A, B, C. And he just 
throw them away! And if he run across a name he 
` ody that, you know, real 
tight with him? Go out for all the sports? You 
know, he flunky for him. Work around the gym. 
Shit like that, You know you gonna give him a 
Bor something. Somebody that deserve a B, he 
‘gonna give a C or D. All kinda shit like that. 


handed down, gang members 
ypotheses or rules about 


j : gang members 
behave like good social Scientists, They draw 


The sample is not s 
The class contains t 
the knowledge on 


elected randomly from the class. 
ypes of students constructed from 


which the predictions were based. 
Gang members thus divide the class into four basic 


sub-groups: bright students who recognize the 
authority of teachers; duller students who recognize 
the authority of teachers; bright students withholding 
` judgment about teachers; and dull students with- 
holding judgment about teachers, The latter two 
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types are like himself. They are his friends. If the gang 
member conducting the inquiry possesses power, this 
dimension will also be of concern, 

As soon as the grades are delivered to the students 
in class, representatives of all types are sampled. 
First, gang members typically ask their friends what 
they received, and then others in the rest of the class 
are interviewed. Most of the ‘poopbutts’, ‘sissies or 
‘squares’ will usually show a gang member their 


report card. Refusals to reveal grades are often dealt 
with sharply. 


(How do you know how the teacher is grading 
you?) Sometimes you don’t man. You don’t know 
whether the stud bribing you with a grade, 
whether he giving you a bad one cause you 

don’t kiss behind him, or whether he straight. Or 
maybe he like the gym teachers that give out the 
grades any which way. (But how do you find 

out what basis the teacher is using?) Well, you 
gotta ask around the class. Find out what other 


kids got. Like when I get my report card? I 
shoot out and ask 


Then I go ask the 
they always let you look at their report cards?) 
They can’t do not 
got to go home s 
with a left and a 


, 
you gonna kno ike 
if he straight or not. 


After the grades have been collected, the process of 
analysing data begins. Final Conclusions can be 
reached at this point, however, only if the teacher has 


Previously provided an account of the grounds being 
used to grade, § 


these accounts an 


Students who wil 
Proof that it is bein 


(What made this teacher fair 2) He’ 
an equal chance to be graded. Like hed say, 


“How'd you like to be graded on this? Cl, 
average, individual, or what? See 


let’s say half the cl; 


’d give the class 


ike that, you know, and he 
would grade you as such if that’s the way you 
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want to be graded. I mean I felt that the teacher 
real fair. See, after the first report card, after he 
see the grades wasn’t too good? He asked us how 
we would like him to grade, and what we would 
like him to do. (The grades from the first report 
weren’t very good?) No, they weren’t so hot. 
Cause, you know, he wanted to see how his 
approach did and how we would react to it. 
Anyway, the results wasn’t so hot. Anyway, he 
gave us a choice. So I felt that was helping 
them, helping me, and that he seemed fair. 


In addition, teachers who attempt to bribe certain 
Students will also signal the basis on which they behave 
in advance of the grade. If a gang member receives 
a better grade than the one he expected relative to 
other students, he suspects a ‘con’. He thus reviews 
his previous relationship with the teacher. If the 
teacher has offered him a good grade in return for 
good behavior, he has sufficient grounds to conclude 
that the grade he received was based on his power to 
Control the class. 


(How do you know when you get a good grade 
whether you deserved it or whether the teacher is 
trying to buy you off?) When they tell you 
personally. You know, we was in the class by 
ourself when they told me I could get a good 
grade if I stop being a troublemaker. Like Mrs 

C. Like in class she told the whole class, ‘If you 
be quiet you get a good grade!’ You know, every- 
body get a C or something on their report 

card, But she told me privately, I guess maybe 
cause I was such a troublemaker. When I see what 
everybody else got? And I see that they all fail 

or get something else? I know I got the grade 
cause I control the class. 


_ Similarly, if the teacher has recently left him alone 
in class regardless of what he has done, he concludes 
that the teacher is afraid of him. In this case also 
he thinks that the teacher is trying to buy control. 


(How do you know when you get a good grade 
because the teacher is afraid of you?) After you 
ask around the class, you know, you see 
everybody that shoulda done bad done bad and 
shit like that. And you got a good grade? Well, 
sometimes that teacher just leave you alone. I 
mean you be talking and everything and they 
won’t say nothing. Then you know he afraid of 
you and he afraid you'll fire on him [slug him] 
if you get a bad grade. 


_ If teachers provide the rules used to grade students 
in advance of the grading period, regardless of whether 
they are using fair criteria, bribing, or discriminating, 
gang members do not need to request information in 
order to find out what is going on. As soon as they 
receive their grade and compare it to others, they 
know what’s happening’. 

But if gang members need more information to 
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provided in advance of the marking period, they will 
go to the teacher and ask for an account of the grade 
they received. This event typically takes place a day or 
two after report cards have been handed out. 

If a gang member is given a grade he thinks he 
deserves relative to others, he suspects that the grades 
have been awarded fairly. But his suspicions are 
based only on the perceived relationship between 
grades and mental capacity. He can only confirm his 
suspicions by checking with the teacher. Moreover, 
if the gang member suspects that the grade is fics 
his request to have the grade explained is uniformly 
polite. 

The teacher’s response to a request is crucial in- 
formation to the gang member. If he receives an ac- 
count of his grade and the account is at all reasonable, 
he concludes that the teacher is grading fairly. The 
very fact that the teacher provides a reason at all 
predisposes him to conclude that the criteria being 
used to pass and fail students are on the ‘up and up’. 


After we got our compositions back I went up to 
him you know. I asked him about my composition. 
I got a D over F and I ask him what I did 
wrong. He told me that he could tell by the way 
I write that I could do better than what I did. 
‘And he explained it to me, and he showed me 
what I need to improve. And he showed me, if I 
correct my paper, I would get a D, a straight D 
instead of that F. O.K. And I got the D for half 
the work. But anyway he showed me how I 
could get a regular D and pass his class. I mean 
I feel like that teacher was helping me. I mean he 
was showing me a way I could pass the class 

and how he was grading everybody. I mean the 
way he explained everything to me, I knew he 
was straight, that he was grading fairly. 


Similarly, if a gang member receives a lower grade 
than expected, he suspects that teachers are using 
grades as a weapon to award those who accept their 
authority and punish those who reject it. Again, he 
can come to no final conclusions about the rule 
being used to give grades until he checks with the 
teacher. 

If the gang member feels there is a possibility he is 
being discriminated against, he demands an account 
of the grade. He typically asks, ‘What the hell did I 
get this for?’ Moreover, since each gang member is in 
a slightly different position with respect to mental 
capacity and power, they all approach the teacher 
alone instead of in groups, even though they compare 
notes carefully after the encounter has passed. 


See, me and that man, we always be fighting. 
Maybe because of my attitude. See, a lot of 
teachers grade you on your attitude toward 
them and not your work. And like sometimes 
you be talking, you know, and he say, ‘Why 
don’t you hush! Shut up! T told you once or 
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And you know, I get tired of copping pleas. 

“Hell yeah Pm trying to start an argument! 

So he say, ‘If you keep fooling around Pm going 
to lower your grade.’ 

On the report card, the dude give me a D. I told 
that son of a bitch today, I know damn well my 
work better than a D! Cause all my tests have 
been C’s, you know, and everybody else getting a 
C. Pm hip to shit like that, man. 

Then he gonna tell me, “Well, I grade on the 
notes and the homework more than I do the 
tests.’ 

I say, ‘Well, what kind of a teacher are you? 
What bull shit you got on your mind? I cussing 
at him all the time, That man don’t move me! 

He bore me! He get on my damn nerves! 

He look up at me. ‘You trying to start a fight?’ 

T say, ‘I’m gonna start the biggest fight you ever 
seen! I want my grade changed!’ 

And he say, ‘Why don’t you go sit down?’ 

‘No man, I ain’t gonna sit down till 
my grade out! Yo 


d sit down. That nasty ass 
motherfucker just don’t like bloods, 


“Oh, I guess he made a 


use I wasn’t with you all 
during the six weeks so I give you a D? 


So I say, ‘Look, man, I don’t think a D’s fair 


either. I think I ought to get a B or C just like 
everyone else.’ 

“Well, Pll give you a D and you'll get a better 
grade next time.’ 

All the time I was talking to him he had his head 
in a book, and when he looked up it seemed like 
you could see in his eyes that he was almost 
scared. You know. Didn’t want to say too much. 
It seem like almost everything you say, he agrees 
with you and make you look like a ass. ‘Yeah. 
Yeah. That’s right, that’s right.’ Stuff like that. 
And you know that some of the things you be 
saying you know is wrong. You’d be expecting 
him to say, ‘No, that’s wrong.’ You know. And 
he’d be agreeing with everything you say. He 

just say, ‘Well, do things right next time and I'll 
go on and give you a better grade.’ Something 
like that. Then he say, ‘I sorry.’ He apologize to 
you. Shit like that. That’s how you know a teacher 
is scared of you, and if he scared of you, he 
going to give you a better grade than you deserve, 
not a worse one! That gym man! They don’t 
know what they give you. They just hand them 
out as they come up. 

I finally say, ‘O.K. Fuck it? You know. I didn’t 
want no F so I took the D. And I say, ‘Well 

look here, man, I hope to hell I don’t have your 
stupid ass for a gym teacher next term!’ 


Putting down the teacher: 
was given ad 


he teacher?) Yeah. I 
him. (What happened ?) 


‘ing everybody what they got. So he 

go up to this One stud, Art, and he Say, “You see 

Mrs G., that bitch, she gave me a F, What’s 

the story?’ 

Art say, ‘She gave me a 

Tyrone say, ‘Shit. You 
OW come you 

Art say, ‘I don’ 


So Tyrone goes up to her. He said, ‘What the 


hell’s going on here? Why I get that F? I felt 

the answer to this question was right! I think it’s 
right! 

She said, ‘Well, no, it isn’t. Pm sorry.’ 

He say, ‘Why ain’t it right?” 

She say, ‘I corrected it the way I saw fit.’ 

He say, ‘Well shit! Why ain’t it right?” 

She say, ‘Uh, would you stop using so much 
profound [sic] language. I'll have to tell the Dean.’ 
He say, ‘Tell the fucking Dean! He ain’t nobody! 
Aw fuck you!’ 

She told the Dean, and the Dean kicked him out. 


It is important to point out that not all gang 
members are able to learn something about the rules 
teachers use to grade by using this procedure. The 
illiterates or relatively dull students who expect 
Fs even under the fair condition, and the bright gang 
members who expect As and Bs, are ina further bind. 
The F students cannot distinguish between the fair 
case and the case of discrimination, and the A student 
cannot distinguish between the fair case and the case 
of being ‘bribed’. Unlike the F student, however, the A 
student will be particularly sensitive to discrimination. 
Gang members who fall in these two categories use 
other grounds to decide whether or not to co-operate 
with teachers, The procedure being discussed here thus 
works best for average students, those who can learn 
something by receiving As and Fs. Most boys, in- 
cluding gang members, however, fall into this category 
—at least while they are attending school. 


Conclusions 


Once gang members have either requested or de- 
manded accounts from teachers, they have all the 
materials needed to come to a conclusion. The accounts 
that teachers give or fail to give furnish warranted 
grounds for understanding one aspect of what goes 
on in the classroom. The gang member has discovered 
the class or rule being used to grade and thus can 
understand the single grade he received. Once having 
discovered the rule, however, he then faces the ques- 
tion of what to do about it. It is in the decisions he 
makes about his future course of action that we 
discover the essence of the delinquent. 

If he concludes that he is being either discriminated 
against, bribed, or treated randomly, he does not 
modify his behavior. Even though he becomes aware 
that ‘kissing ass’ will get him a better grade, he does not 
avail himself of the technique. He is prevented by his 
sense of morality. The tactic is considered illegitimate. 
After all, he reasons, ‘If I go for that shit I might as 
well stick to the streets and pull some big-time action!’ 


(So you know your attitude toward the teacher 
gets you bad grades sometimes?) Yeah, sometimes 
it does. (Why don’t you change your attitude?) 

I wouldn’t go kiss up to them motherfucking 
teachers for nothing! Shit! They prejudiced or 
they gonna hit you over the head with that 
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Well no! We supposed to be graded on what we 
know. Right? Ain’t that supposed to be how it 
is? Damn teachers are something. I tell you they 
ain’t got shit but a racket going, man. 
Motherfuckers get down there and kiss them 
God damn principals’ asses, the bosses” asses. 
That’s the last motherfucking thing I do! I 
wouldn’t go kiss that damn horse’s ass for 
nothing! I wouldn’t do shit for that man. If I go 
running over there, I’m gonna feel funny. Cause 
T'm always getting in trouble. What if I go 
running over there and ask him, ‘Look man, why 
don’t you help me out in gym. Tell this man to 
kinda lighten up on me cause he kinda fucking 
my grades around. I ain’t for all this shit. I 

know I’m doing right.’ You know. Shit like that. 
He gonna say, ‘Lee, you always want favors, but 
you never want to do nothing in return. You're 
always messing up in class.’ And this and that 
and the other shit. Pd rather be raped, man. If I 
go for that shit I might as well stick to the streets 
and pull some big time action! Shit! If I gonna — 
be corrupt? If I gonna get me a racket going like 
that, shit, I ain’t gonna waste my time sucking 
up to no teachers! I gonna pull some big time 
shit. 


Practical applications 

How do gang members act in classroom once they 
decide that a teacher’s claims to authority are illegiti- 
mate? 

While gang members remain in school, either before 
graduating or before being kicked out, they do not 
comply with the grounds teachers use to treat them. 
This fact explains much of their delinquency in the 
classroom. If they feel that a teacher is discriminating 
against them because his claims to authority are not 
being granted, they are careful to avoid all behavior 
that implicitly or explicitly recognizes this authority, 
Raising a hand in class, for example, is a gesture used 
by students to present themselves as candidates for 
speaking. Implicit in the gesture is an understanding 
that the student may not be called on. The gesture 
implies further that the teacher has the authority to 
grant speaking privileges in class. If a student raises 
his hand, he thus implicitly makes the authority of 
the teacher legitimate. This is why gang members — 
refuse to raise their hands in some classes and prefer 
interjecting comments without being recognized, This 
behavior would no doubt be treated by some theorists 
as a rude and unruly by-product of ‘lower-class 
culture’. Lower-class or not, the behavior has its 


reasons. 


I’m not the quiet type in that class [California 
history]. Like when we're having a discussion or 
something? I don’t go for all that raising your 


ag 
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hand. Cause everybody else on the other side of 
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_ the room might—while the teacher asking you a 
question ?—well the one that just went by, i 
people probably still discussing it. And you might 
want to get in on that. And you just come on out 
and say something, and he tell you to get out of 
class. Well that shit ain’t no good, man. So you 
know that kinda get on my nerves. But I don’t 
mind getting kicked out of class. That ain’t no 
big thing. I feel like—that class I got now?— 
if I try hard I can pass. My citizenship may not 
be worth a damn, but I can pass the class. 

(Do you always forget to raise you hand?) Hell 
no! I raise my hand in Civics and some of the 
other classes. That’s interesting. But California 
history ain’t shit. It’s easy. It’s simple. It’s just 
that teacher. He a punk! He just ain’t used to us. 
He just don’t understand bloods [Negroes]. I 


don’t raise my hand for that freak! I just tell the 
dude what’s on my mind. 


The time and circumstances that surround entering 
implications for the 


See us between fifth and sixth 


1 was standing by my locker. 

y locker right next to his class. So he come up 
» ‘Lee, you tell Wilson that if you 

two come late to class m gonna get you both 

Kicked out of school.’ 

So I went and told Billy, and we made it our 


business to be late. We walked in about five 


minutes late, Knocked on the door, He opened the 


before he kicked us out. 


Gang members also have the choice of 
before the bell is run 


the teacher. 
re the bell is 


si 


rung, they flaunt the authority of both the teacher 
and the school. 


(What do you do when you discover that the 
teacher has been grading you unfairly?) Lots of 
times we just get up and walk out. Like you say, | 
‘Oh man, I’m tired of this class.’ You just jump i 
up and walk out and shut the door. (What do the 
teachers do?) Mostly they just look at us and then 
resume with the rest of the class and don’t say 
nothing. (Why don’t they report you?) I guess 
they be glad for us to be out of their class. 


More frequently, however, they wait until the bell 
rings to leave class instead of waiting for a sign of 
dismissal from the teacher. This act implicitly accepts 
the authority of the school while explicitly rejecting the 
authority of the teacher. When this happens teachers 


who feel they have authority to protect often take 
action, 


After class, as soon as the bell rang, everybody 
jumped up. The teacher said, ‘Everybody sit 
back down! You’re not leaving right now!’ 

So Alice jumped up. She starts walking out. 

He say, ‘Alice, go sit down!” > 
Alice say, ‘Who the hell you talking to! I’m tired 
of school. I’m going home!’ 

She waiked to the door. He grabbed her. She 
looked at him. ‘I’m gonna count to three, and if 
you don’t get your hands off me... No, I ain’t 
even gonna count! Take your hands off me!’ 

He took his hands off. He say, ‘We’re going to 
the office this minute!’ 
She say, ‘You going to the office by yourself 
unless you get somebody else to go down there 
with you!’ 

And so she walked away. So she was down talking 


to some other girls, and he say, ‘Alice, would you 
please come!’ 


She say, ‘No! And stop bugging me! Now get out 
of here!” 

I didn’t see all of the argument, I just went off and 
left. When I passed him I said, ‘Man, you ain’t 
nothing!’ 


He looked at me. Then he say, 
days you gonna get yours,’ 


In addition, gang members are careful never to use 
forms of address that suggest deference, “Yes Sir’ and 


‘No Sir’ are thus self-consciously stricken from the 
vocabulary, 


‘One of these 


And you know | 


tell you you don’t Say ‘Yes? ‘No’. It’s € 
Sir’ and ‘No Sir’, n 


|. L say, ‘All right, you 
’t like it. T feel if I did, 


y saying ‘Yes Sir’ and ‘No 


Sir’ to somebody. (How would you feel?) Pd 
feel like I was a little old punk or something. 


But of all the techniques used by gang members to 
communicate rejection of authority, by far the most 
subtle and most annoying to teachers is demeanor. 
Both white and Negro gang members have developed 
a uniform and highly stylized complex of body move- 
ments that communicate a casual and disdainful 
aloofness to anyone making normative claims on their 
behavior. The complex is referred to by gang members 
as ‘looking cool’, and it is part ofa repertoire of stances 
that include ‘looking bad’ and ‘looking tore down’. 
The essential ingredients of ‘looking cool’ are a 
walking pace that is a little too slow for the occasion, 
a straight back, shoulders slightly stooped, hands in 
Pockets, and eyes that carefully avert any party to the 
interaction. There are also clothing aides which en- 
hance the effect such as boot or shoe taps and a hat 
if the scene takes place indoors. 

This stance can trigger an incident if a teacher reacts 
to it, but it is the teacher who must make the first 
Overt move. The beauty of the posture resides in its 
being both concrete and diffuse. Teachers do not miss 
it, but they have a great deal of difficulty finding 
anything specific to attack. Even the mightiest of 
educators feels embarrassed telling high school 
Students to ‘stand up straight’. As the following episode 
Suggests, teachers typically find some other issue on 
which to vent their disapproval. 


The first day I came to school I was late to class 
so this teacher got smart with me. He didn’t 
know me by name. See a lot of people have to 

go by the office and see what class they in or 
something, Like there was a lot of new people 
there, So you know I was fooling around cause I 
know nothing gonna happen to you if you late. 
Cause all you tell them, you tell them you got the 
Program mixed or something. 

When I came into the class you know I heard a 
lot of hollering and stuff. Mr H. was in the class 
too. He’s a teacher, see. I guess he had a student 
teacher or something, you know, because he was 
getting his papers and stuff. So Mr H. went out. 
Well this new teacher probably wonder if he 
gonna be able to get along with me or something. 
Cause when I came in the class, you know, 
everybody just got quiet. Cause the class was 
kinda loud, When I walked in the class got quiet 
all of a sudden. Like they thought the Principal 
was coming in or something. 

So I walk into class and everybody look up. That’s 
natural, you know, when somebody walk into class. 
People gonna look up at you. They gonna see 
who it is coming in or something. So I stopped. 
You know, like this. Looked around. See if there 
was any new faces. Then a girl named Diane, 

she say, ‘Hey Ray! You know, when I walk into 
class they start calling me and stuff. They start 
hollering at me. 
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I just smile and walk on. You know. I had my 

hands in my pocket or something cause I didn’t 

have no books and I just walk into class with my 

hands in my pockets a lot of times. I mean I 

have to walk where I can relax. I’m not going to 

walk with my back straight. I mean you know I 

relax. (What were you wearing?) About what I 

got on now. I had a pair of black slacks and a 

shirt on but they weren’t real high boots. They 

came up to about here. 

Then I looked over at the teacher. I see we had a 

new teacher. He was standing in front of the 

desks working on some papers and doing some- 

thing. He looked at me. I mean you enter by 

the front of the classroom so when you walk into 

the classroom he’s standing right there. You 

gotta walk in front of him to get to the seats. So S 
then I went to sit down. Soon as I passed his 

desk he say, ‘Just go sit down.’ Just like that. 

So I stop. I turn around and look at him, then I 

went and sat down. (What kind of look did you 

give him?) You might say I gave him a hard 

Jook. I thought you know he might say something 

else. Cause that same day he came he got to 

hollering at people and stuff. I don’t like people 

to holler at me. He was short, you know, about 

medium build. He might be able to do a little 

bit. So I say to myself, ‘I better sit down and 

meditate a little bit’ 

So I went and sat down. I sat in the last row in 

the last seat. Then he say, ‘Come sit up closer.’ 

So I scoot up another chair or two. Then he tell 

me to come sit up in the front. So I sat up there. 

Then you know a lot of people was talking. A lot 

of people begin telling me that he be getting 

smart all day. You know Studdy? He a big 

square but he pretty nice. He told me how the t 
teacher was. And Angela start telling me about U 
how he try to get smart with her. He say, ‘This x 
is where you don’t pick out no boy friend. You 

come and get your education.’ I mean just cause 

you talk to a boy, that don’t mean you be 

scheming on them or nothing. It just that you 

want to be friends with people. 

Then he say something like, ‘You two shut up or 

TIl throw you out on your ear.’ So he told me he’d 

throw me out. 

So I say, ‘The best thing you can do is ask me to 

leave and don’t tell me. You'll get your damn 

ass kicked off if you keep messing!’ 

Then he told me to move over on the other side, 

See I was talking to everybody so he told me to ` 
move away from everybody. And so I moved to 
the other side. He told me to move three times! 
I had to move three times! And then he got to 
arguing at somebody else. I think at somebody 
else that came in the class. You know, a new 
person. So while he was talking to them, I left 
out. I snuck out of class. 

So I walked out the class. Went out in the yard 
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ie abe 2 ‘ball We were supposed 

si playing bas Ji. 

rio ratin the basketball out there so I took the 
ball through the hall on the way back in. I was 
gonna go back out there and play some more. See 
I had the ball and I passed by his class and I 
looked in. I seen him with his back turned and I 
didn’t like him. That’s when I hit him. I hit him 
with the ball. Got him! I didn’t miss, Threw it 
hard too. Real hard! 


It is easier for teachers to attack the demeanor of 
students directly if the encounter is formal and dis- 
cipiinary, If a gang member is ‘sent’ to someone for 
punishment, the teacher or principal he appears before 
often makes demeanor an issue. In the following 
incident, a gang member is Suspended for ten days 
ostensibly because he faced the music with his hands 
in his pockets and the touch of a smile on his face. 


Miss W., she sent me to Mr M. cause I cussed at 
her. When I came to class he was talking to some 
gray boys [white boys] and he called me in. He 
talked at me like he gonna knock me out, 

Talked about fifteen minutes, He wasn’t coming 
on nice. He got right down to the point. ‘I think 
you know what you're in here for. I think you 
know what you did fourth period concerning 

Miss W. 

I say, ‘Yeah, I know what I done.’ 

And so he just sat down and went on and talked. 
He told me to sit down. I was already sat down, 
Thad my hands in my pockets. He told me to 

take my hands out of my pockets. (Why?) I 

guess he wanted my attention. I was looking down 
at the floor and he told me to look at him. I 

look at him and look down at the floor again. He 
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didn’t say nothing then. And I walked out the 
wodki and I just smiled. And he say, CORR 
on back here! I want to talk to you again.’ So 
went back there. ‘What was that smile for? That 
little smile you gave.’ =n 

I say, ‘Ain’t nobody can tell me if I can smile. 
He said, ‘You smiling as if you gave me a bad 
time. You didn’t. I gave you a bad time!’ : 

So he told me to go on down to the Principal. 
He told me the Principal was gonna suspend me 
for ten days, (Did he?) Yup. 


Yet when gang members are convinced tiet ese 
educational enterprise and its ground rules are ss 
legitimately pursued, that a teacher is really interes = 
in teaching them something, and that efforts to pa 
will be rewarded, they consistently show up on Hor 
leave when the class is dismissed, raise their han 
before speaking, and stay silent and awake. 


I mean I feel like that teacher was helping me. I 
mean he was showing me a way I could pass his 7 
class. And then all the time he was telling me, yO | 
know, he was leaving me with confidence that I 
could do better if I wanted to, Like I mean he'd 
be up in front of the class you know, and he’d | 
give the class an equal chance to be graded. I 
mean I felt that the teacher was real fair. Cause 
some of the people that were slow, he would help. 
I mean he wouldn’t take off time just for that few 
little people but he would help you. He’d give you 
confidence. Tell you you can do better. That man 
used to have a desk full of people. Everyday after 
class you know there be somebody up there talking 
to him. Everybody passed his class too. He let 

you know that you wasn’t in there for nothing. 


5 Cloward and Ohlin, op, cit, 

6 Cohen, op. cit, 

7 Miller, Op. cit. $ 

8 Chester I, Barnard, The Functions of the Executive 
(Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press 1938), 
163. 


9 This assumption is widely shared by both sociologists 
and gang members. Hopefully we will some day put i 
to a test, 

based on the assumption that 
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a rule about proper conduct is 
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Everyone who has ever been a pupil in more than one 
school, or been in more than one school class, is 
aware that every school and every classroom is 
unique. Some of the differences can, of course, be 
Measured—and we can be sure that someone or other 
at some-time or other has set about trying to measure 
those differences between schools and classrooms 
which are measurable. But in spite of this we do not 
seem to know a great deal more about those differ- 
ences than we did before. What we have suggested in 
the course units which are concerned with this area, 
and what has directed the choice of readings in this 
Section, is that a possibly more fruitful way of trying 
to isolate the causes underlying those differences 
would be to look at the ‘culture’ of the school and of 
the classroom. 

These school and classroom cultures might be seen 
as arising out of the coming together of the pupil and 
the teacher subcultures. The way in which a student 
Subculture is formed and grows—based on agreed 
Solutions to common problems facing the group— 
forms the core of the article by Hughes, Becker and 
Geer, The student culture they describe involves not 
only agreement on the solution of problems but also 
on the definition of what constitutes a problem, in the 
light of their goals. 

The form the student (or pupil or teacher) culture 
takes, however, is not only determined by what the 
group members see as their problems and the per- 
Spectives they have on these problems. Another 
Tonan element is what the individuals involved 
Gane to the situation, and which of their many identi- 
ite become relevant in any given situation. This is the 
å eme of the paper by Becker and Geer. (It is, inci- 
say, an outgrowth of the same piece of research 
Which formed the basis of ‘Student culture and 

cademic effort’.) They discuss the conditions, under 
Which the cultures men participate in elsewhere, affect 
What goes on in the work groups. The authors ask 


under what conditions normally latent identities 
become relevant, for such identities do not influence 
behaviour merely by virtue of being held in common 
by many of the participants. 

This leads us to ask which of the pupils’ and teachers’ 
identities are more or less latent in school situations 
and which of these frequently become relevant. 
Social class is a prime example of such an identity; its 
relevance is, however, often overlooked and pupil 
behaviour attributable to a social class subcultural 
identity is often wrongly attributed to an individual 
personality shortcoming. 

The readings by Bernstein, and by Ford, Young and 
Box, have been selected to show the importance of 
recognizing both the nature and the source of these 
social class differences. Bernstein’s work on socio- 
linguistics is by now very well known and we have 
selected for this volume a more general piece, which 
puts very clearly his basic thesis about the link 
between social class, language and education.* 

The work by Ford, Young and Box extends the area 
covered by class differences among children and the - 
authors indicate some ways in which these differences 
relate to particular subcultural milieusfromwhichthey 
derive. These are especially concerned with different 
social class notions of justice, friendship and privacy 
and they spell out some theoretical implications of 


the existence of these differences, suggesting specific- 


ally that the working-class child may be deficient in- 
roleplaying ability. 


*Although a paper by Bernstein is included here, it is only a 
summary of his work on sociolinguistics and education. — 
Anyone interested in finding out in more detail about Bern- 
stein’s work on sociolinguistics could start off by looking at two 
particularly useful articles by Bernstein: “A Sociolinguistic 
approach to social learning’, in J. Gould (ed.), Penguin Social 
Science Survey, 1965, and “Social class and linguistic develop- 
ment: A theory of social learning’ in A. H. Halsey, J. Floud and 
C. A. Anderson (eds) Education, Economy and Society, Collier- 


Macmillan 1961. 
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50. Section II 3 
> A particularly neglected aspect of sociological 
studies concerned with organizations generally, as 
well as with those carried out on schools, has been 
that of the physical space in which the interaction 
takes place. The way in which the available space is 
used is taken as much for granted as is the fact that 
the actors within it are humans. The articles by Goff- 
man, and the Bennetts, are, typically for Goffman, on 
the implications of interpersonal space. The Bennetts, 
on the other hand, concentrate more on the total phys- 
ical environment, the values it secretes and the effects 

it has on the interaction which takes place within it. 

The paper by Dumont and Wax brings our feet 
back to educational ground with its description and 
analysis of a particularly striking example of pupil 
culture at work in the classroom. The Cherokee 
pupils whose schools the authors studied appeared on 
the surface to be model pupils. They were quiet, 
i i d yet they never learnt what 
to teach. Refusin; 


ject-matter, his conceptions of the ‘good? and ‘difficult? 
pupil, his notion of what constitutes ‘effective? 
S of relating to his 


example, cc 
functioning, and ideas of 
framed in currently available 
the vocabularies of professi 
cation, 

The pupil’s Conception of classr 


pi t ‘00m reality, and his 
opportunities for particular kinds of school experience, 


are partly contingent upon the teacher’s pedagogical 
preferences and the assumptions which they indicate. 
The sociological study of pedagogy can, therefore, 
provide a fruitful perspective for the analysis of 
teacher-pupil interaction, 

The extract from Durkheim’s Education and 
Sociology underlines the social nature of pedagogy | 
and learning. Durkheim criticizes some of the pre- | 
vailing interpretations of education which rely on 
Psychological explanations and which fail to take | 
account of the social contexts in which it takes place. 

He argues that teaching and learning cannot be seen 
simply as expressions of the ‘mental states’ or ‘human 
nature’ of individual teachers and learners, but as also | 
embodying the social principles, the assumptions an | 
ideals which prevail in any set of educational ar- 
rangements. 

The papers by Berger and Mills both provide ways 

in which we can examine the assumptions and princi- f 
ples which operate through the actions of teachers. 

Like most ‘professionals’, teachers are exponents ofa 
fund of applied knowledge. They bring to the 
social worlds of pupils particular frames of referent 

and criteria which serve as a means of defining an 
evaluating their work and behaviour, The ideas which 

this knowledge contains are, therefore, closely bound 

up with the organization of the school, Berger argues 

that ‘every society contains a repertoire of identities 

that is part of the “objective knowledge” of its 
members’. This objective knowledge is internalize 

and becomes the basis for the explanations and de- 
scriptions which human actors apply to themselves 

and to each other. When people describe motives oF 
impute them to one another, they formulate their 
descriptions through Socially-acceptable and relevant 
‘vocabularies’. Some of these will have become organ- 

ized into ‘theories’—for example, psychoanalytic 
theory—others are Part of a fund of common-sense, 
everyday knowledge. Clearly, depending on by whom 

they are uttered, they have varying consequences for 

the individuals to whom they are applied. > 

woh PPer by Becker focuses on a range of ‘images 
Which teachers may have of their pupils. He argues 
that, like the clients of other professionals, pupils até 
ikely to be classified according to preconceived 
Notions as to what Constitutes an ‘ideal’ and a ‘diffi- 
cult’ pupil and that this has an important bearing 00 
the ways in which they experience school. Some of 
these notions, Becker Suggests, have arisen from the 

f ideas about social-class differences 


7 Student culture and academic effort 
E. C. Hughes, H. S. Becker and Blanche Geer 


Student culture in medical school* 


utes (of which student cultures are one ex- 
font develop best where a number of people are 
tensi with common problems and interact both in- 
for ead and extensively in the effort to find solutions 
cies ai em, where people who face the same contingen- 
to TR exigencies in everyday life have an opportunity 
ae with these communally (Summer 1907; 
fo: n 1955). Medical school is an ideal hot-house 

T such a plant. 
Re cag students live with a number of pressing 
from ae problems, the most important stemming 
with 4 e fact that they are continuously presented 
limit a, enormous and, in any practical sense, un- 
and k amount of material to learn. Though students 
to e, agree that the criterion for choosing what 
there is n should be relevance for medical practice, 
the fac enough disagreement and uncertainty among 
is ree as to what is relevant so that the student 
in is presented with a clear directive to guide him 
Probl own studies. Students worry together over this 
dishes inoneor another of its many transformations, 
Sone four years of school. 
Propiti arly, medical school provides extremely 
ation A conditions—intensive interaction and iso- 
of ¢ rom outside influences—for the development 
Gui oe solutions to these problems. Students 
Weeks spend eight or more hours 10 school every 
and > Working and studying together in the labs 
evening the wards, and are likely to spend many 
Well NG and weekends together in similar activity as 
our t uch of their work is carried on in groups © 
dima oe and these are arranged so 
come to ia from course to course that the students 
at ari now many of their fellows with the intimacy 
e wae from close, continuous association at work. 
People, te nts are insulated from contact with other 
and bec oth by reason of their crowded schedules 
ause they find it difficult to talk with people 


who are not suffering under the sam 

they are. Even those students who have frien Sa 
brothers only a year or two ahead of them in school 
report that they get little help with their immediate 
problems from these people. Each class of approxi- 
mately one hundred students goes through school as a 
unit, meeting the problems they face together. 

This intensive interaction in an isolated group 
produces a particularly meaningful and essential 
array of those understandings and agreements we 
call student culture. One set of understandings specifies 
goals and values, telling the students that they are in 
school to learn those things relevant to their prospec- 
tive professional futures. In the school we studied, 
students came to believe that they were in school to 
acquire the knowledge and clinical experience one 
must have before he can assume the responsibility 
of the physician for the lives of his patients, a res- 
ponsibility they intended and expected to have once 
they finished school. They based their interpretations 
of the worth of various school activities on the criterion 
of how well this function was served in each. Another 
set of understandings suggested modes of co-operation 
designed to meet examinations and other crises, and 
such recurrent problems as sharing loads of clinical 
work assigned to groups. 

The student’s interpretation of specific events and 
issues tends to be made in categories that are part of 
the student culture, because these events and issues 
are new and unfamiliar and do not fit easily into 
categories provided by his earlier experiences. These 
cultural understandings coerce his behavior though 
not, at least in medical school, by methods as crude 
as punishment by fellow-participants in the sub- 
culture (characteristic of subcultures in the under- 
ork groups). It is not that the 


world or industrial w 
student must abide by these informal and hardly 
at they constrain 


conscious agreements, but rather th 
his thinking and perspective almost without his being 
aware of it (though an occasional student may be 


e 


`a degree of tension between what he 


PY E like to do and what the group norms specify as 


correct). a 


The academic years 


‘haps the most important factor in the development 
ee culture during the freshman year is the 
formation of a group in which all or nearly all 
members have opportunities for interaction with each 
other. When the freshmen arrive in medical school, 
although they come with the common intention of 
becoming physicians, they are not a group in any but 
the nominal sense that all are in the first year class, 
They begin to get to know some of their fellow students 
right away, but this takes place not in the class at 
large but within small groups. The small groups are 
of two types. First to form are friendship groups 
consisting of students similar in social status who have 
opportunities for leisure interaction because they live 
near or with each other. Fraternity members, for 
example, most of whom are 


unmarried, make friends 
in their own house, married Students get to know other 
married students who live i 
or trailer camp, 
belong to a frai 
center to eat and 
type of group fo: 
the faculty assi 
dissection t » members of different friendship 
groups get to kn 
conditions that 


groups makes it 
attitudes curren’ 
problems, and, 
friends solutions he and 


again in the laboratory. Ona schedule like this there is 
little Opportunity for ini 

the class, nor do the st 
problems except abou! 
they begin to draw to 


selves as a group, they think of the facul 
Opposed to their own 


and does (which are some: 
the future they envision 


and from their past experience in getting through 
school and college. A. 

The student concept of what medicine is ae 
first. They believe it is a great body of known Ba ~ 
some of which will be imparted to them in the s 
year for eventual use when they become physic aae 
The idea that everything is important soon gets the! 
into a dilemma, for there are more facts than they 
have time to learn. They are told this by Pio ao 
and prove it to themselyes when, after studying the 
and five hours a night and on weekends as well, A 
have not mastered the material to their own sal 
faction. ; 

As they realize they can’t learn everything, all a 
the most self-exacting students see that they oo 
study only important things and let the rest agen F 
what is important? This question becomes the e 
subject of discussion in student groups shortly be os 
the first major examinations. Two points of Ki 
predominate. One group of students believes the mai 
important facts are those they will use in it a 
practice. (Selection of these facts is a matter a stu i 
feels quite competent about even if he has only pee 
in school a few weeks.) A second group of studen : 
most of them fraternity members, takes into eit 
the necessity of passing examinations to stay in school. 
On this basis, the important facts are those the faculty 
thinks important. Students who believe this develop 
various systems for finding out what the faculty 
wants them to know. d 
Although taking the examinations brings the issue 
of what to study to a head, it does not settle it. Rightly 
or wrongly, students consider some questions ‘im- 
practical’, unrelated, that is, to the practice of medi- 
cine. These questions lead students of the group me 
believes in studying things important for medica 
practice to begin thinking more about what the faculty 
thinks these are. In preparation for the next examina- 
tions these students pool their knowledge, make use 
of files of old tests, and consult members of the class 
who already study in this way. But the examinations 
also contain questions students consider ‘unfair’— 
Points not emphasized in lectures or texts. Students 
who follow some system for learning what the faculty 
wants are unable to predict such questions. The 
faculty has not been ‘playing the game’, As a result of 


their difficulties with the examinations, both groups of 
Students begin to have doubts about the faculty. The 
Practice-minded gro 


up wonders whether the faculty 
teaching first year subjects (most of whom are Ph.D.s) 
knows much abou 


group wonders wh 


What is important; if not, perhaps it is impossible 
to predict what wil] 


get them’. The signi 
ment of student cul 
students draw clo 
problem in a way 

They agreed 
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medical facts’. These are the only ones they have time 
for, as there is so much to learn. These are the facts 
important for practice, certain to be on examinations 
if the faculty is reasonable. To this central proposition 
the students add a number of other understandings 
which they apply to their daily activities. 

1. Basic facts are most economically learned from 
textbooks, This means that lectures which do not 
follow the text are a waste of student time, and a 
faculty member who strays from the text is a poor 
lecturer who probably has some scientific axe to 
gtind in connection with his own research which does 
not concern medical students, 2. Demonstrations and 
lab work which repeat classical experiments are a 
waste of time; the results are most easily learned in 
the text and students can’t do them well enough to 
learn much anyway. 3. Theoretical material, concepts 
(except those which help to organize facts), and re- 
search findings not yet in clinical use, are not facts 
and are not useful to medical students. 

These understandings of the student culture can be 
summed up in the student phrase ‘give it to us straight’, 
which has its counterpart in the derogatory faculty 
Phrase ‘spoon feeding’, A student will say that he 
does not want to be spoon fed, but points out that there 
is so much to learn he hasn’t time to think or worry 
about ‘minutiae’ (details) and ‘all that academic crud’ 
(nonfactual material). Once they have decided the 
question of what and how to study, the students settle 
down to hard work. They are no longer worried about 
how to select the important things to read because 
You just go by the black type’. In the same way, they 
learn to get through their lab work by various short- 
cuts which are both approved by student culture and 
Not penalized in examinations by the faculty. The 

‘ollowing incident shows how such a short-cut 
‘ame widely used in the class. 


Each anatomy student is given a dissecting guide 
with explicit directions on what to do, in what 
order, and what to look for during the lab session. 
Reflection of skin is the first step in dissection of 
each part of the cadaver. The laboratory guide 
Calls for great care in reflecting so as not to pull 
off the underlying layer of fat which adheres to 
the skin, Embedded in this subcutaneous fat 
are tough, threadlike fibers—the peripheral 
nerves, These are to be traced to their origins 
and identified. It is a slow, exasperating task; 
yimally impossible if reflecting is not cleanly 
one, 

When the class began dissection of the lower 
leg, we noticed one group had taken off skin and 
fat together leaving the nerves undissected. A 
Student at the tank said, ‘You see, it’s easier this 
Way. I think it saves a lot of time because you 
Teally can’t get those nerves anyway.’ His partner 
agreed, saying, ‘It’s much better to get the nerves 
from the book,’ Another student, speaking for 
himself and his tank partners, said, ‘We knew 
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‘Student culture and academic effort 
we couldn’t do the nerves because they are all k 
different on every body. It doesn’t make any 

difference if you do the nerves or a lot of other 
things.’ By the third week of dissection, most 

groups observed were stripping off skin and fat 
together; identification of the peripheral nerves 


was omitted. 


Collective behavior of this sort does not mean 
students do not work hard. They continue to work 
very hard on the things they think important. One 
reason for their neglect of peripheral nerves, for 
instance, is their haste to get to the next layer 
down which contains the larger structures, muscles 
and blood vessels, that every doctor must know about. 
It does mean that where the faculty fails to ‘give it to 
them straight’ in accordance with student concepts of 
why they are in school and what and how they ought 
to study, various short-cuts are devised in more or 
less open defiance of faculty instructions, and 
students who have deviant interests outside the student 
culture keep them increasingly to themselves (see 
Becker & Geer 1958). 


The clinical years 


During the last two years of medical school—the 
clinical years—the student's work consists largely 
of taking medical histories from and performing 
physical examinations on patients, in order that he 
may develop these skills and use the information so 
gained in learning how to diagnose and treat various 
diseases. Although he continues to be tested on his 
knowledge through formal examinations, he is told 
in various ways and believes that the crucial decisions 
about his future in school—whether he passes or 
fails, for example—are based largely on the faculty’s 
evaluation of his clinical work. Furthermore, he 
believes that, having got this far, it is very unlikely 
that he will be flunked out of school; few such cases 
are known to have occurred. 

The major problems requiring collective solution 
no longer lie in the realm of examinations. Rather, 
students focus their attention on how to deal with the 
continuous pressure of a heavy load of clinical work 
and how to get the most out of that work in terms of 
the future one envisions for himself in medicine. 
Student culture develops as a set of perspectives on 
and solutions for these problems, 

The view that the function of medical school is, 
among other things, to train students to recognize 
and deal with diseases that are commonly run across 
in a general medical practice constitutes one such 
perspective, shared by almost all students, even those 
who do not contemplate becoming general practi- 
tioners themselves. This basic proposition itself derives 
in part from statements by the school’s faculty and 
administration and in part from the inability of most 
students to visualize anything but general practice for 
themselves before they have had clinical contact with 


Ee 


ther medical specialties. Once formed, the proposi- 
tion continues as a more or less unquestioned premise 
even after the students know more about specialized 
kinds of practices. : 
The students draw several more specific conclusions 
about their school work from this proposition, in the 
course of conversations and discussions of specific 
incidents. These specific items of student culture may 
be summarized as follows. 1. The patients whom it is 
really important to study thoroughly are those who 
have common diseases—whether simple or complic- 
ated—for which there are available treatments a 
general practitioner could utilize. 2. All those kinds of 
clinical work that they cannot imagine themselves 
doing in a general practice are regarded as a waste of 
time. 3. Courses in which they are not given practice 
in techniques they regard as important for the practi- 
tioner to know tend to be disliked. Matters of this 
kind are widely discussed among the students and 
have important consequences for the way they inter- 
pret their experience in school and distribute their 
effort and time among their many competing interests, 
The following incident, one among many observed, 
provides a nice example of the way students collectiy- 
ely draw inferences from the basic proposition stated 


above and use these to guide their behavior in 
school. 


elaborate summaries 


examination, impor 
discussion of 


nt literature, and a 
possible treatment. They 
great deal of time to 
prepare. 
The students in one group we observed 
established an informal norm specifying the 
number of such summaries they would turn in, 


although they were definitely directed to turn in 
one on every pati 


ent they had been assigned, 
Over a period of several days preceding the date 
the summaries were due, the six students in this 
group discussed the matter at length and decided 
that they would all hand in no more than a 
certain number, Further, they agreed on the 
criteria for selecting those to be turned in, and 
on the premise that the real purpose for these 
summaries was to provide material for the faculty 
to quiz them on during oral exams, so that the 
actual number was unimportant (in spite of the 
definite order that all Cases were to be so 
summarized), 


The criteria for selection of cases discarded 


were those which it was agreed provided them with 
no knowledge they did not already have of 


treating common medical problems, or where the 
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work involved in preparing the summary would 
not add to such knowledge. Thus, patients with 
fractures or simple infections, whose treatment 
was more or less standard and afforded the 
students no chance to participate, were not 3 
summarized, and ‘crocks’ were not summarized. 
(Crocks’ are patients who have no physical 
pathology, but only vague and untreatable 
psychosomatic complaints, thus patients from 
whom nothing can be learned that might prove 
of use in general medical practice.) t 
The decision that these criteria were the relevan 
ones was reached in a discussion between the 
students in the group and in discussions with 
students who had been through the course 
Previously who confirmed this interpretation. 


A similar set of attitudes has grown up around the 
routine laboratory work—blood counts and uns 
alyses—the students must do on incoming patients 
assigned to them. They greatly resent this work 
because, among other reasons, it wastes their time 
since they themselves will not do these procedures, 
they think, when they are in practice, id 

This general frame of mind, as we have sald, 
coerces the students’ thinking to a striking degree. 
The following excerpt from an interview, which also 
illustrates the way courses are judged with reference 
to the amount of training they provide for the ex- 
igencies of general practice, indicates this clearly. 


I asked a third year student to compare his training 
in surgery at the University Hospital with that he 
had during the other half of the quarter at the 
Veterans Administration Hospital to which s 
students are also sent. (This student had definite 
and realistic plans to specialize in internal 
medicine, having even made arrangements as to 
whom he would practice with and where 5 as an 
internist he would, of course, do no surgery at all.) 

He said, ‘One thing about surgery over at the 
VA was that we really got to do quite a bit 


more. I mean, for example, they would let us 


Sew up incisions over there, where you don’t 

get to do that at the University. Another thing 
about surgery at the University is that they do a 
lot of very complicated operations. For example, 
they do a lot of heart Surgery over there. Well, 


now, none of us are ever going to do any heart 
Surgery. But every one of 
hernias and 


Consequences of student culture 
Student culture affects the larger social system in 


which it is embedded—the medical school—in two 
ways. On the one hand, it provides the basis for a 
modus vivendi between the students and their sup- 
eriors, providing a perspective from which students 
can build consistent patterns of response enabling 
them to fit into the activities of the school and hos- 
Pital. In this respect student culture is an accommoda- 
tion on the part of the students to the facts of life of 
the school. On the other hand, student culture pro- 
vides the students with the social support that allows 
them, in individual instances and as a group, in- 
dependently to assess faculty statements and demands 
so that they can significantly reinterpret faculty 
emphasis and, in a meaningful sense, make what they 
will of their education. In this sense, student culture 
is a mechanism that creates the conditions for con- 
ae deviance from formally stated institutional 
Tules, 

When students first enter school their emphasis on 
medical practice—their belief that they are in school 
to learn to save lives (Becker & Geer 1958)—leads 
them to rebel against laboratory work, essentially 
Nonmedical, and against the drudgery of studying 
for intensive academic examinations. Later, they must 
deal with the same problem of an overload of work in 
a clinical setting in which examinations are not so 
important although the possibility of being tested and 
found wanting is always present. The understandings 
and agreements that make up student culture, by 
Solving these problems in one way or another, allow 
the students to fit into the system without being con- 
Stantly so upset as to be unable to function. In this 
Way, student culture is a mode of accommodation to 


Notes 
1 This Paper was originally read at the meetings of the 
American Sociological Society, 28 August {95T 
in the 


Washington, D.C., and was later published 

Harvard Educational Review, vol. 28 (Winter, 1958), 

70-80. 

Our study of medical students was sponsored by 

Community Studies, Inc., of Kansas City, Missouri, 

and was further supported by grants from the Carnegie 

Corporation and the National Institutes of Health. 

Anselm Strauss has collaborated with us in both the 
2 field work and the preparation of the final report. 

On intersecting groups, see Simmel (1955, 149-50). 
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what the students find expected of them in school. 

At the same time student culture affects the level 
and direction of effort students expend while in school, 
by giving them a rationale for restricting the theor- 
etically infinite amount of time and effort they might 
devote to their school work. More importantly, it 
provides them with sufficient collective support to 
allow them to direct their effort in quite different 
directions than those suggested by the faculty— 
considered as a unit or even considered with regard 
for the division of opinion within the faculty itself. 
Though members of a given department may feel 
that their course is really designed to put across 
such-and-such a brand of knowledge for this-and-that 
purpose, the students may remain relatively immune, 
drawing the strength to ignore the faculty’s otherwise 
authoritative notions from the lore that makes up 
student culture. Student culture is thus the corner- 
stone of many faculty difficulties with students, one of 
the facts of life to which teachers must, in their turn, 
make some accommodation. 

As we have said earlier, medical school represents 
an extreme case of the development and operation of 
student culture. We would not necessarily expect 
it to play so important a role in other educational 
institutions. But we do believe that it is likely to 
exist in such places and that it will likely be found to 
have at least the two functions we have discussed for 
the medical instance, that of providing a means of 
accommodation for the students to the difficulties of 
school life, and that of providing the basis for re- 
direction of effort on the student’s part, possibly in 
defiance of faculty standards and ideals. 
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= of latent social roles 
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Administrators have alway: look for manifest and latent structures and oe 
; behavior is affected by what they are and who they that would correspond to the manifest and late: 
are away from the job. But Toles he has described, . al 
The distinction between ‘formal’ and ‘inform d- 
organization closely parallels, for structures, Cont d 
= participate in elsewhere may furnish the substance of ner’s distinction between kinds of roles. We wou f 
= the culture of the work group. like to suggest a similar distinction for the concept 0 
“my Gouldner’s paper on latent Social roles! makes a culture and examine some of its implications. Clas- 
i ically, culture is conceived as arising in response to 
Some problem faced by a group.3 The problem is one 
that individual members of the group see as common 
to all members; it is a shared problem. In some way, fe 
Way of meeting the problem is arrived at, a mode = 
action that is agreed to be the best or most prope 
Solution, The solution leads to, or implies, eee 
general views and assumptions—the Perspectives Te 
values underlying the culture, its ‘world view s T 
organized whole of such problem solutions is t 


us to raise the question o; 
useful distinction be 


cultural premises i I Tent 
J is in part what Gouldner describes in discussing la 
Toles of individuals. The role concept implies an 

J 


virtue of the faci 
identity, 


of that group. In short, the members of a group may 
describe organiz- derive their 


ulture. The structure ofan that of the 
relations, a 
(named and defined), goy: 


5: and social support in a group other than the one in 
in it2 Gouldner’s analysis suggests that we might well which the members are now participating. 

Source: Administrative Science Quarterly (September 1960), 5, ese latent identities 

304-13, 


are not necessarily based on 


» for Gouldner’s example of 
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‘cosmopolitan’ and ‘local’ identities makes clear that 
such identities may arise out of the internal ‘politics’ 
of organizations (although his distinction seems to 
imply membership in outside professional groups as 
one of the loci of ‘cosmopolitanism’). It seems likely 
that they will usually be related to what are called 
‘background variables’ (social class, or ethnic origin, 
for example), but, whether they are or not, what is 
important is that latent identities will not affect either 
individual behavior within the group or the collective 
behavior of the group unless they are in some way 
mobilized and brought into play in the daily inter- 
action of group members. 

In other words, these latent identities must be taken 
account of; people must orient their behavior towards 
latent as well as manifest identities if understandings 
that are part of latent culture are to have any in- 
fluence on behavior in the group. The fact of being an 

old-timer’ in the organization or of being a member of 

Some particular ethnic group will not affect behavior 
unless these distinctions are made use of in daily 
interaction in groups that support and maintain the 
Culture associated with these irrelevant identities. 
Latent culture is thus only potential; it needs to be 
developed in the new setting, in the sense that it has to 
be brought into play and applied to the new problems 
arising from group members. It does not influence 
group behavior simply by virtue of members having 
Similar latent identities. 

This culture stemming from latent identities can be 
Contrasted with the culture peculiar to the group 
Setting, the culture that has arisen in response to the 
Problems its members share. This culture is not, in 
the pure case, affected by other (latent) identities of 
those participating in it. To the degree that group 
members face similar problems and contingencies, 
this culture is operative. It can be called the manifest 
Culture, It need not be approved or formally specified 
by institutional rules and may even support deviation 
from those rules. But it is a culture that grows around 
the roles and identities relevant to the specific setting 
rather than those that are irrelevant or inappropriate. 

example from our current study of a medical 
School will clarify the distinction. Medical students 
are alike in that they are all training to become 
Physicians, but they differ in many other ways. In 
Our study many of the students were from small towns 
and rural areas in Kansas, while others came from 
larger towns and cities in Kansas, Missouri, and else- 
Where. Although these (latent) identities seldom be- 
ae the basis of stable social groupings, they 
Tequently underlay casual groupings arising in 
Conversations about the best place to practice and the 
t style of practice (general practice or speciality). 
he student’s latent culture associated with the size 
his home town influenced his opinion in such 
Conversations, (Several latent cultures of this kind 
Operated among the students, particularly the latent 
culture associated with social class identities, which we 
discuss later.) But the students of this school shared 


another culture, whicn we have referred to as ‘student i 


culture’.s This culture grows around those problems 
shared by all students in the school, problems related 
to their manifest identities as students: the immediate 
necessity of mastering a vast amount of factual 
material, the more distant threat of failing, the diffi- 
culties of dealing with details of work in the hospital. 
and the peculiarities of certain teachers and depart- 
ments. A set of perspectives on these problems and 
specific solutions for them constituted a manifest 
culture, dealing with different problems in different 
ways, quite distinct from any latent cultures we 
discovered. 

One point needs clarification here. The use of the 
terms ‘manifest’ and ‘latent’ connotes nothing about 
whether the cultural items operate with or against 
the openly expressed aims of the organization. It 
might be thought that manifest culture, for instance, 
would not operate at cross-purposes with stated 
organizational aims, but it weil may. In medical 
school, the student culture has as one of its functions 
the support of organized deviance from the goals of 
the administration and faculty.® Yet we refer to this as 
manifest culture because it is tied to the students’ 
identities as students and grows up around problems 
of the students’ identity. Similarly, latent culture may 
support stated organizational aims. 

We now consider some of the concomitants of this 
distinction between latent and manifest culture and 
suggest some propositions about them. 

The strength and unity of a group’s latent culture 
will, of course, depend on the character of the re- 
cruitment to the group. If recruitment is restricted to 
persons coming from a similar cultural background, 
latent culture will be strong and consistent; there will 
be no variant subcultural groups within the larger 
group and everyone will share the premises of the- 
culture associated with the common latent identities. 
To the degree that group members have different 
latent identities, a latent culture will not be possible. 
Thus, one of the conditions for the existence of latent 
culture is some degree of exclusiveness or restriction 
of recruitment. Latent cultures are not likely to 
develop where recruitment to the group is indiscrimin- 
ate in that latent identities of recruits are diverse (in 
the pure case, where no two group members share any 
latent identity). They are likely to develop where 
recruitment is selective (in the pure case, where every 
member shares some particular latent identity). 

This suggests the proposition that the independence 
of the manifest from the latent culture will vary with 
the diverseness of latent identities in the group. 


Manifest culture—the organized solutions to common - 


problems of an immediate kind—may be dictated by 
Jatent culture when latent social identities are similar 
and the immediate problem is conceptualized by the 
group in terms that are restricted by their common 
culture associated with these identities. For instance, 
an occupational group drawn largely from one social 
class will have its occupational culture dictated by. 
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social class premises more than one which draws 
from all levels of the class system. One might expect 
the occupational culture of bankers to reflect upper- 
middle or upper-class culture and that of steel workers 
to reflect lower or lower-middle-class culture, while 
that of jazz musicians, who are recruited from all 
class levels, would not reflect the culture of any 
particular stratum. The latent culture would restrict 
solutions to immediate occupational problems within 
the framework of the given class culture; other 
solutions would not occur to members of the occupa- 
tion or would be rejected as illegitimate or improper. 
Both bankers and musicians, let us say, may find 
their clients or customers difficult.7 The musicians’ 
solution to this problem—open hostility—might not 
be available to bankers because of the restrictions on 
such behavior in their social class cult 


ure. 

But if latent culture can restrict the possibilities for 
the proliferation of the manifest culture, the opposite 
is also true. Manifest culture can restrict the operation 
of latent culture, The problems facing group members 
may be so pressing that, given the social context in 
which the group operates, the range 


group. 


i, nne corollary of this proposition is that latent 
ultu; 


of great moment 
trivial and not worth 


If problems have potential consequences for the 
group, however, they are not influenced by latent 
culture, although they might be thought equally the 
concern of the individual rather than the entire 
student group. Thus the problem of how to deal with 
oral quizzing by faculty members is settled by each 
student for himself, as he works out methods of 
making a good impression and avoiding censure; but 
these individual solutions are guided by understand- 
ings reached by the students about the kinds of solu- 
tion to this problem which will not jeopardize the 
fate of other students. It is not solved by application 
of culture gained in interaction in other roles. ae 

Problems that are serious, but affect only the indi- 
vidual, are more likely to be solved individually— 
the solutions stemming from a latent culture where 
this is operative. Thus a medical student has the 
problem of supporting himself. All students recognize 
this as a serious problem, but it is not one they face 
collectively. The problem presents a different set of 
contingencies and possible solutions to each student, 
at least theoretically. Social class subgroups among 
Students may have some latent cultural agreements 
as to proper solutions to this problem, but it is not a 
problem that has any status in student (manifest) 
culture. Tt is left to individual solution, and thus, 
Potentially to solutions from latent culture. 

We do not want to impiy that behavior based on 
latent culture is individual behavior, as the above 
examples seem to Suggest. It is still culturally in- 
fluenced in the 
his action by the premises of some 
ons we speak of as being based 
appear on the surface to be 
Onstrained by such influences: 
t culture, relating as it does to 
irrelevant and inappropriate 
in the form of attitudes and 
are often unstated and un- 
es have not been consciously 
evance to the immediate situ- 
iscussion and interaction. In- 


nsidered only the case in which the 
hare a latent identity or do not. A 
n may be introduced by consider- 
l of several kinds of latent identities 
within a group, each person having one from among 
these kinds, so that there are several possible Jatent 
cultures and each 


we need to repeat a point made earlier, namely, that 
latent identities and latent cultures associated with 
them are likely to furnish the bases for the formation 
of latent social structures. What are more usually 
known as ‘informal’ groupings may tend to cluster 
around a latent culture, the members of these group- 
ings sharing some particular latent identity. The 
interaction in such groups helps to maintain the 
person’s sense of his latent identity and to maintain 
the latent culture by providing a group which gives 
social support for the use of that culture as a basis 
for behavior. This is important because it suggests 
the mechanism by which these latent identities are 
maintained operable in an environment in which they 
are regarded as irrelevant or improper, and in which 
they might be expected to die out. 

In the situation in which several kinds of mutually 
exclusive latent identities are present, there may also 
be several latent structures (informal groups) present 
as well. We can now ask under what circumstances the 
latent culture of one of these groups might affect 
manifest culture by providing the solution to a prob- 
lem in the immediate setting, which the whole group 
eventually adopts. One possibility is that groups with 
Steater prestige or power will be more able to mold 
Manifest culture in this way. It may be, however, that 
differentials in prestige or power between subgroups 
are not great enough for one of them to rule in this way, 
in which case we would expect the eventual solution 
to be arrived at by some process of compromise. This, 
of Course, would only occur where the problem under 
Consideration was not serious enough for the entire 
group that the solution would be dictated by the 
immediate setting (manifest culture) and not be sub- 
Ject to influence from the latent culture of any group. 

In addition to the situation where there are many 
enostoups present, there may be only one subgroup 

at shares a common latent identity and culture 
paile the remainder of the larger group is relatively 
The, se, not having such common identities and culture. 
a members of such a group will be more able to 
> uence manifest culture than their unorganized 

Ounterparts: communication between them will 
proceed more easily because of culturally shared 
Premises; they will have operating agreements almost 

fore others are aware that there is any problem 
calling for solution; and so on. This suggests the more 
general proposition that the development of latent 
culture will depend on the relative strength of organiz- 
ation of people of differing latent identity. One sub- 
group may have such strength and others not. 

It appears that this process operated with respect to 
coun problems of the medical students who had 
me kinds of (latent) social class identities. Some 
idee upper middle class while the others came from 

Wer strata. When the freshman class faced the 
Penim of what facts and theories they should 
a empt to learn out of the bewildering variety they 
ies faced with, the eventual solution—learning what 

faculty wanted as evidenced by examinations and 
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quizzes—was one which bore the m; 

social class culture of the ea) 
These students were members of medical school 
fraternities and thus more highly organized than the 
other members of the class who did not belong to 
fraternities. (Formal organization, as in a fraternity, 
should not be taken as an infallible index of the exis. 
tence of latent culture, for such an organization may in 
fact recruit haphazardly and end with a membershi 
with diverse latent identities, thus weakening R 
organization. One of the three medical fraternities in 
the school we studied had these characteristics. 
Furthermore, when people sort themselves out into 
groups in this way, as the students did when they 
joined fraternities, many ‘mistakes’ may be made so 
that people gain membership in the formal organiz- 
ations without sharing the latent culture.) 

Such situations warn us to keep other variables in 
mind. For instance, two groups defined by common 
latent identities may be present, yet the cultural 
background of one is such as to make it less likely 
that its members will combine effectively. It may be 
that upper-middle-class culture provides more ex- 
perience in ‘combining’ of this sort so that where this 
group participates in an organization with members 
of a lower social class the situation would resemble 
that in which one group participates with a diverse 
aggregate. Also, even where the background culture 
did not provide this dividend of combining power, it 
might be that persons with certain kinds of latent 
social identities and cultures are more visible to one 
another than other persons sharing a different latent 
identity, thus making it easier for them to combine 
(as, for example, Jews as contrasted with Protestants, 
drug addicts in many settings, homosexuals, and so 
on). 
Where there are two groups distinguished by com- 
mon latent identities and a third which is an aggregate 
of diverse identities, the group with less power to 
maintain exclusiveness may find itself further weak- 
ened by the fact that it becomes, in effect, a residual 
group: everyone who does not belong to the more 
exclusive groups finds his place in the less exclusive 
group, which then has even less strength to achieve 
Jatent cultural consensus and so to make its contribu- 
tion to the manifest culture. 

In cases where one group’s latent culture furnishes 
the material for the manifest culture, the process can 
be aided or hindered depending on whether this 
group more nearly fits the general public’s cultural 
image of what members of the organization or group 
should be like. Everett Hughes has noted that auxiliary 
status traits are attached in the public mind to many 
statuses and that status contradictions can arise when 
a person possesses the key or master status trait but is 
deficient in the auxiliary status traits. Thus all one 
needs to be a doctor is a license, yet it is typically 
assumed that an MD will be male, white, and upper 
middle class. A group which most nearly fits the 
auxiliary status specifications attached to the manifest 


ity (has the proper associated latent identities) 
nay be seen as having more authoritative information 
or more legitimate right to Suggest solutions for the 
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The Folk Culture of Yucatan 
‘In speaking of “culture” we have 
entional understandings, manifest 
that characterize societies. The 

the meanings attached to acts 
The meanings are conventional, and 
therefore Cultural, in so far as they have become typical 
for the members of that society by reason of inter- 
communication among the members. A culture is, then, 
an abstraction: it is the type toward which the Meanings 
f t the same act or object has for the different members 
tend to conform. The meanings are expressed in action 
a and the results of action, from which we infer them; so 
We may as well identify culture with the extent to which 
the conventionalized behavior of members of the 
Society is for all the same.’ 
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fiend’ are commonly viewed as having the ‘real 
lowdown’ by other addicts.) N 
Although we have clearly done no more here t ES 
suggest many questions to be explored more fully, S 
have used some of these propositions in our work 0 
medical students and hope that others may find those 


ideas suggestive enough to merit consideration in 
their own research. 
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9 Education cannot compensate eE k 


Basil Bernstein 


The context in which children learn is usually a middle-class one. Should we try to coax them to that ‘standard’, 
> 


or seek what is valid in their own lives? 


Since the late 1950s there has been a steady out- 
pouring of papers and books in the United States 
which are concerned with the education of children of 
low social class whose material circumstances are 
inadequate, or with the education of black children of 
low social class whose material circumstances are 
chronically inadequate. A vast research and educa- 
tional bureaucracy developed in the United States, 
Which was financed by funds obtained from federal, 
state or private foundations. New educational cate- 
gories were developed—‘the culturally deprived’, 
the linguistically deprived’, ‘the socially disadvan- 
taged’; and the notion of ‘compensatory education” 
was introduced as a means of changing the status of 
the children in these categories. 

Compensatory education emerged in the form of 
Massive pre-school programmes like Project Head- 
ee (see Ruth Adam, New Society, 30 October 1969), 
arge-scale research programmes such as those of 
Deutch in the early 1960s and a plethora of small- 
scale ‘intervention’ or ‘enrichment’ programmes for 
Pre-school children or children in the first years of 
compulsory education. Very few sociologists were in- 
volved in these studies, because education was a 
low-status area. On the whole they were carried out 
by psychologists. 

The focus of these studies was on the child in the 
family and on the local classroom relationship 
between teacher and child. In the last two years one 
can detect a change in this focus. As a result of the 
movements towards integration and the opposed 
ovement towards segregation (the latter a response 
3 the wishes of the various Black Power groups), 
hee studies are being made in the United States of 
gee Robert Rosenthal’s classic study, Pyg- 
Sree in the Classroom, drew attention to the 
Guia importance of the teacher’s expectations of the 
: Tn this country we have been aware of the educa- 
ource: New Society, 26 February 1970, 344-7. > 


tional problem since the writings of Sir i 

before the war. His book, The elie 
probably still the best study we have. After the cone 
series of sociological surveys and public inquiries 
into education brought this educational problem into 
the arena of national debate, and so of social policy. 
Now in Wales there is a large research unit, financed 
by the Schools Council, concerned with compensatory 
education. Important research of a different kind is 
taking place in the University of Birmingham into 
the problems of the education of Commonwealth 
children. The Social Science Research Council and 
the Department of Education and Science have given 
£175,000, in part for the development of special pre- 


school programmes concerned to introduce children _ 


to compensatory education. There is also the whole 
educational priority area programme (described by 
Anne Corbett in ‘Are educational priority areas work- 
ing?’ 13 November 1969). 

One university department of education offers an 
advanced diploma in compensatory education. Col- 
leges of education also offer special courses under the 
same title. So it might be worth a few lines to consider 
the assumptions underlying this work and the con- 
cepts which describe it, particularly as my own 
writings have sometimes been used (and more often 


abused) to highlight aspects of the general problems 


and dilemmas. 

To begin with, I find the term, ‘compensatory 
education’, a curious one for a number of reasons. I 
do not understand how we can talk about offering 
compensatory education to children who in the first 
place have not, as yet, been offered an adequate 
education environment. The Newsom Report on 
secondary schools showed that 79 per cent of all 
secondary modern schools in slum and problem areas 
were materially grossly inadequate, and that the 
holding power of these schools over the teachers was 
horrifyingly low. The same report also showed very 
clearly the depression in the reading scores of these 
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children, compared with the reading scores of children 
who were at school in areas which were neither 
problem nor slum. This does not conflict with the 
finding that, on average, for the country as a whole, 
there has been an improvement in children’s reading 
ability. The Plowden Report on the primary schools 
was rather more coy about all the above points, but 
we have little reason to believe that the situation is 
very much better for primary schools in similar areas. 

Thus we offer a large number of children, both at 
the primary and secondary levels, materially inade- 
quate schools and a higher turnover of teaching staff; 
and we further expect a small group of dedicated 
teachers to cope. The strain on these teachers in- 
evitably produces fatigue and illness and it is not 
uncommon to find, in any week, teachers having to 
deal with doubled-up classes of 80 children. And we 
wonder why the children display very early in their 
educational life a range of learning difficulties. 

At the same time, the organization of schools 
creates delicate overt and covert streaming arrange- 
ments which neatly lower the expectations and motiv- 
ations of both teachers and taught. A vicious spiral 
is set up, with an all too determinate outcome. It 
would seem, then, that we have failed to provide, on 
the scale required, an initial satisfactory educational 
_ environment. 

The concept, ‘compensatory education’, serves to 
direct attention away from the internal organization 
and the educational context of the school, and focus 
our attention on the families and children. ‘Com- 
pensatory education’ implies that something is lack- 
ing in the family, and so in the child. As a result, the 


children are unable to benefit from schools, 


It follows, then, that the school has to ‘com- 
pensate’ for the something which is missing in the 
family, and the children are looked at as deficit sys- 
tems. If only the parents were interested in the goodies 
we offer, if only they were like 


middle-class parents, 
then we could do our job. Once the problem is seen 
even implicitly in this way, then it becomes appropri- 
ate to coin the terms ‘cultural deprivation’, ‘linguistic 
deprivation’, and so on. And then these labels do 
their own sad work, 


Tf children are labelled ‘culturally deprived’, then 


it follows that the Parents are inadequate; the spon- 
taneous realizations of thei 


J ir culture, its images and 
symbolic representations, are of reduced value and 
significance. Teachers will have lower expectations of 
the children, which the children will undoubtedly 
fulfil. All that informs the child, that gives meaning 
and purpose to him outside of the school, ceases to be 
valid or accorded significance and opportunity for 
enhancement within the school. He has to orient 
towards a different structure of meaning, whether it is 
in the form of reading books (Janet and John), in the 
form of language use and dialect, or in the patterns of 
social relationships. 


Alternatively the meaning structure of the school is 
explained to the parents and imposed on, rather than 


integrated within, the form and content of Ee 
world. A wedge is progressively driven between d 
child as a member of a family and community, i E 
the child as a member of a school. Either va nal 
child is expected, and his parents as well, to drop bag 
social identity, their way of life and its sym! Bat 
representations, at the school gate. For, by dennnon g 
their culture is deprived, and the parents ie 
adequate in both the moral and the skill orders 
transmit. 

I do not mean by this that in these eiccomaln 
no satisfactory home-school relations can take p m 
or do take place: I mean rather that the best thing al 
for the parents to be brought within the cancan e 
experience of the schoolchild by doing what they ¢ a 
do, and this with confidence. There are many ways ! 
which parents can help the child in this learning, 
which are within the parents’ spheres of competence 
If this happens, then the parents can feel aa 
and confident both in relation to the child and t 4 
school. This may mean that the contents of the ge 
ing in school should be drawn much more from t 
child’s experience in his family and community. f 

So far I have criticized the use of the concept S 
‘compensatory education’ because it distracts & 
tention from the deficiencies in the school itself an 
focuses upon deficiences within the community, 
family and child. We can add to these criticisms 4 
third. ; 

This concept points to the overwhelming signific- 
ance of the early years of the child’s life in the shaping 
of his later development. Clearly there is much evi- 
dence to support this view and to support its implic- 
ation that we should create an extensive nursery-sch00 
system. However, it would be fool hardy indeed n 
write off the post-seven-years-of-age educationa 
experience as having little influence. 


Minimally, what is required initially is to consider 
the whole age period up to the conclusion of the 
primary stages as a unity. This would require CO- 
sidering our approach, at any one age, in the context 
of the whole of the primary stage, This implies 2 
systematic, rather than a piecemeal, approach. I am 
arguing here for taking as the unit, not a particular 
period in the life of the child—for example, three to 


five years, or five to seven years—but taking as the 
unit a stage of education: the primary stage. we 
should see all we do in terms of the sequencing O 
learning, 


the development of sensitivities within the 
context of the 


primary stage. In order to accomplish 

this, the present social and educational division be- 

tween infant and junior stages must be weakened, 

as well as the insulation between primary and second- 

ary stages. Otherwise gains at any one age, for the 
child, may well be vitiated by losses at a later age. 

We should stop thinking in terms of ‘compensatory 
education’ but consider, instead, most seriously an 


systematically the conditions and contexts of the 
educational environment. 


e very form our research takes tends to confirm 


i 


the beliefs underlying the organization, transmission 
and evaluation of knowledge by the school. Research 
proceeds by assessing the criteria of attainment that 
schools hold, and then measures the competence of 
different social groups in reaching these criteria. We 
take one group of children, whom we know before- 
hand possess attributes favourable to school achieve- 
ment; and a second group of children, whom we 
know beforehand lack these attributes. Then we 
evaluate one group in terms of what it lacks when 
compared with another. In this way research, un- 
wittingly, underscores the notion of deficit and 
confirms the status quo of a given organization, 
transmission and, in particular, evaluation of know- 
ledge. Research very rarely challenges or exposes the 
social assumptions underlying what counts as valid 
knowledge, or what counts as a valid realization of 
that knowledge. There are exceptions in the area of 
curriculum development; but, even here, the work 
often has no built-in attempt to evaluate the changes. 
This holds particularly for educational priority area 
feasibility’ projects. 

Finally, we do not face up to the basic question: 
What is the potential for change within educational 
institutions as they are presently constituted? A lot of 
activity does not necessarily mean action. 

I have taken so much space discussing the new 
educational concepts and categories because, in a 
small way, the work I have been doing had inadver- 
tently contributed towards their formulation. It 
might be, and has been said, thatmy research—through 
focusing upon the subculture and forms of family 
socialization—has also distracted attention from the 
conditions and contexts of learning in school. The 
focus on usage of language has sometimes led people 
to divorce the use of language from the substratum of 
cultural meanings which are initially responsible for 
the language use. The concept, ‘restricted code’, to 
describe working-class speech, has been equated with 
Cian deprivation’ or even with the ‘non-verbal’ 
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We can distinguish between uses of language which 
can be called ‘context-bound’ and uses of language 
Which are less context-bound. Consider, for example, 
the two following stories which the linguist, Peter 
Hawkins, constructed as a result of his analysis of the 
speech of middle-class and working-class five-year-old 
children, The children were given a series of four pic- 
tures which told a story and they were invited to tell 
the story. The first picture shows some boys playing 
football; in the second the ball goes through the 
window of a house: the third shows a man making a 
threatening gesture; and in the fourth a woman looks 
out of a window and the children are moving away. 
Here are the two stories: 

Three boys are playing football and one boy kicks 
the ball and it goes through the window the ball 
breaks the window and the boys are looking at it and 
a man comes out and shouts at them because oo 
broken the window so they run away and then that 
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lady looks out of her window and she tells the boys 
off. (No. of nouns: 13. No. of pronouns: 6.) 3 
2 They're playing football and he kicks it and it goes 


through there it breaks the window and they’re look- 


ing at it and he comes out and shouts at them because 
they’ve broken it so they run away and then she looks 
out and she tells them off. (No. of nouns: 2. No. of 
pronouns: 14.) 

With the first story, the reader does not have to 
have the four pictures which were used as the basis 
for the story, whereas in the case of the second story 
the reader would require the initial pictures in order 
to make sense of the story. The first story is free of the 
context which generated it, whereas the second story 
is much more closely tied to its context. As a result, 
the meanings of the second story are implicit, whereas 
the meanings of the first story are explicit. 

It is not that the working-class children do not have, 
in their passive vocabulary, the vocabulary used by 
the middle-class children. Nor is it the case that the 
children differ in their tacit understanding of the 
linguistic rule system. Rather, what we have here are 
differences in the use of language arising out of a 
specific context. One child makes explicit the mean- 
ings which he is realizing through language for the 
person he is telling the story to, whereas the second 
child does not to the same extent. 


The first child takes very little for granted, whereas 


the second child takes a great deal for granted. Thus, 
for the first child, the task was seen as a context in 
which his meanings were required to be made explicit, 
whereas the task for the second child was not seen as 
a task which required such explication of meaning. It 
would not be difficult to imagine a context where the 
first child would produce speech rather like the second. 

What we are dealing with here are differences 
between the children in the way they realize, in language 
use, what is apparently the same context. We could 
say that the speech of the first child generated uni- 
versalistic meanings, in the sense that the meanings 
are freed from the context and so understandable by 
all; whereas the speech of the second child generated 
particularistic meanings, in the sense that the meanings 
are closely tied to the context and would be only fully 
understood by others if they had access to the context 
which originally generated the speech. Thus univer- 
salistic meanings are less bound to a given context, 
whereas particularistic meanings are severely context- 
bound. 

Let us take another example. One mother, when she 
controls her child, placesa great emphasis on language, 
because she wishes to make explicit, and to elaborate 
for the child, certain rules and reasons for the rules 
and their consequences. Jn this way the child has 
access through language to the relationships between 
his particular act which evoked the mother’s control, 
and certain general principles, reasons and conse- 
quences which serve to universalize the particular act. 

Another mother places less emphasis on language 
when she controls her child and deals with only the 
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child is oriented towards particularistic meanings 
which are closely tied to a given context and so do not 
transcend it. This does not mean that working-class 
mothers are non-verbal, only that they differ from the 
middle-class mothers in the contexts which evoke 
universalistic meanings. They are not linguistically 
deprived, neither are their children. 

We can generalize from these two examples and say 
that certain groups of children, through the forms of 
their socialization, are oriented towards receiving and 
offering universalistic meanings in certain contexts, 
whereas other groups of children are oriented towards 
particularistic meanings. The linguistic realizations of 
universalistic orders of meaning are very different 
from the linguistic realizations of Particularistic 
orders of meaning, and so are the forms of the social 
relation (for example, between mother and child) 
which generate these. We can say, then, that what is 
made available for learning, how it is made available, 


and the patterns of social relation, are also very 
different. 


Now, when we consider the c 
can see that there is likely to 
school is necessarily concerned 
and development of universalist 
The school is concerned with 
elaborating through language—principles and opera- 
tions as these apply to objects (the science subjects) 
and persons (the arts subjects). One child, through his 
socialization, is already sensitive to the symbolic 
orders of the school, whereas the second child is much 
less sensitive to the universalistic orders of the school. 
The second child is oriented towards particularistic 
orders of meaning which are context-bound, in which 
principles and operations are implicit, and towards a 
form of language use through which such meanings 
are realized, 

The school is necessarily trying to develop in the 
child orders of relevance and relation as these apply 
to persons and objects, which are not initially the ones 
he spontaneously moves towards. The problem of 


hildren in school, we 
be difficulty. For the 
with the transmission 
ic orders of meaning. 
making explicit—and 
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educability at one level, whether it is in Europe, the 
United States or newly developing societies, can be 
understood in terms of a confrontation between (a) 
the school’s universalistic orders of meaning and the 
social relationships which generate them, and (b) the 
particularistic orders of meanings and the social rela- 
tionships which generate them, which the child brings 
with him to the school. Orientations towards ‘meta- 
languages’ of control and innovation are not made 
available to these children as part of their initial 
socialization. 

The school is attempting to transmit un-common- 
sense knowledge—i.e. public knowledge realized 
through various ‘meta-languages’, This knowledge 
is what I have called universalistic. However, both 
implicitly and explicitly, schools transmit values 
and an attendant morality, which affect the contents 
and contexts of education, They do this by establishing 
criteria. for acceptable pupil and staff conduct. 
These values and morals also affect the content of 
educational knowledge through the selection of books, 
texts and films, and through the examples and anal- 
ogies used to assist access to public knowledge (uni- 
versalistic meanings), Thus, the working-class child 
may be placed at a considerable disadvantage in 
relation to the total culture of the school. It is not made 
for him; he may not answer to it. 

The universalistic functions of language—where 
meanings are less context-bound—point to an ‘elab- 
orated code’. The more Particularistic functions 
point to a ‘restricted code’. Because a code is re- 
stricted it does not mean that a child is non-verbal, 
nor is he in the technical sense linguistically deprived, 
for he possesses the same tacit understanding of the 
linguistic rule system as any child. It does not mean 
that the children cannot produce, at any time, elabor- 
ated speech variants in Particular contexts. 

It is critically important to distinguish between 
speech variants and a restricted code. A speech variant 
is a pattern of linguistic choices which is specific to 
a particular context—for example, when talking to 
children, a policeman giving evidence in a court, 
talking to friends whom one knows well, the rituals 
of cocktail parties, or train encounters. Because a 
Code is restricted it does not mean that a speaker 
will not in some Contexts, and under specific con- 
ditions, use a range of modifiers or subordinations, or 
whatever. But it does mean that where such choices 
are made they will be highly context-specific. 

This ‘concept code? refers to the transmission of 
the deep-meaning Structure of a culture or sub- 
culture—the ‘code’ meaning structure, 

‘Codes’, on this view, make substantive the cul- 
ntrolling the linguistic realiza- 
l to socialization. Building on 
the work of Professor Michael Halliday, one can 
distinguish four critical contexts: 

1 The regulative Contexts: these are the authority 
relations where the child is 


1 i made aware of the moral 
order and its various backings. 
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2 The instructional contexts: here the child learns 
about the objective nature of objects and acquires 
various skills, 

3 The imaginative or innovating contexts: here the 
child is encouraged to experiment and re-create his 
world on his own terms and in his own way. 

4 The interpersonal contexts: here the child is made 
aware of affective states—his own and others. 


In practice these are interdependent, but the em- 
phasis and contents will vary from one group to 
another. I suggest that the critical orderings of a 
culture or subculture are made substantive, are made 
palpable, through the way it realizes these four con- 
texts linguistically—initially in the family. If these 
four contexts are realized through the predominant 
use of restricted speech variants with particularistic 
—i.e. relatively context-tied—meanings, then the 
deep structure of the communication is controlled by a 
restricted code. If these four contexts are realized 
predominantly through elaborated speech variants, 
with relatively context-independent—i.e. universalistic 
—meanings, then the deep structure of communica- 
tion is controlled by an elaborated code. Because the 
code is restricted, it does not mean that the users never 
use elaborated speech variants. It only means that 
such variants will be used infrequently in the process 
of socializing the child in his family. 

The ‘concept code’ makes a distinction similar to 
the distinction which linguists make between the 
‘surface’ and ‘deep’ structure of the grammar. (See 
David Havano, New Society, 9 January 1969, and 
Ernest Gellner, 29 May 1969, on Noam Chomsky’s 
work.) Sentences which look superficially different can 
be shown to be generated from the same rules. — 

The linguistic choices involved in a précis will be 
markedly different from the linguistic choices in- 
volved in a self-conscious poem. These in turn will be 
markedly different from the linguistic choices in- 
volved in an analysis of physical or moral principles: 
or different again from the linguistic realization of 
forms of control by a mother. But they may all, under 
certain conditions, reveal that speech codes—either 
restricted or elaborated—underlie them. 7 

Now because the subculture or culture, through its 
forms of social integration, generates a restricted 
code, it does not mean that the resultant speech and 
meaning system is linguistically or culturally deprived, 
that the children have nothing to offer the school, 
that their imaginings are not significant. Nor does 
it mean that we have to teach the children formal 
grammar. Nor does it mean that we have to interfere 
with their dialect. 

There is nothing, but nothing, in the dialect as such, 
which prevents a child from internalizing and learning 
to use universalistic meanings. But if the contexts of 
learning—for example, the reading of books—are not 
Contexts which are triggers for the children’s imagin- 
ings, are not triggers for the children’s curiosity and 
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explorations in his family and community, then the 
child is not at home in the educational world. If the 


teacher has to say continuously, ‘Say it again, dear; 


I didn’t understand you’, then in the end the child 
may say nothing. If the culture of the teacher is to 
become part of the consciousness of the child, then 
the culture of the child must first be in the conscious- 
ness of the teacher. 

This may mean that the teacher must be able to 
understand the child’s dialect, rather than deliber- 
ately attempting to change it. Much of the context of 
our schools is unwittingly drawn from aspects of the 
symbolic world of the middle class, and so when the 
child steps into school he is stepping into a symbolic 
system which does not provide for him a linkage with 
his life outside. 

It is an accepted educational principle that we 
should work with what the child can offer; why don’t 
we practise it? The introduction of the child to the 
universalistic meanings of public forms of thought is 
not ‘compensatory education’; it is education. It is 
not making children middle class; how it is done, 
through the implicit values underlying the form and 
content of the educational environment, might. 


We need to distinguish between the principles and ` 


operations that teachers transmit and develop in 
the children, and the contexts they create in order to 
do this. We should start knowing that the social ex- 
perience the child already possesses is valid and 
significant, and that this social experience should be 
reflected back to him as being valid and significant. It 
can only be reflected back to him if it is part of the 
texture of the learning experience we create. If we 
spent as much time thinking through the implications 
of this as we do thinking about the implications of 
Piaget’s development sequences, then it would be 
possible for schools to become exciting and challeng- 
ing environments for parents, the children themselves 
and teachers. 

We need to examine the social assumptions un- 
derlying the organization, distribution and evalu- 
ation of knowledge, for there is not one, and only one, 
answer. The power relationships created ‘outside the 
school penetrate the organization, distribution and 
evaluation of knowledge through the social context. 
The definition of ‘educability’ is itself, at any one 
time, an attenuated consequence of these power 
relationships. 

We must consider Robert Lynd’s question: ‘know- 
ledge for what?’ And the answer cannot be given only 
in terms of whether six-year-old children should be 
able to read, count and write. We do not know what a 
child is capable of, as we have as yet no theory which 
enables us to create sets of optimal learning environ- 
ments; and even if such a theory existed, it is most 
unlikely that resources would be available to make it 
substantive on the scale required. It may well be that 
one of the tests of an educational system is that its 
outcomes are relatively unpredictable. 
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10 Functional autonomy, role distance 


Julienne Ford, Douglas Young and Steven Box 


An observation commonly made about working- 
class? childhoods is that they are characterized by 
long periods in which parental control is virtually 
absent.3 At the earliest opportunity children are 
allowed to go out to play in the streets, local parks, 
playgrounds and building-sites, or to go alone to the 
local cinema, One might assume from this that 
working-class children grow up with a highly de- 
veloped sense of independence and an ability to cope 
with ambiguity. Yet our knowledge of the adult 
working class indicates the opposite. Their lives have a 
routinized collective quality in which notions of the 
traditional are standards for ‘the proper”. The lives of 
adults are governed by what we may call ‘rulefulness’ 
whereas those of children seem to be anarchic. 

In this paper we intend to explain this paradox by 
exploring the implications of differential relationship 
to social structure for individual dramaturgical 
skill. We argue that the show of role distance’ is a 
mode of role-playing normally available only to the 
middle class, while working-class behaviour is more 
typically an expression of rulefulness. Thus we con- 
sider that interpretation of society in dramaturgical 
terms® is not wholly useful to an understanding of 
working-class behaviour; for the latter ‘receive’ 
rather than ‘interpret’ social structure.” 

Where social structure is ‘received’ emphasis is on 
the imperative natures of mores without reference to a 
legitimating rationale. The only possible answer to 
the question ‘Why?’ is “Because it is right’. This 
emphasis on the binding power of the more and 
folkways ... on the blind adherence to custom cor- 
responds with a society populated by people playing 
roles principally as sets of expectations with which 
they must comply.’ Where structure is ‘interpreted’, on 
the other hand, custom is seen as defining ranges of 
tolerable variation rather than the precise content of 
behaviour. The individual thus interprets concrete 
social events in the light of abstract principles—he has 
Source: British Journal of Sociology (1967), 18 (4), 370-81. 


a ‘theory’ of social structure. In this case ideas of what 
is situationally appropriate rather than what is ‘right’ 
provide parameters for behaviour. The discretionary 
element in role behaviour thus affords the options not 
only of playing but also of playing at? roles. 

Examples of this can be found in the different 
meanings which persons from different social class 
backgrounds impute to a similar form of address. 
Both middle- and working-class persons may call a 
policeman ‘Officer’, but the former may do so with an 
awareness that to play out his citizen role in a defer- 
ential manner may be situationally advantageous to 
him, while the latter may do so because he sees it as 
the ‘proper’ thing to do. 

Far from being at odds with differential childhood 
behaviours, we argue that these adult social class 
differences in role-playing actually derive from certain 
differences in childhood experience. For we hope to 
show that it is only in a condition of functional auton- 
omy?” that the option of role distance is created for the 
actor. We argue that working-class patterns of ele- 
mentary behaviour!! are productive of functional 
dependence, while those of the middle class tend to 
generate independence, or functional autonomy. 
Intervening in these processes are the distinctive 
concepts of justice, friendship and privacy which 
characterize the social classes. 

We shall first describe these ideal types of social 
exchange behaviour! in terms of class conceptions of 
justice, friendship and privacy. Then we shall discuss 
the interrelations of the concepts of social exchange, 
functional autonomy and role distance on a higher level 
of abstraction. Finally we shall suggest some implic- 
ations of our observations for the Interactionist 
conception of society. 


Class notions of justice, friendship and privacy 
An individual’s conception of justice is centrally 


related to his basic notions about the difference 
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tween individuals and will hence affect his ap- 
oach to social exchange. If we accept the premise 


that the child’s earliest idea of justice is based on 


parity of distribution! we can trace the way in which 
this notion is modified for both social classes, and 
draw out the implications of this for differential 
dramaturgical perception. 

In a cultural-historical sense, the working-class 
family setting can be seen as one of chronic scarcity of 
material resources; in these circumstances distribution 
within the household is governed by rationing. This 
rationing must be effected in order both to ensure 
physical survival and to minimize conflict within the 
family. Both these imperatives favour a distribution 
according to the ascribed statuses of age, sex and 
familial function. For example where distribution of 


_ food is concerned physiological necessity dictates that 


the working males shall be favoured. Allocation on the 
bases of such highly visible criteria as age and sex 
also provides an overtly just rationale for distribution, 
and in this manner rationing is effected with minimum 
threat to group cohesion. 

The necessity to avoid conflict within the group also 
explains why the sanctions maintaining these principles 
of distribution tend to be characterized by appeals to 
self-evidence. Since the mother not only lacks material 
Tesources but also the time for any complicated ex- 
planations these appeals will be backed ultimately by 
recourse to physical or verbal coercion, Thus the 
child learns a model of justice as a self-evident order, 
as something which is ‘right and Proper’; while parity 
remains the underlying Principle he modifies this in 
consideration of a growing number of overt status 
distinctions. 

Congruent with this Conception of justice is the 
working-class concept of friendship as a dense area of 
reciprocal rights and duties based on parity. The 
child has learned from his experiences in the family 
‘to categorize People in terms of simple ascribed status 
distinctions. Since this is the only mode of differentia- 
tion between individuals of which he is aware, status 
equivalence (in terms of age and sex) becomes the sole 
criterion of eligibility for friendship. Friends emerge, 
from the undifferentiated category of individuals of 
Similar status, as children become willing to accept a 
greater degree of interaction with one another on a 
‘share and share alike’ principle. Hence interpersonal 
approach behaviours will be concerned with demon- 
Strations of willingness to share; this may be in 
Swopping, lending, or even passing the ball in a game. 
Thus friendship can be seen to grow out of behavioural 
rather than verbal demonstration, and confirmation of 
reciprocal social exchange. 


| Working-class friendships can therefore be expected 
to be high on both scope and tee 


friendships are multi-functional rather 
a situation which may lead to a lack 
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of differentiation between friends and self and a 
minimization of unique behaviours. For, as Simmel!” 
has pointed out, the more the group becomes differ- 
entiated from non-members the less the members can 
be differentiated from each other: the distinct group 
is the homogeneous group. f 

The mode of friendship described here, with its 
age-specific and unindividuated activities, will clearly 
not provide the child with experience of social ex- 
change which is cumulative and transferable. Partici- 
pation in the initiation and termination of working- 
class friendships does not lead to the learning of 
generalizable interpersonal techniques. On the one 
hand the initial approach behaviours are geared to 
subculturally peculiar activities and do not engender 
any learning of universally valid principles of ex- 
ploration. Friendship formation is therefore a one- 
time activity, or at least one which is seldom repeated. 
On the other hand the termination of such friendships 
is also a rare event, since the restricting elements in the 
procedures defend them from intrusion. For relation- 
ships based on behavioural demonstration are par- 
ticularly fragile: whereas verbal expressions of 
withdrawal and reparation can be subject to later 
reinterpretation, behavioural indiscretions are un- 
deniably disruptive and hence usually final. Fear of 
the certain consequence of negative behaviours on 
the part of any member leads to an institutionalized 
Caution in in-group relations. So in a double sense the 
working-class friendship pattern precludes experi- 
mentation in role-playing techniques. 

The homogeneous long enduring working-class 
friendship group is thus characterized by reciprocal 
social exchange on the basis of intrinsic rather than 
extrinsic reward: for the powerful affective bond 
becomes of primary importance.!8 The friendship is 
therefore in the very fullest sense unindividuated, for 
it is characterized by an extreme lack of segmental 
Participation; indeed the role segmentation involved 
in it may be even less than that involved in the love 
relationship for, as Simmel has said, ‘This entering of 
the whole undivided ego into the relationship may 
be more plausible in friendship than in love for the 
reason that friendship lacks the specific concentration 
on one element which love derives from its sensuous- 
ness. ... It may therefore be more apt than love to 
connect a whole person with another in its entirety.’!? 
Such a situation has little use for the concept of privacy 
cor the verbal planning procedure of ‘tact’20 that go 
with it. 

In contrast with the above the middle-class child 
can be seen as developing a theory of justice which 
takes account of individual differences. He is aware 
not only of status distinctions but of individual 
circumstances, of special local attributes; thus for 
example he would recognize ‘being miserable’ as a 
circumstance mitigating reciprocal duty, indeed as a 
special need entailing certain rights. 

Congruent with his theory of justice is his approach 
to friendship formation. For him there is a range of 


characteristics to be considered in differentiating the 
eligible from the ineligible in the process of choosing 
friends. He scans others for points of similarity, for 
willingness to be explored. Whereas the working-class 
child takes interests for granted as being largely 
identical and confronts his peers totally, “on the other 
hand, unique individuals can engage one another only 
at odd points or at rare intervals. Like meshed gears 
they can touch only at limited segments of their 
perimeters.2! Here the confrontation is activity- 
specific; the child may ask, ‘I like fishing. How about 
you? Hence the resultant friendship is itself activity- 
specific rather than total. These friendships are 
based on the extrinsic benefits to be gained from 
reciprocal exchange. For this reason these scanning 
procedures may provide cumulative experience, in 
effect apprenticeship, in the instrumental use of 
expressive behaviours which is central to much adult 
middle-class role-playing.” 

The distinctive nature of middle-class ideas of 
privacy is understandable in the light of the above. 
The concept which Simmel discusses under.the head 
of ‘discretion’ is really only applicable to the middle- 
class interpersonal relationship. Discretion, which 
‘consists ... in staying away from knowledge of all 
that the other does not expressly reveal to us’,* can 
only apply where social exchange is extrinsic rather 
than intrinsic, segmented rather than total. The notion 
of ‘safeguard distance’,?> which applies in the working 
class only outside friendship boundaries, is present 10 
all middle-class interpersonal behaviour. 

Thus far we have argued that the different con- 
ceptions of justice, friendship and privacy which 
characterize the social classes produce differences in 
the degree to which children gain cumulative experi- 
ence of manipulation of social exchange processes 
which will be relevant to adult role-playing.2® We 
Consider that these differences, which will be analysed 
below as differences in the condition of functional 
autonomy, derive from the differential relationship 
to social structure of the social classes. We have 
indicated that the characteristic working-class con- 
ception of justice may have derived historically from 
Scarcity of material resources 27 this pattern may have 
assumed cultural autonomy which accounts for its 
Persistence even in the absence of such scarcity. 
One can less readily ‘explain’ the pattern of justice 
and the derivative conceptions of friendship and 
privacy for the middle class. Clearly the conditions 
described for working-class families are absent; 
there is no shortage of goods or of maternal time. 
It might, however, also be suggested, following 
Blau,2® that their relative resources place them in an 
advantageous position in the processes of social 
exchange in which they engage. 

Parallel conceptions of the way in which relation- 
ship to social structures affects social relations can be 
found in the work of both Simmel and Durkheim, but 
while they saw these conditions as linked to cultural- 
historic trends we argue that differences obtain syn- 
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chronically between social classes.2? Simmel in his 

discussion of the form of social differentiation?? 

argues that 5 
modern man has too much to hide to sustain 
friendship in the ancient sense. . . . Modern 
personalities are perhaps too uniquely 
individualized to allow full reciprocity of under- 
standing and receptivity. . . . The modern way 

of feeling tends more heavily towards differentiated 

friendships which cover only one side of the 

personality, without playing into other aspects of 
it. 
For Simmel this was a consequence of the segmented 
nature of role-playing in modern life, and stemmed 
from his highly sophisticated version of the Gemein- 
schaft-Gesellschaft continuum. 

Durkheim's?! ideal types of solidarity are again 
related on an historical dimension. The society, 
characterized by mechanical solidarity, in which 
homogeneous individuals stand in total affective 
relationship to one another, is seen as historically 
replaced by the organic mode of solidarity, where 
uniquely differentiated individuals relate to one an- 
other through their instrumental requirements.32 
Yet we consider, with Merton, that there is no 
historical tendency for one mode of solidarity and 
social relationship to replace the other. We argue 
instead that the differentiation obtains synchronically 
and is related to social class. 


Social exchange, functional autonomy and role 
distance 

In the above discussion we have been concerned to 
argue that, only where an individual’s social ex- 
change transactions place him in a position of 
functional autonomy, does he acquire role-playing 
techniques which enable him to exploit the interaction 
situation to his benefit. It is now time to turn our 
attention to consideration of the interrelations of the 
concepts of social exchange, functional autonomy and 
role distance on a more abstract level. 

The notion that most social behaviour is of a 
reciprocal or exchange nature is by now widely 
accepted.3# Ego’s actions are clearly affected by his 
expectations of alter’s reciprocal, though not neces- 
sarily complementary,*> reactions. Of course it would 


be tautologous to discuss all interaction in exchange - 


terms, for, as Gouldner cautions, the notion of 
reciprocity must be supplemented by that of force.” 
Yet the ‘elementary’ behaviour with which we are 
here concerned certainly falls into the category which 
it is useful to discuss in these terms.3” 

If we consider the individual actor as a system 
part, then the relevance of Gouldner’s discussion of 
functional autonomy for the analysis of interpersonal 
relations becomes clear. The various system parts 
can be seen as offering and requiring different goods, 
and services; their very heterogeneity makes them 
interdependent. Yet, because exchange does not occur 
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dual structure may be ‘spread’ such that they are 
Satisfied by a large number of others. It is in this 
way that functional autonomy or independence is 
attained; for the individual structure is not dependent 
on any one structure for all its needs, 38 


question), then A can avoid dependence on B. 
However, as indicated above, a dyadic exchange 
relation does not occur in isolation but in the context 
of a complete system of exchanges. Thus it must be 
emphasized that A’s ability to avoid dependence on B 
will be determined by A’s relative independence in 
Tespect to all its other relations of exchange. For, 
clearly, not only the ability to supply inducements, but 


dividual actor, the situation of functio 


role distance behaviours. We sh 
closer examination of this, 
Goffman sees 


Providing ‘a Sociological means o 


—or by deliberate ‘overplaying’,42 the effect is the 
same: the actor is claiming that he is not defined by 
his role, it is only a segment of his whole being. Role 


ship. 
Now role segmentation is 


l ultimately dependent on 
audience segregation.43 For, 


dience, he becomes entirely dependent on them: 
because they alone can define him. It is only where 
roles are played to a variety of different audiences 
that the actor can say to one group of role-others, I 
am not only what you think I am. I am also something 
else.’ Thus where the various roles which constitute 
the whole self are Played before several different 
audiences, that is to say where there is functional 
autonomy in social exchange, then role distance 
techniques are always possible as means of retreat 
from one self to another, k 

Now, for an actor to take advantage of the options 
available to him in a situation of functional autonomy, 
it is necessary for him to have a dramaturgical per- 
spective on society. Instead of a vision of society as a 
Prison in which behaviour is governed by rules, he 
must see it as a loosely written play, flexible enough to 
withstand many variant interpretations,45 


Summary and discussion 


We have argued above that working-class culture is of 
a ‘received’ type, and that the conditions surrounding 
the transmission and reception of this culture are 
likely to produce behaviour which is best described 
as ‘ruleful’. By contrast the middle class can be under- 
stood as ‘interpreting’ rather than ‘receiving’ a 
culture. They come to learn the broad range of 
behaviours which are tolerable in a given situation, 
the rationales for these behaviours, and the conse- 
quences likely to follow from the various different 
Strategies.46 

The theme of this paper can now be summarized 
briefly. The particular notions of justice to which 


giving rise to conceptualizations of friendship based 
on ‘total’ affective relations, Thus early social ex- 
change transactions take place in a situation of 
functional dependence, rather than autonomy. Such 
associations preclude the development of notions of 
privacy outside of those involved in crude in-group/ 
out-group distinctions. In these circumstances they 


As a result of these childhood experiences adult 
working-class persons, when they are afforded 


the physical Separation of work and home life), 
are unable to make up the dramaturgical option. They 
are able only to play but not to play at roles. y 

Thus it seems to us that a serious limitation is 
imposed upon the sociological view of society as 
drama, The suggestion that man attempts consciously 
to control his presentation of self, and to maximize 
his gratification from the identity options available 
to him, entails a misleading assumption of voluntarism. 
Berger suggests that if men, reflecting on why they 
obey institutional imperatives, say, ‘I have no choice’, 


less the individual has the choice of stepping outside 
the role’. Similarly Sartre maintains that to act only 
within the requirements of a role is to act in ‘bad 
faith’, and he sees ‘bad faith’ as a dishonest rejection 
of freedom. 48 

Yet we have attempted to show that, for those who 
are not in a situation of functional autonomy, and for 
those who have not acquired the relevant skills to 
exploit such a situation, the option of role distance is 
not available. 
_ If the above interpretation is correct then, in addit- 
ion to imposing limitations on the utility of the 
Interactionist perspective, it has crucial implications 
for certain research procedures and also for edu- 
cational policy. If we have given a true description 
of the way in which the working-class individual is 
related to social structure then limits are set upon the 
validity of his reportage of structure. Often respon- 
dents are required to give ‘reasons’ for behaviour or 
views; where the questions used are open-ended the 
answers may look like rationales. However, these 
responses may, in fact, be merely ‘received’ ideas: 
they may represent no more than the respondents’ 
Perceptions of what is the proper answer to give.“ In 


Notes 


1 We are very grateful to Peter M. Blau for helpful 
comments on an earlier draft of this paper. : 

2 Throughout this paper a conception of social class in 
terms of two simple ideal types will be employed. We 
are, of course, aware that the detailed picture is more 
complex than this. However we consider that the liter- 
ature on the ‘new’ class structure suggests that certain 
core features of ‘middle’ and ‘working’ class subcultures 
remain distinct. There is a vast literature which could 
be cited to support our usage; two of the most recent 
overviews are: M. Kahan, D. Butler and D. Stokes, 
On the analytical division of social class, Brit. J. 
Sociol. 17(2) (1966), 122-32, and D. Lockwood, 
Sources of variation in working class images of society, 
Sociol. Rev. 14 (1966), 249-67. 

3 See for examples of this, J. Klein, Samples from English 
Cultures (Routledge & Kegan Paul 1965), vol. 1; W. B. 
Miller, Lower class culture as a generating milieu for 
gang delinquency, J. of Social Issues 14 (1958), 5-9; J. 
B. Mays, Growing Up in the City (Liverpool Univ. 
Press 1954). 

4 See for one example, R. Hoggart, The Uses of Literacy 
(Penguin 1958). 

5 On this see E. Goffman, Role distance, in Encounters 
(Indianapolis: Bobbs Merrill, 1961), 83-152. For a 
recent discussion of the concept see R. L. Coser, Role 
distance, ambivalance and transition status, Amer. Ji 
Sociol, 72 (1966), 173-87. 

6 For examples, see E. Goffman, Presentation of Self in 
Everyday Life (New York: Anchor 1959); P. Berger, 
Invitation to Sociology (Penguin), esp. ch. 6; G. J. 
McCall and J. L. Simmons, Identities and Interactions 
(Collier-Macmillan 1966). For summaries of the 
main tenets of this school of thought see A. M. Rose 
(ed.), Human Behaviour and Social Processes (Routledge 
& Kegan Paul), 3-19; and B. J. Biddle and B. J. Thomas, 
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some cases, however, the working-class respondent 
may find a question requiring a reason for actions or 
attitudes so meaningless than he does not even have 
a ‘received’ notion of what answer to give. Bernstein 
and Young, in a study of social class differences in 
conceptions about the use of toys, gave a closed 
schedule in which mothers were required to rank six 
‘ideas about what toys are for’ in order of importance. 
They found a tendency for working-class mothers to 
rank in a purely random manner while middle-class 
respondents showed a clear pattern of preference.5° 
Thus the idea of ‘received’ structure indicates critical 
problems for questionnaire design and the interpret- 
ation of data. 

The above discussion also suggests certain practical 
imperatives in the field of the sociology of education. 
For, if one of the major handicaps which the working- 
class child suffers is deficiency in role-playing ability, 
then the relevant remedial measures are those directed 
towards impregnating the child with a dramaturgical 
awareness. Only the individual who has this dramatic 
skill will be able to create structure: Only he can 
experience the freedom which can come from ex- 
ploitation of a functionally autonomous situation, 


Role Theory: Concepts and Research (Wiley 1966), 3-4. 

7 It has been suggested that man is differentiated from the 
animals in that the latter can only receive meanings 
whereas he can create them; see R. A. Schermerhorn, 
Man the unfinished, Sociol. Quarterly 4 (1963), 5-17. 
We believe however that the equation of the human 
with the voluntary is misleading, and that this differen- 
tiation also obtains between men. 

8 R. Turner, Role taking: process versus conformity, in 

A. Rose, op. cit., 38. Turner is not talking, as we are, ` 
about two distinct modes of role-taking. He sees 
what we call ‘received’ and ‘interpreted’ structures as 
alternative modes of explanation of role-taking in 
general. 
Other students have isolated some aspects of received 
culture in their relationship to childhood socialization. 
See, for example, M. L. Kohn, Social class and parental 
values, Amer. J. Sociol. 64 (1959), 337-51, and Social 
class and the exercise of parental authority, Amer. 
Sociol. Rev. 24 (1959), 352-66. 

9 This is Goffman’s (1961) distinction, op. cit., 99. 

10 A. W. Gouldner, Reciprocity and autonomy in func- 
tional theory, in L. Gross (ed.), Symposium on Sociologi- 
cal Theory (New York: Harper, Row 1959), 

11 For an explanation of the use of this term, see G. C. 
Homans, Social Behaviour: its Elementary Forms 
(Routledge & Kegan Paul 1961), pp. 3-7. 

12 Exchange theory has enjoyed renewed interest in 
recent years. In addition to Homans, op. cit., see also 
P. M. Blau, Exchange and Power in Social Life (Wiley 
1964), and A. Kuhn, The Study of Society (London: 
Social Science Paperbacks 1966), pt V. 

13 ‘To act justly then, is to treat all men alike except where 
there are relevant differences between them.’ S. I. 
Benn and R. S. Peters, Social Principles and the Demo- 
cratic State (Allen & Unwin 1959), 111. 
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Piaget, The Moral Judgment of the Child (Routledge 

__ & Kegan Paul 1968). 

15 For a discussion of 
Etzioni, Comparative 
tions (Collier-Macmillan 1961), 160-4. 


Lazarsfeld, Personal In- 
fluence (Collier-Macmillan 1964). 
G. Simmel, in The Sociology of Georg Simmel (Collier- 
See also D. N. Levine, The 
structure of Simmel’s social thought, in K. H. Wolff 
(ed.), Essays on Sociology, Philosophy, and Aesthetics 
lew York: Harper 1959), 15. 
op. cit., ch. 12. He divides reciprocal social 
exchange into that centred upon intrinsic reward and 
that deriving rewards in a manner extrinsic to the 
relationship itself. The former he calls ‘mutual attrac- 
tion’ and it is characterized by a high affective content. 
19 Simmel, Op. cit., 325. 
20 M. Lipman, Some aspects of Simmel’s conception of 
the individual, in Wolff, op. cit. (1959), 134, 
- 22 The activity-specific nature of the typical middle-class 
friendship is illuminated by Elizabeth Bott, Family and 
Social Network (London: Tavistock 1964), 77, 
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265-71. However this concept has generally been tiie 


distance, 
hospital, 


D. Datwyler an . >. Dorn, Race and social class 
as determinants of social distance, Sociol, Soc. Res. 
51 (1966), 78-86. For one study not entailing this 


26 The related idea 
role-playing experience is fairly well documented. See, 
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disadvantage will tend to have a more overtly equali- 
tarian approach to distributive justice. Those, on the 
other hand, who are favoured by the system of strati- 
fication, must justify their own advantage in terms of 
more complicated notions of just distribution. 

Blau, op. cit., ch. 4. 

In addition to the traditional dichotomies cited above 
certain recent variations on the Gemeinschaft-Gesell- 
schaft theme entail conceptions similar to those 
employed here, See, for examples, A. Southall, An opere 
ational theory of role, Hum. Relat. 12 (1959), 17-34; 
R Frankenberg, Communities in Britain (Penguin 
1966); and, for the essence of the dichotomy divorced 
from the more naïve association with a rural-urban 
continuum. R. E. Pahl, The rural-urban continuum, 
Sociologia Ruralis 6 (3—4) (1966), 299-326. 
Simmel, op. cit., 326. 

E. Durkheim, The Division of Labour 
(Collier-MacMillan 1964). 

For a useful summary-description of these ideal types, 
see P. A. Sorokin, Contemporary Sociological Theories 
(New York: Harper 1928), s 
R. K. Merton, Durkheim’s ‘division of labour in 
society’, Amer. J. Sociol. 40 (1934), 319-28. 

For a summary of most of the major usages, see Blau, 
op. cit. 

A. W. Gouldner, The norm of reciprocity, Amer. 
Sociol. Rev. 27 (1962), 31-41. An ‘equal’ exhange of 
goods or services is described by the term complement- 
arity. Reciprocity can entail either equal or unequal 
exchange. 
Tbid. 
Indeed it fulfils the two criteria advanced by Blau for 
the definition of exchange behaviour: (i) it is oriented 
can only be achieved through inter- 
action with others; (ii) it seeks to adapt means to 
achieve those ends, Blau, op. cit., Introduction. 
Gouldner (1959), op. cit. 


Blau, op. cit., ch. 5. The four fold choice schema is 
adapted from R. M. Emerson, Power dependence 
relations, Amer. Sociol, Rev, 27 (1962), 31-41. 
Goffman (1961), op. cit., 115. 

Ibid., 108. 

For one example of application of the technique of 
“‘underplaying’ and ‘overplaying’, see T. Burns and 
G. M. Stalker, The Management of Innovation (London: 
Tavistock 1959), 215-16, 

Goffman (1961), op. cit., 91, 

Southall, op. cit. He distinguishes between role and role 
relationship. A teacher has one role and as many role 
relationships as pupils; a father who has his son as 


partner in his business has one role relationship and 
two roles, 

These opposing perspectives are discussed by Berger, 
op. cit., chs 4 and 6. 

For reasons of brevity we have not developed a further 
elaboration of this distinction by including in our 
discussion the obviously related concepts of ‘sociologi- 
cal ambivalence’, ‘cognitive dissonance’ and ‘intolerance 
of ambiguity’, See, on these respectively, R. K. Merton 
and E. Barber, Sociological ambivalence, in E. A. 
Tiryakian (ed.), Sociological Theory, Values and Socio- 
cultural Chance (Collier-Macmillan 1963), 91-120; 
L. Festinger, A Theory of Cognitive ed 
(Evanston: Row, Peterson 1957); E. Hrenkel 
Brunswick, Intolerance of ambiguity as an emotional 
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47 Berger, op. cit., 142. - a, F 4 ay 
48 J. P. Sartre, L’Etre et le néant (Paris: Gallimard 1943). “conceptions of the uses of toys, Sociology 
49 They appeal, in other words, to an acceptable ‘vocabu- 131-40. r ? fee 

lary of motives’. See H. Gerth and C. W. Mills, Charac- 
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It hardly seems possible to name a social variable that 
doesn’t show up and have its little systematic effect 
upon speech behavior: age, sex, class, caste, country 
schooling; cultural 
cognitive assumptions; bilingualism, and so forth. 
Each year new social determinants of speech behavior 


that each year new 
edin with speech.) 
rive to bring in ever 


s wo currents of analysis—the correla- 
tional and the indicative—could churn on for ever 
(and Probably will), a case of scholarly coexistence, 

owever, a possible source of trouble might be 
Pointed out. At certain points these two modes of 
analysis seem to get unpleasantly close together, 
forcing us to examine the land that separates them— 
and this in turn may lead us to feel that something 
important has been neglected, 

Take the second-mentioned current of analysis 
first—the uncovering of new Properties or indicators in 
speech behavior. That aspect of a discourse that can 
be clearly transferred through writing to Paper has 
been long dealt with; it is the gre; 


o be only 
whose meaning 
of the eyebrows 
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and hand. However, once we are willing to sonater 
these gestural, nonwritable behaviors associated wit 

speaking, two grave embarrassments face us. First, 
while the substratum of a gesture derives from the 
maker’s body, the form of the gesture can be intim- 
ately determined by the microecological orbit in 
which the speaker finds himself. To describe the 
gesture, let alone uncover its meaning, we might then 
have to introduce the human and material setting in 
which the gesture is made. For example, there must be 
a sense in which the loudness of a statement can only 
be assessed by knowing first how distant the speaker 
is from his recipient. The individual gestures with the 
immediate environment, not only with his body, and 
So we must introduce this environment in some system- 
atic way. Secondly, the gestures the individual 
employs as part of speaking are much like the ones he 
employs when he wants to make it perfectly clear that 
he certainly isn’t going to be drawn into a conver- 
sation at this juncture. At certain levels of analysis, 
then, the study of behavior while speaking and the 
study of behavior of those who are present to each 
other but not engaged in talk cannot be analytically 
separated. The study of one teasingly draws us into the 
study of the other. Persons like Ray Birdwhistell and 
Edward Hall have built a bridge from speaking to 
social conduct, and once you cross the bridge, you 
become too busy to turn back. 

Turn now from the study of newly uncovered pro- 
perties or indicators in speech to the first-mentioned 
study of newly uncovered social correlates of speech. 
Here we will find even greater embarrassment. For 
increasingly there is work ona particularly subversive 
type of social correlate of Speech that is called ‘situ- 
ational’. Is the speaker talking to same or opposite 
Sex, subordinate or superordinate, one listener or 
many, someone right there or on the phone; is he 
reading a script or talking spontaneously; is the 
occasion formal or informal, routine or emergency? 
Note that it is not the attributes of social structure 


that are here considered, such as age and sex, but 
rather the value placed on these attributes as they are 
acknowledged in the situation current and at hand. 

à And so we have the following problem: a student 
interested in the properties of speech may find himself 
having to look at the physical setting in which the 
speaker performs his gestures, simply because you 
cannot describe a gesture fully without reference 
to the extra-bodily environment in which it occurs. 
And someone interested in the linguistic correlates of 
social structure may find that he must attend to the 
social occasion when someone of given social attrib- 
utes makes his appearance before others. Both kinds 
of student must therefore look at what we vaguely call 
the social situation, And that is what has been 
neglected. 

_ At present the idea of the social situation is handled 
in the most happy-go-lucky way. For example, if 
one is dealing with the language of respect, then 
social situations become occasions when persons of 
relevant status relationships are present before each 
other, and a typology of social situations is drawn 
directly and simply from chi-squaredom: high-low, 
low-high and equals. And the same could be said for 
other attributes of the social structure. Animplication 
is that social situations do not have properties and a 
structure of their own, but merely mark, as it were, the 
geometric intersection of actors making talk and 
actors bearing particular social attributes. 

_Ido not think this opportunistic approach to social 
situations is always valid. Your social situation is not 
your country cousin. It can be argued that social 
Situations, at least in our society, constitute a reality 
sui generis as He used to say, and therefore need and 
Warrant analysis in their own right, much like that 
accorded other basic forms of social organization. 
And it can be further argued that this sphere of 
activity is of special importance for those interested 
in the ethnography of speaking, for where but in 
Social situations does speaking go on? 


So let us face what we have been offhand about: 
Social situations. I would define a social situation as an 
environment of mutual monitoring possibilities, any- 
where within which an individual will find himself 
accessible to the naked senses of all others who are 
Present’, and similarly find them accessible to him. 
According to this definition, a social situation arises 
whenever two or more individuals find themselves in 
One another’s immediate presence, and it lasts until the 
next-to-last person leaves. Those in a given situation 
may be referred to aggregatively as a gathering, 
however divided, or mute and distant, or only momen- 
tarily present, the participants in the gathering appear 
to be. Cultural rules establish how individuals are to 
conduct themselves by virtue of being in a gathering, 
and these rules for commingling, when adhered to, 
Socially organize the behavior of those in the situation.! 

Although participation in a gathering always 
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entails constraint and organization, there are special 
social arrangements of all or some of those present 
which entail additional and greater structuring of 
conduct. For it is possible for two or more persons in a 
social situation to jointly ratify one another as 
authorized co-sustainers of a single, albeit moving, 
focus of visual and cognitive attention. These ventures 
in joint orientation might be called encounters or 
face engagements. A preferential mutual openness to 
all manner of communication is involved. A physical 
coming together is typically also involved, an ecolo- 
gical huddle wherein participants orient to one another 
and away from those who are present in the situation 
but not officially in the encounter. There are clear 
rules for the initiation and termination of encounters, 
the entrance and departure of particular participants, 
the demands that an encounter can make upon its 
sustainers, and the decorum of space and sound it 
must observe relative to excluded participants in the 
situation. A given social gathering of course may 
contain no encounter, merely unengaged participants 
bound by unfocused interaction; it may contain one 
encounter which itself contains all the persons in the 
situation—a favored arrangement for sexual inter- 
action; it may contain an accessible encounter, one 
that must proceed in the presence of unengaged 
participants or other encounters. 

Card games, ball-room couplings, surgical teams in 
operation, and fist fights provide examples of en- 
counters; all illustrate the social organization of 
shared current orientation, and all involve an organ- 
ized interplay of acts of some kind. I want to suggest 
that when speaking occurs it does so within this kind 
of social arrangement; of course what is organized 
therein is not plays or steps or procedures or blows, 
but turns at talking. Note then that the natural home 
of speech is one in which speech is not always present. 

Lam suggesting that the act of speaking must always 
be referred to the state of talk that is sustained through 
the particular turn at talking, and that this state of 
talk involves a circle of others ratified as co-partici- 
pants. (Such a phenomenon as talking to oneself, or 
talking to unratified recipients as in the case of 
collusive communication, or telephone talk, must first 
be seen as a departure from the norm, else its structure 
and significance will be lost.) Talk is socially organized, 
not merely in terms of who speaks to whom in what 
language, but as a little system of mutually ratified 
and ritually governed face-to-face action, a social 
encounter. Once a state of talk has been ratified, cues 
must be available for requesting the floor and giving 
it up, for informing the speaker as to the stability of 
the focus of attention he is receiving. Intimate col- 
laboration must be sustained to ensure that one turn 
at talking neither overlaps the previous one too much, 
nor wants for inoffensive conversational supply, for 
someone’s turn must always and exclusively be in 
progress. If persons are present in the social situation 
but not ratified as participants in the encounter, then 
sound level and physical spacing will have to be man- 
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Or | hese accessible others while when, for example, a participant signals his imminent 
them. na departure from a conversational encounter by chang- 
ing his posture, or redirecting his perceivable atten- 
ment they tion, or altering the intonation contour of his last 
it is this job that keeps statement. tab) 
At one level of analysis, then, the study of writab e 
statements and the study of speaking are de 
things. At one level of analysis the study of turns = 
talking and things said during one’s turn are part o 
the study of face-to-face interaction. Face-to-face 
interaction has its own regulations; it has its own 
Processes and its own structure, and these don’t seem 
to be intrinsically linguistic in character, however 
often expressed through a linguistic medium. 


Note 


IT have attempted to present this argument in detail in 
Behavior in Public Places (Collier-Macmillan 1963), 
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Indian education is one of those phrases whose 
Week is not the sum of its component words. 

Otoriously, ‘education’ is an ambiguous word used 
to justify, idealize, or to criticize a variety of relation- 
ships. In the context where the pupils are members of 
a lower caste or ethnically subordinated group, 
education has come to denominate a unidirectional 
srao by which missionaries—or others impelled by 
payes of duty, reform, charity, and self-sacrifice— 
b PEH to uplift and civilize the disadvantaged and 
He arian, Education then is a process imposed upon a 
RER population in order to shape and stamp them 

© becoming dutiful citizens, responsible employees, 
or good Christians. 

In the modern federal and public school systems 
serving Indian children, there is less of the specifically 
sio gious quality; but the active presence of the mis- 
T, nizing tradition, however secularized, is still felt. 

O appreciate this fully, we must remind ourselves 
ae the purpose of education presented to, and often 
l pan upon, the American Indians has been nothing 
cul than the transformation of their traditional 

tures and the total reorganization of their societies.? 
i z denominating this as unidirectional, we mean to 
Snp gs that the far-reaching transformations 
Th a have been occurring spontaneously among 
ref an peoples are neglected in the judgments of the 
Fs orming educators.3 As a major contemporary 
ree we need but turn to the first few pages of a 
highs book, representing the work of a committee of 
Da repute. The initial paragraph states that the 
are of public policy should be ‘making the Indian a 
i useful American citizen’ and that 
BERT ‘restoring his pride of origin and faith in 
E > while on the following page we find that 
lethargy being derogated and distorted with the 
all te remark: ‘It would be unwise to dismiss 
fies at is in the traditional Indian culture as being 
& essarily a barrier to change.’* The mythic image of 
ource: Human Organization (Fall 1969), 28 (3), 217-26. 


an unchanging traditional Indian culture does not 
bear discussion here. Rather, we direct attention to the 
fact that such a remark could be advanced as the 
theme of a contemporary book about Indians, and 
that this book then received favorable reviews both 
from liberals involved in Indian affairs and from the 
national Indian interest organization. Clearly, such 
reviewers take it for granted that Indian education 
should be unidirectional—e.g. none seemed to think 
it noteworthy that the last chapter of the book is on 
‘Policies Which Impede Indian Assimilation’, the 
implication of that title being that the necessary goal 
is total ethnic and cultural dissolution. 

An alternate way of perceiving the unidirectionality 
which characterizes ‘Indian education’ is to note the 
curious division of labor bifurcating the process of 
cultural exchange with Indian peoples. That is, 
missionaries and educators have devoted themselves 
to instructing the Indians ‘but not to learning from or 
being influenced by them; whereas ethnographers have 
devoted themselves to learning from the Indians but 
not to teaching or influencing them. Thus, the ethno- 
graphers valued the learning of the native languages, 
while the schoolmasters and missionaries only seldom 
bothered to learn them, even when the native language 
was the primary tongue of their Indian pupils and 
the primary domestic and ceremonial medium of the 
community in which they were laboring.* 

Because Indian educational programs have been 
unidirectionally organized, deliberately ignoring native 
languages and traditions, they have had to proceed 
more via duress than suasion. Today the duress is in 
the laws of compulsory attendance, as enforced by an 
appropriate officer; but the climax of traditional 
‘Indian education’ was the forcible seizing ot kid- 
napping of Indian children by agents of the U.S. 
government. These children were then incarcerated in 
boarding establishments whose programs were de- 
signed to shape them within the molds of the con- 
quering society. Yet the irony of this crude and brutal 
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effort was that, while the mass of children underwent 


_ profound changes, their very aggregation provided 


them with the need and opportunity to cohere and 
resist. Like the inmates of any total institution, 
Indian pupils developed their own norms and values, 
which were neither those of their Indian elders nor 
those of their non-Indian instructors. This process of 
autonomous development has continued to distinguish 
much of Indian conduct in relation to modern pro- 


grams and schools, including the classroom we will be 
reviewing.6 


Tribal Cherokee communities 


The consequence of the various reformative and 
educational programs aimed at the Indian peoples has 
been not to eliminate the target societies but, para- 
doxically, to encourage an evolution which has 
sheltered an ethnic and distinct identity, so that today 
there remain a relatively large number of persons, 
identified as Indians, and dwelling together in en- 
claved, ethnically and culturally distinctive com- 
munities. The Tribal Cherokee of contemporary 
northeastern Oklahoma are not untypical.7 Like 
other Indian communities, they have lost to federal, 
State , and local agencies the greater measure of their 
Political autonomy. Many contemporary Indian 
peoples do have ‘Tribal Governments’, but these do 
not correspond to traditional modes of social organ- 
ization or proceed by traditional modes of deliberation 
and action. In the specific case of the Oklahoma 
Cherokee, for instance, the Tribal Government is a 
nonelected, non-representative, and self-perpetuating 
clique, headed by individuals of great wealth and 
Political power, while the Tribal Cherokee are among 
the poorest denizens of a depressed region, whose 
indigenous associations are denied recognition by the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs, 

The Cherokee of Oklahoma once practiced an 
intensive and skilled subsistence agriculture, which 
has all but disappeared as the Indians have lost their 
lands and been denied the Opportunity to practice 
traditional forms of land tenure. The rural lands are 
now used principally for cattle ranching (often 
Practiced on a very large scale) and for tourism and 
a few local industries (e.g. plant nurseries, chicken 
strawberries, which 


Like the other Indian Societies of North America, 
aded along a continuum 


In Oklahoma there is a distinctive noncaste peculiarity, 
since a vast majority of the population proudly claim 
to be of ‘Indian descent’ as this signifies a lineage 
deriving from the earliest settlers. To be ‘of Cherokee 
descent’ is, therefore, a mark of. distinction, particularly 
in the northeast of Oklahoma, where this connotes 
such historic events as ‘Civilized Tribes’ and the 
‘Trail of Tears’. Yet, paradoxically, there exist others 
whose claim to Indianness is undeniable, but whose 
mode of life is offensive to the middle class. The term 
‘Indian’ tends to be used to denote those who are 
considered idle, irresponsible, uneducated, and a 
burden to the decent and taxpaying element of the 
area. Within northeastern Oklahoma, these ‘Indians 
are the Tribal Cherokees, and their communities are 
marked by high rates of unemployment, pitifully low 
cash incomes, and a disproportionate representation 
on relief agency rolls. Perhaps the major respect 1n 
which the Cherokee Indians differ from groups like 
the Sioux of Pine Ridge is that the latter, being 
situated on a well-known federal reservation, are the 
recipients of myriads of programs from a multiplicity 
of federal, private, and local agencies, whereas the 
Cherokee are still mainly the targets of welfare work- 
ers, sheriffs, and aggressive entrepreneurs.’ 


In this essay we wish to focus on the schools 
attended by Indian children in the cases where they are 
the preponderant element of the school population. 
This condition is realized not only on reservations, 
where the federal government operates a special 
school system under the administration of the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs, but also in other regions by virtue 
of covert systems of segregation. As in the case of 
Negro/white segregation, the basis is usually ecologi- 
cal. Thus, in northeastern Oklahoma the rural con- 
centrations of Tribal Cherokee along the stream beds 
in the hill country predispose toward a segregated 


linguistically alien, even when they appear to be 
neighbors (of Cherokee or non-Cherokee descent) 
from an adjacent or similar geographic area. 

Such classrooms may be denominated as ‘cross- 
cultural’, although the ingredients contributed by 
each party seem to be Weighted against the Indian 
pupils. The nature and layout of the school campus, 
the structure and Spatial divisions of the school 
buildings, the very chairs and their array, all these 
are products of the greater society and its culture— 
indeed, they may at first glance seem so conventional 
that they fail to register with the academic observer 
the significance of their presence within a cross 
cultural transaction. Equally conventional, and almos 
more difficult to apprehend as significant, is the 
temporal structure: the school period, the school day; 


and the school calendar. The spatial and temporal 
grid by which the lives of the Indian pupils are organ- 
ized is foreign to their native traditions, manifesting 
as it does the symbolic structure of the society which 
has encompassed them. 

‘The observer thus anticipates that the classroom 
will be the arena for an unequal clash of cultures. 
Since the parental society is fenced out of the school, 
whatever distinctive traditions have been transmitted 
to their children will not be ‘taught out’ of them; and 
the wealth, power, and technical supremacy of the 
greater society will smash and engulf these traditional- 
ized folk, Forced to attend school, the Indian children 
there must face educators who derive their financial 
support, their training and ideology, their professional 
affiliation and bureaucratic status, from a complex of 
agencies and institutions based far outside the local 
Indian community. The process is designed to be 
unidirectional; the children are to be ‘educated’ and 
the Indian communities thus to be transformed. 
Meanwhile, neither the educator nor the agencies for 
which ‘he is a representative are presumed to be 
altered—at least by the learning process. 


Cherokees in the classroom 


The classrooms where Indian students and a white 
teacher create a complex and shifting sequence of 
Interactions exhibit as many varieties of reality and 
illusion as there are possible observers. One such 
illusion—in the eyes of the white educator—is that the 
Cherokee are model pupils. Within their homes they 
have learned that restraint and caution is the proper 
mode of relating to others; therefore in the classroom 
the teacher finds it unnecessary to enforce discipline. 
As early as the second grade, the children sit with 
Perfect posture, absorbed in their readers, rarely 
talking—and then only in the softest of tones—and 
Never fidgeting. Even when they are marking time, 
unable to understand what is occurring within the 
classroom, or bored by what they are able to under- 
Stand, they make themselves unobtrusive while 
eeping one ear attuned to the educational inter- 
change. They respect competence in scholastic work, 
and their voluntary activities both in and out of 
School are organized surprisingly often and with 
great intensity about such skills. Eager to learn, they 
devote long periods of time to their assignments, 
while older and more experienced students instruct 
their siblings in the more advanced arithmetic they 
will be encountering at higher grade levels. 

To the alien observer (whether local teacher or 
otherwise), the Cherokee children seem to love to 
Play school’. The senior author, for example, 
Tecalls talking during one recess period with an elderly 
White woman who had devoted many years to teaching 
in a one-room school situated in an isolated rural 
Cherokee community and who now was responsible 
for the intermediate grades in a more consolidated 
enterprise that still was predominantly Cherokee. 
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‘You just have to watch these children,” she said. ‘If 
you don’t pay no mind, they'll stay in all recess. They 
like to play school.’ And, as if to illustrate her point, 
she excused herself, went back into the school building, 
and returned with a straggle of children. ‘They told 
me they had work they wanted to do, but it is too 
nice for them to stay inside. ... You know, I forgot 
how noisy students were until I went to the County 
Seat for a teachers’ meeting. It’s time for me to ring 
the bell now. If I don’t they will come around and 
remind me pretty soon.’ 

Given the seeming dedication of her pupils, the 
naive observer might have judged this woman an 
exceedingly skilled and effective teacher. Yet in reality, 
she was a rather poor teacher, and at the time of 
graduation the pupils of her one-room school knew 
scarcely any English—a fact so well known that 
parents said of her, ‘She don’t teach them anything!” 

Like many of her white colleagues, this woman was 
interpreting Cherokee conduct from within her own 
culture, as is evident in her description of the intensive 
involvement of her pupils in learning tasks as “playing 
school’. In kindred fashion, other teachers describe the 
silence of the students as timidity or shyness, and their 
control and restraint as docility. Most teachers are 
unable to perceive more than their own phase of the 
complex reality which occurs within their classrooms 
because they are too firmly set within their own tradi- 
tions, being the products of rural towns and of small 
state teachers’ colleges, and now working within and 
limited by a tightly-structured institutional context. 
Certainly, one benefit of teaching Indians in rural 
schools is that the educators are sheltered from observ- 
ation and criticism. Except for their own consciences 
and professional ideologies, no one cares about, 
guides or supervises their performance, and little 
pressure is exerted to encourage them to enlarge 
their awareness of classroom realities. 

Even for ourselves—who have had much experience 
in observing Indian classrooms—many hours of 
patient and careful watching were required, plus the 
development of some intimacy with the local com- 
munity, before we began to appreciate the complexities 
of interaction within the Cherokee schoolroom. The 
shape assumed by the clash of cultures was a subtle one. 
At first, it could be appreciated most easily in the 
frustration of the teachers; the war within the class- 
rooms was so cold that its daily battles were not 
evident, except at the close of the day as the teachers 
assessed their lack of pedagogical accomplishment. 
Those teachers who defined their mission as a ‘teach- 
ing out’ of native traditions were failing to make any 
headway; and some of these good people had come to 
doubt their ability to work with such difficult and 
retiring children (actually, as we soon discovered, their 
classes contained a fair share of youngsters who were 
eager, alert, intelligent, and industrious). A few 
teachers had resigned themselves to marking time, 
while surrendering all notions of genuine instruction, 

As these phenomena began to impress themselves 
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upon-us, we began to discern in these classrooms an 
active social entity that we came to call ‘The Cherokee 
School Society’. Later still, we were surprised to 
discover in other classrooms, which we came to call 
‘Intercultural Classrooms’, that this Society remained 
latent and that instead the teacher and students were 
constructing intercultural bridges for communication 
and instruction (these will be discussed in the next 
section), 

In order to comprehend the complexity of class- 
room interaction, we need to remind ourselves that 
the children who perform here as pupils have been 
socialized (or enculturated) within the world of the 
Tribal Cherokee as fully and extensively as have any 
children of their age in other communities, In short, 
we just disregard the material poverty of the Tribal 
Cherokee families and their lower-class status and 
avoid any of the cant about ‘cultural deprivation’ or 
‘cultural disadvantage’. These children are culturally 
alien, and for the outsider (whether educator or 
social researcher) to enter into their universe is as 
demanding as the mastering of an utterly foreign 
tongue. In the compass of a brief article, we can do no 
more than indicate a few of the more striking evidences 
of this distinctive cultural background. 

Even in the first grade, Cherokee children exhibit 

a remarkable propensity for precision and thorough- 
ness. Asked to arrange a set of colored matchsticks 
into a pyramidal form, the children became so 
thoroughly involved in maintaining an impeccable 
vertical and horizontal alignment that they were 
oblivious to the number learning which they are 
Supposed to acquire via this digital exercise, These 
six-year-olds do not resolve the task by leaving it 
at the level of achievement for which their physical 
dexterity would suffice, but continue to manipulate 
the sticks in a patient effort to create order beyond 
the limitations of the material and their own skills, 
As they mature, the Cherokee students continue this 
patient and determined ordering of the world, but 
as a congregate activity that is more often directed 
at social than physical relationships. At times, this 
orientation is manifested in an effort toward a 
precision in social affairs that is Startling to witness 
in persons so young (here, sixth graders): 


The teacher has asked about the kinds of things 
which early pioneers would say to each other in 


the evening around the campfire as they were 
traveling. 


Jane: ‘Save your food.’ 

Teacher: “That’s preaching.’ 

Jane and Sally (together): ‘No.’ 

Jane: ‘That is just to tell you, (The tone of 
voice makes her sound just like a teacher.) 

The teacher agrees, and his acquiescent tone 
makes him sound like the student. He continues, 
‘They would get you in a room. . . K 

Jane interrupts: ‘Not in a room,’ 

Teacher: ‘In around a campfire then.’ He 


continues by asking if everyone would be given a 
chance to speak or just representatives. 

Dick: ‘That would take all night; they might 
forget.’ Jane and Sally agree that representatives 
would be the right way. 


The foregoing is as significant for the form of the 
interaction, as it is revealing of the students’ concern 
for the precise reconstruciion of a historical event. 
The students have wrought a reversal of roles, so that 
their standards of precision and their notions of social 
intercourse emerge as normative for the discussion. 

Although this kind of exchange may be rare— 
actually it is typical only of the Intercultural Class- 
room—we have cited it here, as refiecting many of 
the norms of Cherokee students. As healthy children, 
they are oriented towards the world of their elders, 
and they see their adult goal as participating in the 
Cherokee community of their parents. In this sense, 
the art of relating to other persons so that learning, 
or other co-operative efforts, may proceed fruitfully 
and without friction becomes more important to 
them than the mastery of particular scholastic tasks, 
whose relevance in any case may be dubious. In the 
matrix of the classroom they learn to sustain, order, 
and control the relationships of a Cherokee com- 
munity; in so doing they are proceeding towards adult 
maturity and responsibility. According to these norms, 
the educational exchange is voluntary for both 
students and teachers and is governed by a mutual 
respect. 

In any educational transaction, the Cherokee 
School Society is actively judging the competence of 
the teacher and allowing him a corresponding 
function as leader. Their collective appraisal does not 
tolerate the authoritarian stance assumed by some 
educators (“You must learn this!) but rather facilitates 
the emergence of a situation in which the teacher leads 
because he knows (‘I am teaching you this because you 
are indicating that you wish to learn ...’). A con- 
Sequence of this configuration (or, in the eyes of an 
unsympathetic observer, a symptom) is that the 
Cherokee students may organize themselves to resist 
certain categories of knowledge that the school 
administration has formally chosen to require of them. 

We must bear in mind that within the Tribal 
Cherokee community, the reading or writing of 
English, calculating arithmetically, and even speaking 
English have minor employment and minimal utility. 
By the intermediate grades, the students perceive that, 
with no more than a marginal proficiency in spoken or 
written English, their elders are nonetheless leading 
Satisfactory lives as Cherokees. Attempts to exhort 
them towards a high standard of English proficiency 
and a lengthy period of time-serving in school are 
likely to evoke a sophisticated negative reaction. After 
one such educational sermon, a ten-year-old boy 
bluntly pointed out to his teacher that a Cherokee 
adult, greatly admired within the local community— 
and senior kin to many of the pupils present—had only 
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a fifth-grade education. When the teacher attempted to 
evade this rebuttal by suggesting that the students 
would, as adults, feel inferior because they lacked a 
lengthy education and could not speak good English, 
the pupils were again able to rebut. To the teacher’s 
challenge, ‘Who would you talk to? the same boy 
responded, ‘To other Cherokee! 

Orienting themselves toward the community of 
their elders, the Cherokee students respond to the 
pressures of the alien educators by organizing them- 
selves as The Cherokee School Society. As the teacher 
molds the outer forms of class procedure, the children 
exploit his obtuseness as a white alien to construct the 
terms on which they will act as students. But, while 
among the Oglala Sioux this transformation is effected 
with a wondrous boldness and insouciance,!® here 
among the Cherokee it is with an exquisite social 
sensibility. A gesture, an inflection in voice, a move- 
ment of the eye is as meaningful as a large volume of 
words would be for their white peers. By the upper 
elementary grades, the result is a multiple reality 
according to which the adolescent Cherokee appear 
Now as quiet and shy, or again as stoical and calm, or 
yet again (apparent only after prolonged observation) 
as engaged in the most intricate web of sociable 
interaction. Such delicacy of intercourse, SO refined a 


_ Sensibility, reflects and requires a precision of move- 


ment, a neat and exact ordering of the universe. 

Interestingly, the Cherokee School Society does not 
reject the curricular tasks formulated by the alien 
educational administrators. In fact, the pupils pro- 
ceed with their usual patient intensity to labor at 
assignments that can have no bearing on their tradition 
Or experience. The fact that they are unable to relate 
these materials meaningfully to life within the Chero- 
kee community acts as an increasing barrier to their 
mastery of them, In particular, the fact that most 
Students have acquired no more than rudimentary 
Proficiency in spoken English means that the involved 
Patterns of the printed language in the advanced 
wo are beyond their most diligent endeavors; neither 

he language nor the topics can be deciphered. 

So far, we have emphasized that the Cherokee 
Students are interested in learning and that, from the 
Viewpoint of the educator, they are docile pupils. 

et the cultural differences noted, and the basic social 
Separateness and lack of communication, ensure that 
Conflicts will develop and become more intensive as 
the students mature. The school cannot proceed 
along the trackways established by educational 
authority, nor can it be switched by the students into 

coming an adjunct of the rural Cherokee community. 
5 fe as the children mature, the tension within the 
Choolroom becomes more extreme. Since the partici- 
Pants are one adult and many children, and since the 
pegs are imbued with a cultural standard of nonvio- 
aga and passive resistance, open confrontations do 
th Occur. Instead, what typically happens 1s that, by 
Ste venth and eighth grades, the students have 
urrounded themselves with a wall of silence impene- 


trable by the outsider, while sheltering a rich emotional 


communion among themselves. The silence is positive, 
not simply negative or withdrawing, and it shelters 
them so that, among other things, they can pursue 
their scholastic interests in their own style and pace. 
By their silence they exercise control over the teacher 
and maneuver him toward a mode of participation 
that meets their standards, as the following instance 
illustrates: 


Teacher: ‘Who was Dwight David Eisenhower?’ 

Silence. 

Teacher: ‘Have you heard of him, Joan?’ She 
moves her eyes from his stare and smiles briefly. 

Very quickly, the teacher jumps to the next 
person. There is something in his voice that is 
light and not deadly serious or moralistic in the 
way that is customary of him, He is just having 
fun, and this comes through so that the kids 
have picked it up. They respond to the tone, not 
to the question, ‘Alice ?” 

Alice leans back in her chair; her blank stare 
into space has disappeared, and her eyes are 
averted. She blushes. Now, she grins. 

The teacher does not wait, ‘Wayne?’ 

Wayne is sitting straight, and his face wears a 
cockeyed smile that says he knows something. He 
says nothing. 

Seeing the foxy grin, the teacher shifts again, 
‘Wayne, you know?’ This is a question and that 
makes all the difference. There is no challenge, no 
game-playing, and the interrogation mark 
challenges Wayne’s competency. But Wayne 
maintains the foxy grin and shakes his head, 
negative. 

Quickly, the teacher calls on another, ‘Jake?’ 
He bends his head down and grins but says 
nothing. 

Teacher (in authoritative tone): ‘Nancy, tell me.” 
But she says nothing, keeping her head lowered, 
although usually she answers when called upon. 
The teacher switches tones again, so that what he 
is asking of Nancy has become a command. 
Perhaps he catches this, for he switches again to 
the lighter tone, and says: ‘Tell me, Debra.” 

The only one in the room who doesn’t speak 
Cherokee, Debra answers in a flat voice: 
‘President.’ 

As soon as the answer is given, there are many 
covert smiles, and Alice blushes. They all knew 


who he was. 


To most educators and observers, such an incident 
is perplexing. Who within that classroom really is 
exercising authority ? Are the students deficient in their 
comprehension either of English or of the subject 
matter? Are they, perhaps, flexing their social muscles 
and mocking the teacher—because they don’t like the 
lesson, they don’t like him to act as he is acting, or 
why? For the Cherokee School Society has created 


within the formal confines of theinstitutional classroom 
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another social edifice, their own ‘classroom’, so 
that at times there appears to be not simply a clash 
of cultural traditions but a cold war between rival 
definitions of the classroom. Such tension is not 
proper within Cherokee tradition, since the Tribal 
Cherokee value harmonious social relationships 
and frown upon social conflict.11 Moderate disagree- 
ment is resolved by prolonged discussion inter- 
spersed, wherever possible, by joking and jesting, 
while severe disagreement leads to withdrawal from 
the conflict-inducing situation, Given the compulsory 
nature of school attendance, however, the students 
cannot withdraw from the classroom, much as they 
might wish to, and the teacher can withdraw only by 
losing his job and his income. Thus, an unmanageable 
tension may develop if the teacher is unable to recog- 
nize the Cherokee pupils as his peers who, through 
open discussion, may share with him in the decisions 
as to the organizing and operating of the school. 

The unresolved conflict of cultural differences 
typifies these classrooms. Within them, there is little 
pedagogy, much silence, and an atmosphere that is 
apprehended by Indians (or observers of kindred 
sensibility) as ominous with tension, The following 
incident, participated in by Dumont, exhibits all 
these features in miniature: 


The classroom was small and the teacher had 
begun to relate a joke to Dumont. Not far away 
were seated four teenage Cherokee, and the 
teacher decided to include them within the 

range of his ebullience: “Boys, I want to tell you 

a joke. ...’ It was one of those that played upon 
the stoical endurance of Indians in adapting to 

the whimsical wishes of whites, and to narrate it 
in the classroom context was highly ironic. The 
plot and phrasing were simple, and easily 
apprehended by the students. But when the 
teacher had finished, they merely continued 
looking toward him, with their eyes focused, 

not upon him, but fixed at some point above or to 
the side of his eyes. As he awaited their laughter, 
their expressions did not alter but they continued 
to stare at the same fixed point and then gradually 
lowered their heads to their work, 


The Cherokee School Society maintains a rigid law 
of balance that says, in effect, we will change when the 
teacher changes. If the teacher becomes involved in 
appreciating the ways of his Students, then they will 
respond with an interest in his ways. Needless to say, 
the older the students become, the higher their 
grade-level, the less is the likelihood that this reci- 
procity will be initiated by their educators. There is 
thusa deep tragedy, for it is the students who lose and 
suffer the most. Yet the School Society is their tech- 
nique for protecting themselves in order to endure the 
alien intrusiveness of the teacher and the discourtesy 
and barbarity of the school. Occasionally, observer 
and students experience a happier interlude, for 


some teachers are able to enter into a real intercultural 


exchange. Unfortunately, they are as rare as they are 
remarkable. And they are sometimes unaware of their 
truly prodigious achievements in establishing what 
we term the Intercultural Classroom. 


The Intercultural Classroom 


Within the Intercultural Classroom, Tribal Cherokee 
students do such remarkable things as engaging 10 
lengthy conversations with the teacher about ne 
subjects. For this to occur, the teacher must : 
responsive to the distinctive norms and mene gt 
of the students; but, strikingly, he need not abide by 
these nor accept norms as long as he is able to per- 
suade the students of his willingness to learn about 
them and to accommodate to them. This attitude 
places the teacher on a plane or parity such that he 
must learn from his students the most rudimentary 
Cherokee cultural prescriptions. Naturally, bow 
parties experience conflicts in this reshufiling Q 
teacher/learner roles. Certainly, such interaction a 
not what the teacher has been trained to sustain. Ye 
there arise structured devices for reducing these 
conflicts, 

For instance, to bridge the social breaches that 
always opening, the Cherokee students urge forwar 
one of their members—not always the same person— 
to mediate and harmonize. Then if the teacher, by an 
unconscious presumption, disrupts the harmonious 
flow of class activity, it is the mediator whose deft 
maneuver reduces the intensity of the tension and 
relaxes the participants. In a sense, what the mediator 
does is to restore parity between teacher and students 
by removing the nimbus of authority from the teacher, 
thus allowing the students to work out with the teacher 
a compromise which redirects class activities and SO 
permits them to regain their proper tempo. The 
teacher is freed to pursue the subject matter, but as 
Scholastic assistant rather than classroom tyrant. 
With this in mind, let us examine the sequence of 


events which ended in a conversational repartee already 
quoted: 


They are reading about important men in history 
and have just finished with a section about adult 
educators, 

Teacher (referring to the observers): ‘We have 
two distinguished educators here. Does this make 
you feel proud?’ é 

It is quiet for the first time in the room. It is 
likely that the students are all thinking, how could 
we be proud of educators! As observer, I am J 
uneasy and expectant; I wonder who will break the 
silence and how he will handle the delicate 
situation. 

John: ‘I don’t like schools myself.’(!) 

Teacher: ‘Would you quit school if you 
could?’ (He’s asking for it!) 

John (a firm answer): ‘Yes.’ 

Teacher: ‘Suppose that your dad came and ; 
said you could quit, but he brought you a shove! 


and said, “Dig a ditch from here to Brown’s 
house,” since you weren’t going to school.’ 

John: ‘Okay.’ 

Another student: ‘He might learn something.’ 

Everyone finds this humorous; the class is in 
good spirits and is moving along. 

John, too, is quick to reply: ‘Might strike 
gold.’ The topic has been discussed earlier in 
class. (The interaction develops and others 
become involved, including the more reticent 
students.) 


Here it is John who has played, and most success- 
fully, the role of mediator. The teacher had ventured 
into a delicate area that had the potential of disrupting 
the classroom atmosphere. The responding silence was 
a token of the social peril, and John, who so often 
among his peers had assumed the mediating role, 
moved forward first, boldly countering with a declar- 
ation as strong as the teacher’s. As a consequence, he 
redefined the structure of the interaction and became 
the initiator of the exchange, while the teacher merely 
sustained it. A cultural bridge was thereby constructed, 
accessible alike to students and teacher; and John’s 
‘Okay’ is his consent to the conditions of the structure. 

The mediating role becomes less necessary as the 
teacher grows more attuned to the interactional norms 
of Indian society; it becomes more difficult (if more 
essential) if the teacher insists on maintaining a 
tyrannical control over the classroom. Yet, even as the 
teacher is attuned, some function is reserved for a 
Mediator, for the teacher tends to proceed in terms of 
work to be done by an abstract student, while the 
mediator explores how the task can be redefined within 
the framework of the Cherokee student. His is a work 
of adaptation, and insofar as he is successful, the 
classroom becomes intercultural—a locus where 
Persons of different cultural traditions can engage in 
Mutually beneficial transactions without affront to 
either party. 


What must the teacher do to foster the emergence 
Of an intercultural classroom within the cross-cultural 
Situation? The answer would require another essay 
at least as long as the present one, but it may be helpful 
to quote the remarks of one teacher in the region: 


‘I can’t follow a lesson plan, and I just go along 
by ear, I've taught Cherokee students for six 
years in high school, and this is my first [year] in 
elementary school.’ Referring then to his 
experiences as a high school coach, he 
continued, ‘The thing you have to do, if you get 
a team, is that you got to get them to 
co-operate. .. 


At first glance, this appears at odds with our earlier 
assertions about the spontaneous emergence of the 
Cherokee School Society, not to mention con- 
tradictory to the conventional notions that Indians 
will not compete with each other. But what he is 
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explaining is that unless the teacher chooses to 


recognize the social nature of the classroom and to © 


work toward integrating his teaching with that life. 
he will not be able to elicit active learning expect! 
ences from his pupils. Or, to put it negatively, if the 
teacher does not work with his Indian students as a 
social group, their union will be directed toward other 
goals. Yet the teacher can secure their response only 
K he ‘gets them’ to co-operate; he cannot ‘make them’ 
o so. 


Conclusion 


The foregoing report provides the basis for judgments 
and hypotheses on a variety of levels. On the practical 
level, it would seem that ethnic integration is not an 
essential precondition for satisfactory education of 
groups from a low socio-economic background. The 
Tribal Cherokee certainly are impoverished and poorly 
educated. Nevertheless, we would predict that the con- 
solidation of rural schools into larger, better-staffed, 
and better-equipped schools in northeastern Oklahoma 
may actually lead to deterioration rather than im- 
provement of the educational condition. Given the 
ethos of the Tribal Cherokee, consolidation may mean 
the irremediable loss of many opportunities for assis- 
ting their children educationally. 

On the methodological level, we are reminded of 
how sociologically valuable it is for researchers to 
focus on the frontier situation ‘where peoples meet’.!2 
The resulting accommodations, adaptations, and 
divisions of labor are an enlightening and fascinating 
phenomenon, whichespecially deserves to bestudied as 
a corrective to those theoretical systems which 
regard the national society as an integrated social 
system. On the methodological level also, our study 
illustrates anew the value of ethnographic observations 
of classroom activities. Basic and simple as it may 
seem, and unpretentious in the face of modern testing 
procedures, direct observation still has much to teach 
us.13 

Finally, on the substantive level, the research re- 
ported here cautions against the erosion of our con- 
ceptual armamentarium when researchers allow their 
research problems to be defined by educational 
administrations. When that happens, the educational 
situation of peoples such as the Indians tends to be 
conceived in terms of individual pupils and their 
‘cultural deprivation’. The researcher then is asked to 
assist the adminstration in raising these disadvantaged 
individuals to the point where they can compete in 
school in the same fash 
children. Our research is a reminder that such styles 
of conceptualization neglect the social nature of the 
classrooms and the social ties among the pupils. They 
also neglect the tension between teacher and pupils as 
a social group, and the struggles that occur when the 
teacher presses for individualistic achievement at the 
expense of group solidarity.!4 
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All social interaction is affected by the physical con- 
tainer within which it occurs. The various elements of 
the container establish a world of meaning through the 
arrangement of non-verbal symbolism. For this 
reason, the common practice in the social sciences of 
focusing on behavior without reference to the physical 
an important dimension 
of interaction, 

spoken language and eyen gestural 
conduct, there must be a consensus upon meaning 
for this symbolism to play a relevant part in social 
situations, The container imposes both physical and 
symbolic limitations upon behavior. Its sheer physical 
dimension limits the range of possible movement, 


We do not neck in the back of churches; we do in movie 
theaters, 


Recently, some work has 
the relation 


of the total pict 
As in the case o 


been done in exploring 
between the physical and interactional 
More obvious effects of 
Setting as the background against which 


of physical containers, However, with the possible 
exception of Hall, this area has not been dealt with 
_ Systematically, 
' While very few Systematic studies exist, the practice 
dealing with the physical environment by deliber- 
- ately manipulating it and its constituent parts and 
dimensions to secure some desired social effect has 
long been a practice of those professions concerned 
with environmental design: architects, planners, in- 
dustrial designers, interior decorators, stage managers, 


Source: Social Psychology through Symbolic Interaction, ed. 
Gregory Stone and Harvey Pitberman, Waltham, Mass.: 
Ginn Blaisdell (1970), 190-6. 


and others. These people, however, have not he 
veloped quantitative techniques for analyzing physic l 
settings as symbolic frameworks within which aie 
interaction proceeds, Rather, their work is guided A 
tradition, ‘common sense’ and accumulated, o 
unsystematized, experience. They assume causa 
relationships between certain physical arrangements 
and specific social ‘end results’.5S Whether these 
assumed relationships are valid has yet to be aoe 
mined. Yet, there are some physical arrangements tha 
have occurred with remarkable consistency around the 
world throughout human history. 

The physical building or space which forms the 
symbolic edifice of superhuman power, whether Got 
Hero, or State, seems to have the following universa 
characteristics: (1) tremendous size in relation to 
other buildings, or, when diminutive in actual size, 
as in the case of some shrines in both Oriental and 
Occidental civilizations, a scale, i.e. a relation of the 
elements of the object to the whole, which suggests 
tremendous size; (2) an expression of great stability, 
durability, and immutability, often achieved by sym- 
metry, and, when not, by a highly stylized arrangement 
of objects or parts of the whole; (3) a carefully organ- 
ized progression of spaces (be it the entrance to an 
ancient Egyptian royal tomb, the path through the 


Acropolis at Athens, the forecourt to a Shinto shrine, 
the road 


almost 


ments seemingly have the same cross-cultural uni- 
formity. Authority is usually physically elevated. 


Components and dimensions of the scene 


In order to analyze the specific relationships whit 
obtain between physical environment and otic a 
behavior, it is necessary to establish precisely whic 
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elements of the environment or scene may affect 
human conduct. Such elements may have isolated 
effects or may affect human conduct in interaction 
with one another. We have made a preliminary at- 
tempt to list such elements, and our attempt has 
generated the following six components or dimensions 
of any scene: 


1 The container—the fixed external enclosure of 
human interaction. 

2 The props—physical objects which adhere to 
persons in the enclosure or to the enclosure itself, 
including dress and furnishings. 

The actors—persons involved in, peripheral to, or 
Spectators to the transactions carried on in the 
enclosure, 


These components have been dealt with, one way or 
another, in the works we have cited earlier. Taken 
together, they are what most social psychologists have 
Considered when they have included aspects of the 
Scene in their analysis of social interaction. The 
following three elements have seldom been considered 
In such analyses: 


4 The modifiers—elements of light, sound, color, 
texture, odor, temperature, and humidity which 
serve to affect the emotional tone or mood of the 
Interaction. t 
Duration—the objective time in measurable units 
(minutes, hours, etc.) during which the interaction 
Occurs, as well as the anticipated time the interaction 
will require. 

Progression—the order of events which precede and 
follow, or are expected to follow, the interaction 


and have some bearing upon it. 


These latter three terms, as can be seen, do not deal 
With objects, but with action or modifiers of action. 
Most European grammars, as Whorf notes, these 
are verbs or adverbs in the object-action conception of 
reality demanded by the rules of syntax. As such, they 
add a critical dimension to the enclosure within which 
interaction transpires, but, more important, they lend 
e interaction a certain affect or mood. We can 
Understand such affects by imagining four situations 
Occurring within enclosures, each of identical di- 
mensions, with three constant props and the same 


Dumber of actors. 


Behavioral consequences of scenes 


The scene is a room only large enough to accom- 
Modate one table with sufficient space to move around 
it. Two men are seated at opposite sides of the table. 
Without changing the arrangement of the men, the 
Chairs, and the table, let us show how the entire 
Context of interaction—its symbolic significance—can 

© altered by manipulating other components and 

imensions of the scene. 

Situation one: The walls, floor, and ceiling of the 
Toom are concrete and plaster, unpainted and bare 
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of any decoration. There is a single bare, bright 
electric bulb suspended above the table as the only 
source of light. The table and chairs are wood, bare, 
hard, and smooth. The temperature is relatively low 
(say 60 degrees Fahrenheit), and the relative humidity 
is high, making the room chilly and damp. There is a 
slight odor of mildew. The predominant colors are 
gray and white. 


t 


Situation two: Now the walls are hung with dark 
red drapes. The floor is thickly carpeted, and the 
ceiling painted a soft off-white. The light source is 
a light cove around the ceiling which gives off a soft” 
diffuse, dim light. The table is covered with a white | 
cloth and the chairs are upholstered with a nappy 
material, The temperature and humidity are a little 
above the American Standard Engineering ‘comfort ) 
range’ (68 degrees Fahrenheit and 45 per cent relative 
humidity), making the room feel a little warm and 
humid. There is a slightly ‘stuffy’ odor in the room. 
The predominant colors are dark red, off-white, and 
a muted gold. 


Situation three: The ceiling is a luminous fluorescent 
ceiling such as may be found in many contemporary 
office buildings. Three of the walls are smooth white 
plaster; the fourth, a chromatic blue. The floor is 
covered with a dark gray carpet. The table is very low, 
its top no more than sixteen inches above the floor. 
Its base is polished steel, its top is glass. The chairs are 
polished steel frames fitted with black leather cushions. 
The room is cool and dry and, for all intents and 
purposes, ‘odorless’. 


Situation four: The ceiling is an off-white plaster. 
The walls, also plaster, are painted beige. The floor is » 
a vinyl asbestos tile of a light brown color with a green 
oval woven area rug. The light source is a floor-to- 
ceiling pole light with three shaded fixtures. The 
table is a dark grained wood, and the chairs are wood 
frame with green upholstered seats and backs. The 
temperature and relative humidity are within the 
‘comfort range’. There is no discernible odor. 


What is significant about the four situations pre- 
sented above is not that a precise description of their 
meaning can be made—it cannot—but that they are 
presented in the expectation that the reader will 
respond to each one differently despite the fact that: 
(1) the dimension of the enclosure, the arrangement 
of people and objects (although the appearance of 
chairs and tables are modified) remain unchanged; _ 
(2) the reader knows nothing specific about either the 
people or the nature of the interaction; (3) the 
description of the situations is incomplete, having not 
included the elements of sound (although the quality 
of sound is implied), duration, or progression. Also, the 
situations, each a carefully contrived ensemble of 
mutually reinforcing conventionalized elements in 
conventionalized combinations, probably will evoke 
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grossly predictable responses from specific audiences, 
presuming cultural, age, and socio-economic homo- 
. geneity. E 2 

We may describe these four situations as settings 
for the following interactions. The reader, although he 
will be able to supply alternatives, will find it difficult 
to reject these possibilities: 


TA ETA. 


Situation one—an interrogation 
Situation two—a social conversation 
Situation three—an interview 


Situation four—indeterminate (could be any one 


of the above). 


~All of these interpretations apply, remember, to the 
same enclosure, the same number of objects, and the 
ame number of people. The fourth scene is indetermin- 
te, we would assert, because of the relative neutrality, 
in symbolic terms, of the modifying elements which 
ordinarily enhance mood or affect. That the reader 
may be able to supply alternative interpretations of the 
interaction taking place in any of the situations we 
haye presented is not an indication of the symbolic 
imprecision, in any absolute sense, of our descriptions. 
In fact, the situations are of a generalized type. Each 
can accommodate a number—but a finite number—of 
different interactions in the context of our culture. It is 
important to note that, whatever number of events 
may occur in og of these situations, that number 
could probably counted or estimated while the 
number which could not occur is probably beyond 
measure or estimate. We have mentioned that, 
among other elements of the situation, we have 
ignored matters of duration and progression. These 
seem to us to be of seminal importance, and we wish 
now to speculate about their possible impact on these 
» situated interactions, 

Duration. The expected duration of an interrogation 
has no objective time unit. Instead, it is a function of 
the relative definitions of the situation formulated 
by the interrogated and the interrogator. Both may, 
for separate reasons, want it over ‘quickly’ (a sub- 
jective time unit). However, if the interrogated’s aim is 
resistance, he may wish to extend it indefinitely, while 
the interrogator’s desire may be a rapid termination 
of the encounter. The opposite may also be the case. 

In any event, the interrogation is a situation in which 
7 the duration of the situation is highly significant for 
_ the actor’s conception of its meaning, even without 
some prior established expectation about the objective 
e of duration. For the interrogated, this is part of 

< “the terror. 
sly Tn contrast, a social conv 
-~ present situations in which acto; oy have distinct 
and mutual expectations about how long the en- 
counter will last, and they are prepared to engage one 
another for that length of time. The job interviewer 
who conducts an interview with, let us say, a potential 

secretary over a four-hour period will be violating a 

norm so flagrantly that the applicant may well 

redefine the situation as an interrogation.” In other 
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tion or an interview 
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words, time can affect the definition, including the 
mood of the situation. ’ 

We enter a situation with a learned expectation of 
its duration and are prepared to participate for that 
length of time. If that expectation is not met, our 
definition of the situation will be altered, and our 
ability to sustain the appropriate mood of the en- 
counter will be seriously tested. As Hall observed, our 
expectations in this regard vary widely from one 
culture to the next. In the unitary linear treatment of 
time which characterizes the ‘American way of life’, 
time units, in discrete segments and in highly con- 
ventionalized sequences, are a salient feature of the 
way we give form and meaning to the sensational 
chaos of experience. 

Progression. Like duration, progression is another 
dimension of the meaning of a situation. Having 
acquired expectations about the sequence of events 
both in space (one expects the invisible part of a road 
around a curve to be there, if one can see the continu- 
ation of the road in the distance and, often, if one 
cannot) and in time, we extend the isolated scene into 
a sequential pattern in order to increase our under- 
standing of its scope. Progression, as sequence, affects 
both the meaning of the scope of the interaction and 
the interaction itself. To descend into a shaft in the 
earth and then step through an opening into outer 
space constitutes a break in environmental sequence 
for which our original definitions of that situation have 
left us unprepared. Kafka’s The Trial achieves its 
sense of strangeness and distortion in part from the 
deliberate deletion of key transitional scenes so that 
both the protagonist and the audience—the observers 
and vicarious actors—lose confidence in their ability 
to predict what will happen next. Here, the factor of 
continuity emphasizes the overriding importance 
Progression has in establishing the meaning of a 
situation. Progression, therefore, is an ordered 
sequence of events within an ordered sequence of 
scenes which is related to learned expectations, 1.¢ 
the taken-for-granted dimensions of everyday conduct. 

Social interaction, then, takes place in a physical 
world full of objects, their modifiers, movement, and 
change—not in a vacuum. What is more, this physi- 
cal world, differentially arranged and modified, is not 
So ambiguous in its relation to social interaction that 
its effects cannot be measured or estimated by analyti- 
cal inquiry. Nor is this world so incidental that it 
can continue to be ignored. 


A paradigm for the analysis of the components and 
dimensions of scenes 


Although this treatment of the subject has been neces- 
sarily brief and tentative, too exploratory to establish 
a comprehensive scheme which will embrace all 
alternative possibilities, we can propose the folion 
paradigm as a point of departure for the initia! 
investigation of those effects on social interaction 
perpetrated by the scene: 4 
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Basic physical container as it might affect social 
interaction 


Number and arrangement of props and persons 
in the encounter 


. 


1 Natural, man-made, or both. 


1 Physical objects which are not part of the 
space, but are in it and are taken into account 
in the interaction, e.g. furniture, automobiles, 
etc. 


2 Interior, exterior, or both. 2 Number of people who act as participants 

and their measurable spatial relation to each 
other. 

3 Meaningful size in relation to type of 3 Number of people who act as spectators and 
interaction (too large? too small? not their spatial relation to the other participants » 9 
culturally significant ?). and to each other. 

4 Single or multiple spaces. 4 Number of people who are neither participants 

nor observers, but who occupy the same 
significant area and who, by being present, 

5 affect interaction. 

Connected or disconnected. 

6 Relative proximity (measured in real time, 
subjective time, means of locomotion). 

7 Salient features, scale, size, multiple levels, etc. a 

Modifiers ; 

Relative tempera- $ 
Light Sound Color Texture Odor ture and humidity 
Source(s) Volume Hues Location Source(s) 

Be Pitch Location Mixture Mixture 2 

cueetion Intensity Mixture Permanence m 

Olor Duration Chromatic 

Source intensities * 
Direction 
Duration 3 


Objective time span measured against co! 


nventional and/or subjective expectations. 
aes 


Pr Ogression 


The actual sequence of events implied by the scene and conside: 


o 
ne another on the scene. 


red significant by those persons encountering 
r 


From this rough diagram a list of questions may be 
awn which adds another dimension to the existing 
Set of questions about the meaning of behavior. 
bviously, as the questions are asked and a body of 
quantitative information is assembled, an assessment 
be made of what is or is not significant about 
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4 In searching the literature for studies and discussions 


physical environment as it applies to social interaction, 6 
and a more comprehensive and Bene. oS 

will evolve. Until such time, this scheme, or one like it, 3 
can serve as a point of departure from which an initial 3 
investigation can be made into the unexplored dimen- 
sions of non-verbal, non-gestural, symbolic reality.. 


s * : : 
of how the physical container affects social behavior, we 
ich are indirectly related to our prob- 


find two areas whi D 
lem. The first of these is the work of the transactional 


psychologists concerned with the nature of perception. 
See, for example, Franklin P. Kilpatrick (ed.), Explor- 
ation in Transactional Psychology (New York University 
Press 1961). Many of the studies in this collection deal 
with the ways in which the perception of objects occurs. 
In addition, there is an excellent bibliography in that 
volume, From the developmental perspective, Piaget 
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has dealt with the problem of how children learn to 
Construction of Reality, Routledge & Kegan Paul 1955. 


, organize external reality. See Jean Piaget, The Child’s 


5 Note well that the process of assuming a causal re- 
__ lationship between physical form and meaning may act 


to bring about that very relationship. Thus, the re- 
curring use of great scale (monumental buildings) to 
symbolize super-human authority finally dictates that, 
if one wishes to symbolize super-human authority, one 
must use great scale, 


6 Benjamin Lee Whorf, Language, Thought and Reality 


(New York: John Wiley 1959), 207-19; 233-45. 
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7 Edward T. Hall, The Silent Language (New York: 
Doubleday 1959), had discussed at length cultural 
differences in the perception and meaning of time. 

8 One reason that a film like Last Year at Marienbad is so 
disorienting is that it violates our expectations of 
progression. By externalizing the random order of 
events which we have learned to accept as the unique 
characteristic of thought, memory, and imagination 
and making them appear to be happening ‘out there’, 
the hermetic seal between internal and external experi- 
ence is broken and our ability to predict within our 
conventionalized framework is destroyed. 
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I regard as the prime postulate of all pedagogical 
Speculation that education is an eminently social 
thing in its origins as in its functions, and that, 
therefore, pedagogy depends on sociology more closely 
than on any other science. And since this idea will 
dominate all my teaching, as it already dominated the 
Similar instruction that I formerly gave at another 
university, it seemed to me appropriate to use this 
first lecture to set it forth specifically in order that 
you might be better able to follow its ultimate applica- 
tions. There can be no question of demonstrating it 
explicitly in the course of only a single lecture. A 
Principle so general, the implications of which are so 
extensive, can be verified only progressively, succes- 
Sively as one gets into detailed facts and as one sees 
how it is applied to them. But what is possible now 1s 
to give you an overview of the whole; to indicate to 
you the principal reasons for its acceptance from the 
first step of the inquiry, even if only provisionally and 
Subject to the necessary verification; finally, to mark 
Out its scope as well as its limits—and this will be the 
object of this first lecture. 


It is all the more necessary immediately to call your 
attention to this fundamental axiom because it is not 
very generally known. Until recently—and there are 
Still exceptions—modern pedagogues agreed almost 
Unanimously that education is an eminently individual 
thing, and, consequently, on making of pedagogy an 
po ediate and direct corollary of psychology alone. 
or Kant as for Mill, for Herbart as for Spencer, the 
object of education would be above all to realize, in 
each individual, but carrying them to their highest 
Possible point of perfection, the attributes distinctive 
o the human species in general. They stated as a 
Tuism that there is one education and one alone, 
Which, to the exclusion of any other, is suitable for all 
Men indiscriminately, whatever may be the historical 
Source: = ji i 
( 1956), We Sociology, New York: Free Press 


and social conditions on which they depend—and it is 
this abstract and unique ideal that the theorists of 
education propose to determine, They assumed that 
there is one human nature, the forms and oe 
of which are determinable once and for all, and the 
pedagogical problem consisted of investigating how 
the educational influence should be exercised on 
human nature so defined. No doubt, no one has ever t 
thought that man is, at the outset, as soon as he enters 
life, all that he can and should be. It is quite clear that 
the human being is formed only progressively in the 
course of a slow growth which begins at birth and is 
completed only at maturity. But they supposed that 
this growth is only a realization of potentialities and » 
only brings to light the latent energies which existed, ` 
fully formed, in the physical and mental organism of 
the child. The educator, then, would have nothing 
essential to add to the work of nature. He would 
create nothing new. His role would be limited to 
preventing these existing potentialities from becoming 
atrophied through disuse, or from deviating from their 
normal direction, or from developing too slowly. 
Therefore, conditions of time and place, the state of 
the social milieu, lose all interest for pedagogy. Since 
man carries in himself all the potentialities: of his 
development, it is he and he alone wh st be 
observed when one undertakes to determine in whai 
direction and in what manner this development should 
be guided. What is important is to know what his 
native faculties are and what their nature is. Now, the 
science which has as its object the description 
explanation of the individual man is psychology. 
seems, then, that it should suffice for all the needs of 


the pedagogue. 


In sum, education, far from having as its unique or ~ 
principal object the individual and his interests, is 
above all the means by which society perpetually 
recreates the conditions of its very existence. Can 


society survive only if there exists among its members a 
b v 
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‘$ sufficient homogeneity? Education perpetuates and 
“reinforces this homogeneity by fixing in advance, in 
‘the mind of the child, the essential similarities that 
collective life presupposes. But, on the other hand, 
without a certain diversity, would all co-operation be 
impossible? Education assures the persistence of this 
necessary diversity by becoming itself diversified and 
by specializing. It consists, then, in one or another of 
its aspects, of a systematic socialization of the young 
generation. In each of us, it may be said, there exist 
two beings which, while inseparable except by abstrac- 
tion, remain distinct. One is made up of all the mental 
states which apply only to ourselves and to the events 
-~ of our personal lives. This is what might be called the 
individual being. The other is a system of ideas, 
sentiments, and practices which express in us, not our 
personality, but the group or different groups of 
which we are part; these are religious beliefs, moral 
beliefs and practices, national or occupational tradi- 
tions, collective opinions of every kind. Their totality 
forms the social being. To constitute this being in 
each of us is the end of education. 

It is here, moreover, that are best shown the 
importance of its role and the fruitfulness of its 
influence. Indeed, not only is this social being not 
given, fully formed, in the primitive constitution of 
man, but it has not resulted from it through a spon- 
taneous development. Spontaneously, man was not 
inclined to submit to a political authority, to respect 
a moral discipline, to dedicate himself, to be self- 
sacrificing. There was nothing in our congenital 
nature that predisposed us to become servants of 

of divinities, symbolic emblems of the society, to render 
them worship, to deprive ourselves in order to do them 
honor. It is society itself which, to the degree that it is 
firmly established, has drawn from within itself those 
great moral forces before which man has felt his 
inferiority. Now, if one leaves aside the vague and 
indefinite tendencies which can be attributed to 
heredity, the child, on entering into life, brings to it 
only his nature as an individual. Society finds itself, so 
to speak, with each new generation, faced with a 
tabula rasa, very neatly, on which it must build anew. 
To the egoistic and asocial being that has just been 
fi born ust, as rapidly as possible, add another, 
i capa of leading a social and moral life. Such is the 
work of education, and you can readily see its great 
importance. It is not limited to developing the indi- 
$ vidual organism in the direction indicated by nature, to 
eliciting the hidden potentialities which néed only be 
5 manifested. It creates in man a new man, and this 
man is made up of all the best in us, of all that gives 
value and dignity to life. This creative quality is, 
moreover, a special prerogative of human education 
Anything else is what animals receive, if one can 
` apply this name to the progressive training to which 
they are subjected by their parents. It can, indeed, 
foster the development of certain instincts that lie 
dormant in the animal; but such training does not 
initiate it into a new life. It facilitates the play of 
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natural functions; but it creates nothing. Taught by 
its mother, the young animal learns more quickly how 
to fly or build its nest; but it learns almost nothing 
from its parents that it would not have been able to 
discover through its own individual experience. This 
is because animals either do not live under social 
conditions, or form rather simple societies which 
function through instinctive mechanisms that each 
individual carries within himself, fully formed, from 
birth. Education, then, can add nothing essential to 
nature, since the latter is adequate for everything, for 
the life of the group as well as that of the individual. 
By contrast, among men the aptitudes of every kind 
that social life presupposes are much too complex to 
be able to be contained, somehow, in our tissues, to 
take the form of organic predispositions. It follows 
that they cannot be transmitted from one generation 
to another by way of heredity. It is through education 
that the transmission is effected. 

A ceremony found in many societies clearly demon- 
strates this distinctive feature of human education and 
shows, too, that man was aware of it very early. It is 
the initiation ceremony. It takes place when education 
is completed; generally, too, it brings to a close 4 
last period in which the elders conclude the instruction 
of the young man by revealing to him the most funda- 
mental beliefs and the most sacred rites of the tribe. 
Once this is accomplished, the person who has under- 
gone it takes his place in the society; he leaves the 
women, among whom he had passed his whole 
childhood; henceforth, his place is among the warriors; 
at the same time, he becomes conscious of his sex, all 
the rights and duties of which he assumes from then 00- 
He has become a man and a citizen. Now, it is 4 
belief universally diffused among all these peoples 
that the initiate, by the very fact of initiation, has 
become an entirely new man: he changes his pet 
sonality, he takes another name, and we know that the 
name was not then considered as a simple verba! 
sign, but as an essential element of the person- 
Initiation was considered as a second birth. The 
primitive mind conceives of this transformatio? 
symbolically, imagining that a spiritual principle, ê 
sort of new soul, has come to be incarnated in the 
individual. But if we separate from this belief the 
mythical forms in which it is enveloped, do we not 
under the symbol this idea, obscurely glimpsed, that 
education has had the effect of creating a new being 
in man? It is the social being. ‘ 

However, it will be said, if one can indeed conceiv® 
that the distinctively moral qualities, because they 
impose privations on the individual, because they 
inhibit his natural impulses, can be developed in US 
only under an outside influence, are there not others 
which every man wishes to acquire and seeks SPO?" 
taneously? Such are the divers qualities of th® 
intelligence which allow him better to adapt bis B®- 
havior to the nature of things. Such, too, are the 
physical qualities and everything that contributes 19 
the vigor and health of the organism. For the forme" 


at least, it seems that education, in developing them, 
may only assist the development of nature itself, only 
lead the individual to a state of relative perfection 
toward which he tends by himself, although he attains 
it more rapidly thanks to the co-operation of society. 
But what demonstrates, despite appearances, that 
here as elsewhere education answers above all to 
external, that is social, necessities, is that there are 
societies in which these qualities have not been culti- 
vated at all, and that in every case they have been 
understood very differently in different societies. The 
advantages of a solid intellectual culture have been 
far from recognized by all peoples. Science and the 
critical mind, that we rate so high today, were for a 
long time held in suspicion. Do we not know a great 
doctrine which proclaims happy the poor in spirit? 
And we must guard against believing that this in- 
difference to knowledge had been artificially imposed 
on men in violation of their nature. By themselves, 
they had then no desire for science, quite simply 
because the societies of which they were part did not at 
all feel the need of it. To be able to live they needed, 
above all, strong and respected traditions. Now, 
tradition does not arouse, but tends rather to preclude, 
thought and reflection. It is not otherwise with respect 
to physical qualities. Where the state of the social 
milieu inclines the public conscience towards asceti- 
cism, physical education will be spontaneously rele- 
gated to the background. Something of this sort 
took place in the schools of the Middle Ages. Simil- 
arly, following currents of opinion, this same education 
will be understood very differently. In Sparta its 
main object was to harden the limbs to fatigue; in 
Athens it was a means of making bodies beautiful to 
the sight; in the time of chivalry it was required to form 
agile and supple warriors; today it no longer has 
any but a hygienic end, and is concerned above all 
with limiting the dangerous effects of a too intense 
intellectual culture. Thus, even those qualities which 
appear at first glance so spontaneously desirable, the 
individual seeks only when society invites him to, £n 
he seeks them in the fashion that it prescribes for him. 
< You see to what degree psychology by itself is an 
inadequate resource for the pedagogue. Not only, as I 
showed you at the start, is it society that outlines for 
the individual the ideal which he should realize 
‘ough education, but more, in the individual nature 
there are no determinate tendencies, nO defined states 
which are like a first aspiration to this ideal, which 
can be regarded as its internal and anticipated form. 
ere is no doubt that there exist in us very general 
aptitudes without which it would evidently be ur- 
realizable. If man can learn to sactifice himself, it is 
use he is not incapable of sacrifice; if he has been 
able to submit himself to the discipline of science, it is 
useit was not unsuitable to him. Through the very 
fact that we are an integral part of the universe, we 
care about something other than ourselves; there 18 10 
Us, therefore, a primary impersonality which prepares 
for disinterestedness, Similarly, by the fact that we 


think, we have a certain tendency to know. But — 
between these vague and confused predispositions — 
(mixed, besides, with all kinds of contrary predis-- 
positions) and the very definite and very particular 
form that they take under the influence of society, 
there is an abyss. It is impossible for even the most 
penetrating analysis to perceive in advance, in these 
indistinct potentialities, what they are to become once 
the collectivity has acted upon them. For the latter is 
not limited to giving them a form that was lacking 
in them; it adds something to them. It adds to them its 
own energy, and by that very fact it transforms them 
and draws from them effects which had not been con- 
tained in them in primitive form. Thus, even though the 
individual mind would no longer have any mystery” 
for us, even though psychology would be a real 
science, it would not teach the educator about the 
end that he should pursue. Sociology alone can either 
help us to understand it, by relating it to the social 
conditions on which it depends and which it expresses, 
or help us to discover it when the public conscience, 
disturbed and uncertain, no longer knows what it 
should be. 


But if the role of sociology is predominant in ‘nol 
determination of the ends that education should 
follow, does it have the same importance with respect 

to the choice of means? 

Here psychology clearly comes into its own. If the 
pedagogic ideal expresses, above all, social necessities, 
they can, however, be realized only in and by in- 
dividuals. In order that it may be more than just a 
mental construct, an idle injunction of the society to 
its members, it is necessary to find the way to make the 
conscience of the child conform to it. Now, the kai 
conscience has its own laws which one must know to 
be able to modify it, if at least one wishes to be spared 
the empirical gropings which it is precisely the object 
of pedagogy to reduce to a minimum. To be able to 
stimulate activity to develop in a given direction, one 
must also know what its causes are and what their 
nature is; for it is on this condition that it will be 
possible to exert the appropriate, influence, based on r 
knowledge. Is it a matter, for example, of arousing 
either patriotism or the sense of humanity? We shall 
know all the better how to shape the moral ibility a 
of our pupils in one or the other direction, when ve 
shall have more complete and more precise notions — 
about the totality of phenomena that are called 
tendencies, habits, desires, emotions, tc., of the divers 
conditions on which they depend, of the form that 
they take in the child. According to whether one ** 
sees in such tendencies a product of agreeable or 
disagreeable experiences that the species has been 
able to have, or indeed, on the contrary, a primitive 
fact prior to the affective states which accompany 
their functioning, one will have to treat them in very 
different ways in order to regulate their development. 
Now it is up to psychology, and more ecb, 
child psychology, to resolve these questions. If it is 
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incompetent to fix the end, or rather the ends, of 
education, there is no doubt that it has a useful role 
to play in the establishment of methods. And since no 
method can be applied in the same fashion to different 
children, it is psychology, too, that should help us to 
cope with the diversity of intelligence and character. 
We know, unfortunately, that we are still far from the 
time when it will truly be in a condition to satisfy this 
desideratum. 

There could be no question, then, of not recognizing 
the services which the science of the individual can 
render to pedagogy, and we shall acknowledge its role, 
But even in that circle of problems in which it can 


=~ usefully enlighten the pedagogue, it cannot do without 


the co-operation of sociology, 

First, because the ends of education are social, the 
means by which these ends can be attained must 
necessarily have the same character. And indeed, 
among all the pedagogical institutions there is perhaps 
not one which is not analogous to a social institution 
the principal traits of which it reproduces, in a smaller 
and abridged form. There is a discipline in the school 


condition of being communicated to other men. Now, 
this communication, which sets in motion a whole 
mechanisms, constitutes an in- 
struction which, in order to address itself to the 
adult, does not differ in nature from that which the 
pupil receives from his teacher, Is it not said, besides, 
that the scientists are teachers for their peers, and is the 
name of schools not given to the groups that are 
m? One could multiply examples. 
This is why, indeed, as the scholastic life is only the 
germ of social life, as the latter is only the consequence 
and the blossoming of the former, it is impossible for 
the principal procedures by which the One operates 
not to be found in the other. One can foresee, then, 
» what sociology, the science of Social institutions, con- 
_ ‘tributes to our understanding of what pedagogical 
institutions are or to our conjectures on what they 
should be. The better we understand Society, the 
better shall we be able to account for all that happens 
s in that social microcosm that the school is. On the 
‘contrary, you see with what prudence and within 
what limits it is appropriate to use the data of psycho- 
logy, even with respect to the determination of 
methods. By itself alone, it could not provide us with 
elements for the construction of a 
technique which, by definition, has its prototype not 
inithe individual, but in the collectivity. 
Moreover, the social conditions on which pedagogi- 
cal ends depend do not limit their influence to this, 
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They also affect the conception of methods; for the 
nature of the end implies, in part, that of the means. 
When society, for example, is oriented in an in- 
dividualistic direction, all the educational procedures 
which can have the effect of doing violence to the 
individual, of ignoring his inner spontaneity, will 
seem intolerable and will be disapproved. By contrast, 
when, under pressure of lasting or transitory circum- 
stances, it feels the need of imposing on everyone a 
more rigorous conformity, everything that can pro- 
voke excessive initiative of the intelligence will be 
proscribed. In fact, every time that the system of 
educational methods has been profoundly trans- 
formed, it has been under the influence of one of those 
great social currents the effect of which has made 
itself felt throughout the entire collective life. It is 
not as a consequence of psychological discoveries 
that the Renaissance Opposed a whole set of new 
methods to those that the Middle Ages had practiced. 
But it is because, as a result of the changes that had 
come about in the structure of European societies, 
a new conception of man and of his place in the world 
had emerged. In like manner, the pedagogues who, 
at the end of the eighteenth century or at the beginning 
of the nineteenth, undertook to substitute the in- 
ductive method for the abstract method, were above 
all the reflection of the aspirations of their time. 
Neither Basedow, nor Pestalozzi, nor Froebel were 
very good psychologists. What their theory expresses 
above all is that Tespect for inner liberty, that horror 
for any restriction, that love of man and consequently 


of the child, which are at the base of our modern 
individualism, 


Thus, under whatever aspect one considers education, 
it appears to us everywhere with the same character. 
Whether it is a matter of the ends that it follows or the 
S, it is social needs that it answers; 
and sentiments that it expresses- 
No doubt, the individual himself finds some benefit 
A Xpressly recognized that we owe tO 
education the best in us? But this is because the best in 
us is of social origin. It is always to the study of 
Society, then, that we must return 3 it is only there that 
the pedagogue can find the principles of his specula- 
tion. Psychology will indeed be able to indicate to him 
ndi Way to proceed in order to apply these 
principles to the child, once they are stated; but it will 
hardly help us to discover them. 

I add, in closin 
country in whic! 
indicated, in 


temporary equilibrium, as, for example, French society 
3 when, consequently, is 
system of education is established which, while 1 
lasts, is not contested by anyone, the only pressing 


2 ‘nation. 
; questions of applicatio! 
No serious doubt arises either over the end to attai 
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or over the general orientation of methods; there can, 
then, be controversy only over the best way to put 
them into practice, and these are difficulties which 
Psychology can settle. I do not have to tell you that 
this intellectual and moral security is not of our 
century; this is at the same time its trouble and its 
greatness. The profound transformations which con- 
temporary societies have undergone or which they are 
in process of undergoing, necessitate corresponding 
transformations in the national education. But 
although we may be well aware that changes are 
necessary, we do not know what they should be. What- 
ever may be the private convictions of individuals or 
factions, public opinion remains undecided and 
anxious. The pedagogical problem is, then, posed for 
Us with greater urgency than it was for the men of the 
Seventeenth century. It is no longer a matter of putting 
Verified ideas into practice, but of finding ideas to 
guide us, How to discover them if we do not go back 
to the very source of educational life, that is to say, to 


society? It is society that must be examined; it is 
society’s needs that must be known, since it is society’s 
needs that must be satisfied. To be content with look- 
ing inside ourselves would be to turn our attention 
away from the very reality that we must attain; this 
would make it impossible for us to understand any- 
thing about the forces which infiuence the world 
around us and ourselves with it. I do not believe that 
I am following a mere prejudice or yielding to an 
immoderate love for a science which I have cultivated 
all my life, in saying that never was a sociological 
approach more necessary for the educator. It is not 
because sociology can give us ready-made procedures 
which we need only use. Are there, in any case, any of 
this sort? But it can do more and it can do better. It — 
can give us what we need most urgently; I mean to say 
a body of guiding ideas that may be the core of our 
practice and that sustain it, that give a meaning to our 
action, and that attach us to it; which is the necessary 
condition for this action to be fruitful. 
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Studies of crime and delinquency have, for the most 
part, focused on their psychological and environmen- 
tal origins. Correctional research has traditionally 
p between prisoners 
and prison-management, the operation of penal 
programs, the implementation of the ‘rehabilitative 
ideal’ and, in recent years, the effectiveness of com- 
munity-based corrections. On the other hand, we 
know very little about the social processes by which 
certain types of behavior come to be defined as 
‘criminal’ or about the origins of penal reforms.2 If we 
intend rationally to assess the nature and purposes of 
correctional policies, it is of considerable importance 
to understand how laws and legislation are passed, 
how changes in penal practices are implemented, and 
what interests are served by such reforms. 

This paper analyzes the nature and Origins of the 
reform movement in juvenile justice and juvenile 
corrections at the end of the nineteenth century. 
Delinquency raises fundamental questions about the 
objects of social control, and it was through the 
child-saving movement that the modern system of 
delinquency-control emerged in the United States, 
The child-savers were responsible for creating a new 
legal institution for penalizing children (juvenile 
court) and a new correctional institution to accom- 
modate the needs of youth (reformatory). The origins 
of ‘delinquency’ are to be found in the programs and 
ideas of these reformers, who recognized the existence 
and carriers of delinquent norms. 


Images of delinquency 


The child-saving movement, like most moral crusades, 
was characterized by a ‘rhetoric of legitimization’,3 
built on traditional values and imagery. From the 
medical profession, the child-savers borrowed the 
imagery of pathology, infection, and treatment; from 


Source: Annals of the American Academy (January 1969), 381, 
21-38. 
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the tenets of Social Darwinism, they derived an 
pessimistic views about the intractability of ree 
nature and the innate moral defects of the wor and 
class; finally, their ideas about the biological the 
environmental origins of crime may be attributed m o 
positivist tradition in European criminology a0 al 
anti-urban sentiments associated with the rural 
Protestant ethic. es- 
American criminology in the last century was af 
sentially a practical affair. Theoretical concepts i 
crime were imported from Europe, and an indiscr! S- 
nating eclecticism dominated the literature. Lomin 
ian positivism and Social Darwinism were the AR 
sources of intellectual justification for crime wor! me 
The pessimism of Darwinism, however, was coun å 
balanced by notions of. charity, religious optimism, ae 
the dignity of suffering which were implicit CO 
ponents of the Protestant ethic. , zt- 
Before 1870 there were only a few American te ae 
books on crime, and the various penal organizatio 
lacked specialized journals. Departments of law Ea 
sociology in the universities were rarely concern 
with more than the description and classification f 
crimes. The first American writers on crime pie 
Physicians, like Benjamin Rush and Isaac Ray, ‘The 
were trained according to European methods. pes 
Social sciences were similarly imported from Euro! 
and American criminologists fitted their data to , 
theoretical framework of criminal anthropology 
Herbert Spencer’s writings had an enormous ipat 
on American intellectuals, and Cesare Lombroso 


perhaps the most significant figure in nineteenth” 
century criminology, looked for recognition 10 d 
United States when he felt that his experiments }4 
been neglected in Europe.+ 


Although Lombroso’s theoretical and experimental 
studies were not translated into English until 19 if 
his findings were known by American academics of 
the early 1890’s, and their popularity, like that 
Spencer's works, was based on the fact that 


confirmed popular assumptions about the character 
and existence of a ‘criminal class’. Lombroso’s 
original theory suggested the existence of a criminal 
type distinguishable from noncriminals by observable 
physical anomalies of a degenerative or atavistic 
nature. He proposed that the criminal was a morally 
inferior human species, characterized by physical 
traits reminiscent of apes, lower primates, and savage 
tribes, The criminal was thought to be morally 
retarded and, like a small child, instinctively aggressive 
and precocious unless restrained.‘ It is not difficult to 
See the connection between biological determinism in 
criminological literature and the principles of ‘natural 
selection’; both of these theoretical positions auto- 
matically justified the ‘eradication of elements that 
constituted a permanent and serious danger’.® 


Nature versus nurture 


Before 1900, American writers were familiar with 
Lombroso’s general propositions but had only the 
briefest knowledge of his research techniques.” 
Although the emerging doctrines of preventive 
criminology implied human malleability, most 
American penologists were preoccupied with the 
intractability of the ‘criminal classes’. Hamilton 
Wey, an influential physician at Elmira Reformatory, 
argued before the National Prison Association in 
1881 that criminals were ‘a distinct type of human 
Species’, characterized by flat-footedness, asymmetrical 
bodies, and ‘degenerative physiognomy’.® 

Literature on ‘social degradation’ was extremely 
Popular during the 1870’s and 1880's, though most such 
Studies’ were little more than crude polemics, padd 
with moralistic epithets and preconceived value 
judgments, Richard Dugdale’s series of papers on the 
Jukes family, which became a model for the case- 
study approach to social problems, was distorted 
almost beyond recognition by anti-intellectual sup- 
Porters of hereditary theories of crime.? Confronted 
by the evidence of Darwin, Galton, Dugdale, Caldwell, 
and many other disciples of the biological image of 
man, correctional professionals were compelled to 
admit that ‘a large proportion of the unfortunate 
children that go to makeup the greatarmy of criminals 
are not born right.”!° Reformers adopted the rheto- 
tic of Darwinism in order to emphasize the urgent 
need for confronting the ‘crime problem’ before it 
got completely out of hand. A popular proposal was 
the ‘methodized registration and training’ of potential 
Criminals, ‘or these failing, their early and entire 
withdrawal from the community’. 

The organization of correctional workers through 
National representatives and their identification with 
the professions of law and medicine operated to dis- 
credit the tenets of Darwinism and Lombrosian 
theory. Correctional workers did not think of them- 
Selves merely as the custodians of a pariah class. The 
self-image of penal reformers as doctors rather than 
guards and the domination of criminological research 
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in the United States by physicians helped to encourage 
the acceptance of ‘therapeutic’ strategies in prisons and 
reformatories. As Arthur Fink has observed:!? 


The role of the physician in this ferment is 
unmistakable. Indeed, he was the dynamic 
agent. .. . Not only did he preserve and add to 
existing knowledge—for his field touched all 
borders of science—but he helped to maintain 
and extend the methodology of science. 


Perhaps what is more significant is that physicians 
furnished the official rhetoric of penal reform. 
Admittedly, the criminal was ‘pathological’ and 
‘diseased’, but medical science offered the possibility of 
miraculous cures. Although there was a popular belief 
in the existence of a ‘criminal class’ separated from 
the rest of mankind by a ‘vague boundary line’, there 
was no good reason why this class could not be identi- 
fied, diagnosed, segregated, changed, and controlled.13 

By the late 1890’s, most correctional administrators 
agreed that hereditary theories of crime were over- 
fatalistic. The superintendent of the Kentucky In- 
dustrial School of Reform told delegates toa national 
conference on corrections that heredity is ‘unjustifiably ~ 
made a bugaboo to discourage efforts at rescue. 
We know that physical heredity tendencies can be 
neutralized and often nullified by proper counteracting 
precautions.™* E. R. L. Gould, a sociologist at the 
University of Chicago, similarly criticized biological 
theories of crime for being unconvincing and senti- 
mental. ‘Is it not better’, he said, ‘to postulate freedom 
of choice than to preach the doctrine of the unfettered 
will, and so elevate criminality into a propitiary 
sacrifice 215 

Charles Cooley was one of the first sociologists to 
observe that criminal behavior depended as much 
upon social and economic circumstances as it did 
upon the inheritance of biological traits, ‘The criminal 
class’, he said, ‘is largely the result of society’s bad 
workmanship upon fairly good material.’ In support 
of this argument, he noted that there was a ‘large and 
fairly trustworthy body of evidence’ to suggest that 
many ‘degenerates’ could be converted into ‘useful 
citizens by rational treatment’.!° 


Urban disenchantment ` 


Another important influence on nineteenth-century 
criminology was 4 disenchantment with urban life— 
an attitude which is still prevalent in much ‘social 
problems’ research. Immigrants were regarded as ‘un- 
socialized’, and the city’s impersonality compounded 
their isolation and degradation. “By some cruel 
alchemy,’ wrote Julia Lathrop, ‘we take the sturdiest 
of European peasantry and at once destroy in a large 
measure its power to rear to decent livelihood the 
first generation of offspring upon our soil."!” The city — 
symbolically embodied all the worst features of in- 
dustrial life. A member of the Massachusetts Board of 


Charities observed :'8 bx 
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Children acquire a perverted taste for city life” 
and crowded streets; but if introduced when young 
to country life, care of animals and plants, and 
rural pleasures, they are likely .. . to be healthier 
in mind and body for such associations. 


Programs which promoted rural and primary group 
concepts were encouraged because slum life was re- 
garded as unregulated, vicious, and lacking social 
rules. Its inhabitants were depicted as abnormal and 
maladjusted, living their lives in chaos and conflict.19 
It was consequently the task of social reformers to 
make city life more wholesome, honest, and free from 
depravity. Beverley Warner told the National Prison 
Association in 1898% that philanthropic organizations 
all over the country were 


making efforts to get the children out of the 
slums, even if only once a week, into the radiance 
of better lives... . It is only by leading the 

child out of sin and debauchery, in which it has 
lived, into the circle of life that is a repudiation 
of things that it sees in its daily life, that it can 

be influenced. 


Although there was a wide difference of opinion 
among experts as to the precipitating causes of crime, 
it was generally agreed that criminals were abnor- 
mally conditioned by a multitude of biological and 
environmental forces, some of which were permanent 
and irreversible. Biological theories of crime were 
modified to incorporate a developmental view of 
human behavior. If, as it was believed, criminals are 
conditioned by biological heritage and brutish living 
conditions, the prophylactic measures must be taken 
early in life. Criminals of the future generations 
must be reached. ‘They are born to crime,’ wrote the 
penologist Enoch Wines in 1880, ‘brought up for it. 
They must be saved,’2t 


Maternal justice 


The 1880’s and 1890’s represented for many middle- 
class intellectuals and professionals a period of 
discovery of the ‘dim attics and damp cellars in 
poverty-stricken sections of populous towns’ and of 
‘innumerable haunts of misery throughout the land’.22 
The city was suddenly discovered to be a place of 
scarcity, disease, neglect, ignorance, and ‘dangerous 
influences’. Its slums were the ‘last resorts of the pen- 
niless and the criminal’; here humanity reached its 
lowest level of degradation and despair.23 

The discovery of problems posed by ‘delinquent’ 
youth was greatly influenced by the role of feminist 
reformers in the child-saving movement. It was widely 
agreed that it was a woman’s business to be involved 
in regulating the welfare of children, for women were 
considered the ‘natural caretakers’ of wayward child- 
ren. Women’s claim to the public care of children had 
some historical justification during the nineteenth cen- 
tury, and their role in child-rearing was considered 


paramount. Women were regarded as better teachers 
than men and were also more influential in child- 
training at home. The fact that public education also 
came more under the direction of women teachers in 
the schools increased the predominance of women in 
the raising of children.24 

Child-saving was a predominantly feminist move- 
ment, and it was regarded even by antifeminists as 
female domain. The social circumstances behind this 
appreciation of maternalism were women’s emancipa- 
tion and the accompanying changes in the character 
of traditional family life. Educated middle-class 
women now had more leisure time but a limited 
choice of careers, Child-saving was a reputable task 
for women who were allowed to extend their house- 
keeping functions into the community without denying 
antifeminist stereotypes of woman’s nature and place. 
‘It is an added irony,’ writes Christopher Lasch in his 
study of American intellectualism,25 


that the ideas about woman’s nature to which 
some feminists still clung, in spite of their 
Opposition to the enslavement of woman in the 
home, were these very clichés which had so long 
been used to keep her there. The assumption that 
women were morally purer than men, better 
capable of altruism and self-sacrifice, was the 
core of the myth of domesticity against which the 
feminists were in revolt. . . . [Fleminist and 


anti-feminist assumptions seemed curiously to 
coincide. 


Child-saving may be understood as a crusade 
Which served symbolic and status functions for natives 
middle-class Americans, particularly feminist groups- 
Middle-class women at the turn of the century 
experienced a complex and far-reaching status 1 
volution. Their traditional functions were dramatically 
threatened by the weakening of domestic roles ani 
the specialized rearrangement of family life.26 One 
of the main forces behind the child-saving movement 
was a concern for the structure of family life and the 
Proper socialization of young persons, since it was 
these concerns that had traditionally given purpose tO 
a woman's life. Professional organizations—such aS 
settlement houses, women’s clubs, bar associations 
and penal Organizations—regarded child-saving aS 4 
Problem of women’s tights, whereas their opponents 
seized upon it as an opportunity to keep women in 
their proper place. Child-saving organizations ha! 
little or nothing to do with militant supporters of the 
suffragette movement. Tn fact, the new role of social 


worker was created by deference to antifeminist 
stereotypes of a ‘woman’s place’, 


A woman's place 


Feminist involvement in child-saving was endorsed by 
a variety of penal and professional organizations. 
Their participation was usually justified as an © 
tension of their housekeeping functions so that they 


did not view themselves, nor were they regarded by 
others, as competitors for jobs usually performed by 
men. Proponents of the ‘new penology’ insisted that 
teformatories should resemble home life, for institu- 
tions without women were likely to do more harm than 
good to inmates. According to G. E. Howe, the re- 
formatory system provided ‘the most ample oppor- 
tunities for woman’s transcendent influence’.?7 

Female delegates to philanthropic and correctional 
conferences also realized that correctional work 
suggested the possibility of useful careers. Mrs W. P. 
Lynde told the National Conference of Charities and 
Correction in 1879 that children’s institutions offered 
the ‘truest and noblest scope for the public activities 
of women in the time which they can spare from their 
Primary domestic duties.’2® Women were exhorted by 
Other delegates to make their lives meaningful by 
Participating in welfare programs, volunteering their 
time and services, and getting acquainted with less 
privileged groups. They were told to seek jobs in 
institutions where ‘the woman-element shall per- 
vade ... and soften its social atmosphere with 
motherly tenderness.’ 

Although the child-savers were responsible for 
some minor reforms in jails and reformatories, they 
Were more particularly concerned with extending 
governmental control over a whole range of youthful 
activities that had previously been handled on an 
informal basis. The main aim of the child-savers was to 
impose sanctions on conduct unbecoming youth and to 
Py. youth from enjoying adult privileges. As 

ennett Berger has commented, ‘adolescents are not 
made by nature but by being excluded from responsible 
Participation in adult affairs, by being rewarded for 
dependency, and penalized for precocity.’3° 

The child-saving movement was not so much a 
break with the past as an affirmation of faith in 
traditional institutions. Parental authority, education 
at home, and the virtues of rural life were emphasized 

ause they were in decline at this time. The child- 
oe movement was, in part, a crusade which, 
hrough emphasizing the dependence of the social 
F der on the proper socialization of children, implicitly 
elevated the nuclear family and, more especially, the 
role of women as stalwarts of the family. The child- 
Savers were prohibitionists, in a general sense, who 
believed that social progress depended on efficient law 
enforcement, strict supervision of children’s leisure 
and recreation, and the regulation of illicit pleasures. 
at seemingly began as a movement to humanize 
the lives of adolescents soon developed into a pro- 
gram of moral absolutism through which youth was to 
aot from movies, pornography, cigarettes, al- 
E ol, and anything else which might possibly rob 
em of their innocence. 
maa though child-saving had important symbolic 
d ctions for preserving the social prestige of a 
eclining elite, it also had considerable practical signi- 
cance for legitimizing new career openings for women. 
e new role of social worker combined elements ofan 
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old and partly fictitious role—defenders of family 
life—and elements of a new role—social servant. 
Social work was thus both an affirmation of cherished 
American values and an instrumentality for women’s 
emancipation. 


Juvenile court 


The essential preoccupation of the child-saving 
movement was the recognition and control of youth- 
ful deviance. It brought attention to, and thus ‘inven- 
ted’, new categories of youthful misbehavior which had 
been hitherto unappreciated. The efforts of the child- 
savers were institutionally expressed in the juvenile 
court, which, despite recent legislative and constitu- 
tional reforms, is generally acknowledged as their most 
significant contribution to progressive penology. 

The juvenile-court system was part of a general 
movement directed towards removing adolescents 
from the criminal-law process and creating special 
programs for delinquent, dependent, and neglected 
children. Regarded widely as ‘one of the greatest 
advances in child welfare that has ever occurred’, the 
juvenile court was considered ‘an integral part of total 
welfare planning’.3! Charles Chute, an enthusiastic 
supporter of the child-saving movement, claimed :5? 


No single event has contributed more to the 
welfare of children and their families. It 
revolutionized the treatment of delinquent and 
neglected children and led to the passage of similar 
Jaws throughout the world. 


The juvenile court was a special tribunal created 
by statute to determine the legal status of children and 
adolescents. Underlying the juvenile-court movement 
was the concept of parens patriae by which the courts 
were authorized to handle with wide discretion the 
problems of ‘its least fortunate junior citizens’.? 
The administration of juvenile justice differed in many 
important respects from the criminal-court processes. 
A child was not accused of a crime but offered assis- 
tance and guidance; intervention in his life was not 
supposed to carry the stigma of criminal guilt. 
Judicial records were not generally available to the 
press or public, and juvenile-court hearings were 
conducted in relative privacy. Juyenile-court pro- 
cedures were typically informal and inquisitorial. 
Specific criminal safeguards of due process were not 
applicable because juvenile proceedings were defined 
by statute as civil in character.*4 i 

The original statutes enabled the courts to investi- 
ide variety of youthful needs and misbehavior. 
As Joel Handler has observed, ‘the critical philoso- 
phical position of the reform movement was that no 
formal, legal distinctions shouldibe made between the 
delinquent and the dependent or neglected.?5 Statu- 
tory definitions of ‘delinquency’ encompassed (1) acts 
that would be criminal if committed by adults; (2) 
acts that violated county, town, or municipal ordin- 
ances; and (3) violations or vaguely defined cateh-alls 
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—such as ‘vicious or immoral behavior’, ‘incor- 
rigibility’ and “truancy’"—which ‘seem to express the 
notion that the adolescent, if allowed to continue, will 
engage in more serious conduct.’36 

The juvenile-court movement went far beyond a 
concern for special treatment of adolescent offenders. 
It brought within the ambit of governmental control a 
set of youthful activities that had been previously 
ignored or dealt with on an informal basis. It was not 
by accident that the behavior selected for penalizing 
by the child-savers—sexual license, drinking, roaming 
the streets, begging, frequenting dance halls and 
movies, fighting, and being seen in public late at 
night—was most directly relevant to the children of 
lower-class migrant and immigrant families. 

The juvenile court was not perceived by its support- 
ers as a revolutionary experiment, but rather as a 
culmination of traditionally valued practices.37 The 
child-saving movement was ‘antilegal’, in the sense 
that it derogated civil rights and procedural form- 
alities, while relying heavily on extra-legal techniques. 
The judges of the new court were empowered to 
investigate the character and social life of predelin- 
quent as well as delinquent children; they examined 
motivation rather than intent, seeking to identify the 
moral reputation of problematic children. The 
requirements of preventive penology and child-saving 
further justified the court’s intervention in cases 
where no offense had actually been committed, but 
where, for example, a child was posing problems for 


some person in authority such as a parent or teacher or 
social worker. 


The personal touch 


Judges were expected to show the same professional 
competence as doctors and therapists. The sociologist 
Charles Henderson wrote:38 


A careful study of individuals is an essential 
element in wise procedure. The study must 
include the physical, mental and moral peculiarities 
and defects of the children who come under the 
notice of the courts. Indeed we are likely to 
follow the lead of those cities which provide for a 
careful examination of all school children whose 
physical or psychical condition is in any way or 
degree abnormal, in order to prevent disease, 
correct deformity and vice, and select the proper 
course of study and discipline demanded by the 
individual need. 


Juvenile court judges had to be carefully selected 
for their skills as expert diagnosticians and for their 
appreciation of the ‘helping’ professions. Miriam Van 
Waters, for example, regarded the juvenile court as a 
‘laboratory of human behavior’ and its judges as 
‘experts with scientific training’ and specialists in ‘the 
art of human relations’. It was the judge’s task to ‘get 
the whole truth about a child’ in the same way that a 


‘physician searches for every detail that bears on the 
condition of a patient.’39 

The child-savers’ interest in preventive strategies and 
treatment programs was based on the premise that 
delinquents possess innate or acquired characteristics 
which predispose them to crime and distinguish them 
from law-abiding youths. Delinquents were regarded 
as constrained by a variety of biological and environ- 
mental forces, so that their proper treatment involved 
discovery of the ‘cause of the aberration’ and applica- 
tion of ‘the appropriate corrective or antidote’. 
‘What the trouble is with the offender,’ noted William 
Healy, ‘making him what he is, socially undesirable, 
can only be known by getting at his mental life, as it is 
an affair of reactive mechanisms.’41 

The use of terms like ‘unsocialized’, ‘maladjusted’ 
and ‘pathological’ to describe the behavior of delin- 
quents implied that ‘socialized’ and ‘adjusted’ children 
conform to middle-class morality and participate in 
respectable institutions.4? The failure empirically to 
demonstrate psychological differences between delin- 
quents and nondelinquents did not discourage the 
child-savers from believing that rural and middle- 
class values constitute ‘normality’, The unique 
character of the child-saving movement was its con- 
cern for predelinquent offenders—‘children who 
occupy the debatable ground between criminality and 
innocence’—and its claim that it could transform 
potential criminals into respectable citizens by training 
them in ‘habits of industry, self-control and obedience 
to law’.43 This policy justified the diminishing of 
traditional procedures in juvenile court. If children 
were to be rescued, it was important that the rescuers 
be free to provide their services without legal hin- 
drance. Delinquents had to be saved, transformed, and 
reconstituted. ‘There is no essential difference’, said 
Frederick Wines, ‘between a criminal and any other 


sinner. The means and methods of restoration are the 
same for both.’44 


The reformatory system 


It was through the reformatory system that the 
child-savers hoped to demonstrate that delinquents 
were capable of being converted into law-abiding 
citizens. The reformatory was initially developed in 
the United States during the middle of the nineteenth 
century as a special form of prison discipline for 
adolescents and young adults. Its underlying principles 
were formulated in Britain by Matthew Davenport 
Hill, Alexander Maconochie, Walter Crofton an 

Mary Carpenter. If the United States did not have a0Y 
great penal theorists, it at least had energetic penal 
administrators who were prepared to experiment with 
new programs. The most notable advocates of the 
teformatory Plan in the United States were Enoch 
Wines, Secretary of the New York Prison Association; 
Theodore Dwight, the first Dean of Columbia Law 
School; Zebulon Brockway, Superintendent of Elmira 
Reformatory in New York; and Frank Sanbord: 


i oe 


Secretary of the Massachusetts State Board of 
Charities. 

The reformatory was distinguished from the 
traditional penitentiary by its policy of indeterminate 
sentencing, the ‘mark’ system, and ‘organized persua- 
sion’ rather than ‘coercive restraint’. Its administra- 
tors assumed that abnormal and troublesome indivi- 
duals could become useful and productive citizens. 
Wines and Dwight, in a report to the New York 
legislature in 1867,45 proposed that the ultimate aim of 
penal policy was reformation of the criminal, which 
could only be achieved 


by placing the prisoner’s fate, as far as possible, 
in his own hand, by enabling him, through 
industry and good conduct to raise himself, 

step by step, to a position of less restraint; while 
idleness and bad conduct, on the other hand, 
keep him in a state of coercion and restraint. 


But, as Brockway observed at the first meeting of the 
ational Prison Congress in 1870, the ‘new penology’ 
Was tough-minded and devoid of ‘sickly sentimental- 
ism. . . . Criminals shall either be cured, or kept under 
such continued restraint as gives guarantee of safety 
from further depredations. 

Reformatories, unlike penitentiaries and jails, 
theoretically repudiated punishments based on intimi- 
ation and repression. They took into account the 
‘act that delinquents were ‘either physically or mentally 
S low the average.’ The reformatory system was 
i the assumption that proper training can counteract 

e impositions of poor family life, a corrupt environ- 
ment, and poverty, while at the same time toughening 
and preparing delinquents for the struggle ahead. 
di principle at the root of the educational method of 

lealing with juvenile crime,’ wrote William Douglas 

Orrison, ‘is an absolutely sound one. It is a principle 
Which recognizes the fact that the juvenile delinquent 
is in the main, a product of adverse individual and 
Social conditions.’47 
eke teformatory movement spread rapidly through 

e United States, and European visitors crossed the 
Atlantic to inspect and admire the achievements of 
their pragmatic colleagues. Mary Carpenter, who 
Visited the United States in 1873, was generally satis- 


fied with the ‘generous and lavish expenditures freely 


incurred to promote the welfare of the inmates, and 
correctional problems 


with the love of religion’. Most I 
With regard to juvenile delinquents, she advised, 
could be remedied if reformatories were built like 
farm schools or ‘true homes’. At the Massachusetts 
Reform School, in Westborough, she found an ‘entire 
Want of family spirit’, and, in New York, she com- 
plained that there was no ‘natural life’ in the reforma- 
tory. ‘All the arrangements are artificial,’ she said; 
instead of the cultivation of the land, which would 
Ragoare the youth to seek a sphere far from the 
angers of large cities, the boys and young men were 
being taught trades which will confine them to the 
Steat centers of an over-crowded population.” She 
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foun similar eais in Philadelphia where 
hundreds of youth were there congregated under 
lock and key’, but praised the Connecticut Reform 
School for its ‘admirable system of agricultural 
training. s If she had visited the Illinois State Re- 
formatory at Pontiac, she would have found a seriously 
gmon ‘minor penitentiary’ where the inmates 
were forced to work ten hours a day manufacturing 
shoes, brushes, and chairs. 4 Ea = 


To cottage and country 


Granted the assumption that ‘nurture’ could usually 
overcome most of nature’s defects, reformatory- 
administrators set about the task of establishing 
programs consistent with the aim of retraining de- 
linquents for law-abiding careers. It was noted at the 
Fifth International Prison Congress, held in Paris in 
1895, that reformatories were capable of obliterating 
hereditary and environmental taints. In a new and 
special section devoted to delinquency,*? the Congress 
proposed that children under twelve years 


should always be sent to institutions of 
preservation and unworthy parents must be 
deprived of the right to rear children. . . . The 
preponderant place in rational physical training 
should be given to manual labor, and particularly 
to agricultural labor in the open air, for both 
sexes. 
The heritage of biological imagery and Social Dar- 
winism had a lasting influence on American crimin- 
ology, and penal reformers continued to regard 
delinquency as a problem of individual adjustment 
to the demands of industrial and urban life. Delin- 
quents had to be removed from contaminating 
situations, segregated from their ‘miserable surround- 
ings’, instructed and ‘put as far as possible on a 
footing of equality with the rest of the population.’5? 
The trend from congregate housing in the city to 
group living in the country represented a significant 
change in the organization of penal institutions for 
young offenders. The family or cottage plan differed in 
several important respects from the congregate style 
of traditional prisons and jails. According to William 
Letchworth, in an address delivered before the 
National Conference of Charities and Correction in 
1886:51 w 
A fault in some of our reform schools is their 
great size. In the congregating of large numbers, 
individuality is lost. ~- - These excessive 
aggregations are overcome to a great extent in 
the cottage plan. . . - The internal system of the 
reformatory school should be as nearly as 
practicable as that of the family, with its refining 
and elevating influences; while the awakening of 
the conscience and the inculcation of religious 
principles should be primary aims. 


The new penology emphasized the corruptness and 
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artificiality of the city; from progressive education, 
it inherited a concern for naturälism, purity, and 
innocence. It is not surprising, therefore, that the 
cottage plan also entailed a movement to a rural 
location. The aim of penal reformers was not merely 
to use the countryside for teaching agricultural skills. 
The confrontation between corrupt delinquents and 
unspoiled nature was intended to have a spiritual and 
regenerative effect. The romantic attachment to rural 
values was quite divorced from social and agricultural 
realities. It was based on a sentimental and nostalgic 
repudiation of city life. Advocates of the reformatory 
system generally ignored the economic attractiveness 
of city work and the redundancy of farming skills. 
As one economist caution reformers in 1902:52 


Whatever may be said about the advantages of 
farm life for the youth of our land, and however 
much it may be regretted that young men and 
women are leaving the farm and flocking to the 
cities, there can be no doubt that the movement 
city-ward will continue. . . . There is great danger 
that many who had left the home [that is, 
reformatory], unable to find employment in 
agricultural callings, would drift back to the city 
and not finding there an opportunity to make 
use of the technical training secured in the 
institution, would become discouraged and 
resume their old criminal associations and 
occupations. 


use of brutal punishments, inmates were subjected 
to severe personal and physical controls: military 
exercise, ‘training of the wil’, and long hours of 
tedious labor constituted the main program of reform. 


Summary and conclusions 


The child-saving movement was responsible for 
reforms in the ideological and institutional control of 
‘delinquent’ youth. The concept of the born delin- 
quent was modified with the rise of a professional 
class of penal administrators and social servants who 
promoted a developmental view of human behavior and 
regarded most delinquent youth as salvageable. The 
child-savers helped to create special judicial and 
correctional institutions for the processing and man- 
agement of ‘troublesome’ youth. 

There has been a shift during the last fifty years or 
so in official policies concerning delinquency, The 
emphasis has shifted from one emphasizing „the 
criminal nature of delinquency to the ‘new humanism’ 
which speaks of disease, illness, contagion, and the 
like. It is essentially a shift from a legal to a medical 


, emphasis, Thé emergence of a medical emphasis is of 


considerable significance, since it is a powerful 
rationale for organizing social action in the most 
diverse behavioral aspects of our society. For ex- 
ample, the child-savers were not concerned merely 
with ‘humanizing’ conditions under which children 
were treated by the criminal law. It was rather their 
aim to extend the scope of governmental control over 
a wide variety of personal misdeeds and to regulate 
Potentially disruptive persons.53 The child-savers 
reforms were politically aimed at lower-class behavior 
and were instrumental in intimidating and controlling 
the poor. 

The child-savers made a fact out of the norm of 
adolescent dependence. ‘Every child is dependent, 
wrote the Illinois Board of Charities in 1899, ‘even the 
children of the wealthy. To receive his support at the 
hands of another does not strike him as unnatural, 
but quite the reverse,’s4 The juvenile court reached 
into the private lives of youth and disguised basically 
Punitive policies in the rhetoric of ‘rehabilitation.’ 
The child-savers were prohibitionists, in a general 
sense, who believed that adolescents needed protection 
from even their own inclinations. 

The basic conservatism of the child-saving move- 
ment is apparent in the reformatory system which 
proved to be as tough-minded as traditional forms of 
punishment. Reformatory programs were unilateral, 
coercive, and an invasion of human dignity. What most 
appealed to correctional workers were the paternalistic 
assumptions of the ‘new penology’, its belief in social 
Progress through individual reform, and its nostalgic 
Preoccupation with the ‘naturalness’ and intimacy of a 
Preindustrial way of life, 

The child-saving Movement was heavily influenced 
by middle-class women who extended their house- 
wifely roles into public service, Their contribution 
may also be seen as a ‘symbolic crusade’ in defense 
of the nuclear family and their positions within it. 
They regarded themselves as moral custodians and 
Supported programs and institutions dedicated to 
eliminating youthful immorality. Social service was an 
instrumentality for female emancipation, and it is not 
too unreasonable to suggest that women advanced their 
own fortune at the expense of the dependency of youth. 

This analysis of the child-saving movement suggest $ 
the importance of (1) understanding the relationship 

tween correctional reforms and related changes 10 
the administration of criminal justice, (2) accounting 
for the motives and purposes of those enterprising 
froups who generate such reforms, (3) investigating 
the methods by which communities establish the 
formal Machinery for regulating crime, and (4) 
distinguishing between idealized goals and enforced 


conditions in the implementation of correctional 
reforms, 


Implications for corrections and research 


The child-saving movement illustrates a number of 
important problems with the quality and purposes © 


correctional research and knowledge. The following 
discussion will draw largely upon the child-saving 
Movement in order to examine its relevance for 
contemporary issues. 


Positivism and progressivism 


It is widely implied in the literature that the juvenile 
court and parallel reforms in penology represented a 
Fibers effort by concerned reformers to alleviate 
b e miseries of urban life and to solve social problems 
a rational, enlightened, and scientific methods. With 
ew exceptions, studies of delinquency have been 
parochial and inadequately descriptive, and they show 
e appreciation of underlying political and cultural 
aons Historical studies, particularly of the 
i anile court, are, for the most part, self-confirming 
Support an evolutionary view of human progress.56 
re Positivist heritage in the study of social prob- 
Geiss as directed attention to (1) the primacy of the 
an inal actor rather than the criminal law as the 
i Jor point of departure in the construction of 
ooga] theory, (2) a rigidly deterministic view of 
uman behavior, and (3) only the abnormal features 
of deviant behavior.” The ‘rehabilitative ideal’ has 
so dominated American criminology that there have 
ke only sporadic efforts to undertake sociolegal 
ic oh related to governmental invasion of personal 
erties. But, as Francis Allen has suggested :§ 


Even if one’s interests lie primarily in the 
Problems of treatment of offenders, it should be 
recognized that the existence of the criminal 
Presupposes a crime and that the problems of 
treatment are derivative in the sense that they 
depend upon the determination by law-giving 
agencies that certain sorts of behavior are crimes. 


Bos conservatism and ‘diluted liberalism’s of 
t ae research on delinquency results from the fact 
prey researchers are generally prepared to accept 
Die ailing definitions of crime, to work within the 
in matey of the criminal law, and to concur at least 
aur icitly with those who make laws as to the nature 
ai distribution of a ‘criminal population. Thus, 
Birs theories of delinquency are based on studies 
convicted or imprisoned delinquents. As John 
celey has observed in another context, professional 
menn Tequires us ‘to take our problems rather than 
make our problems, to accept as constitutive of our 
see what is held to be “deviant” in a way that 
et enough people in that society enough to 
co- Us primary protection’.6 Money, encouragement, 
Bere from established institutions, _and a 
eer et for publications are more easily acquired for 
ies of the socialization or treatment of delinquents 
aan for studies of how laws, law-makers, and law- 
Orcers, contribute to the ‘registration’ of delin- 
quency, 
Law and its implementation have been largely 
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dismissed as irrelevant topics for inquiry into the 
‘causes of delinquency. According to Herbert Packer, 
it is typical that the National Crime Commission 
ignored the fundamental question of: ‘What is the 
criminal sanction good for?’ Further research is 
needed to understand the dynamics of the legislative 
and popular drive to ‘criminalize’.6? Delinquency 
legislation for example, as has been noted earlier, was 
not aimed merely at reducing crime or liberatin g youth 
The reform movement also served important symbolic 
and instrumental interests for groups who made 
hobbies and careers out of saving children. 


Policy research ` 

Correctional research in this country has been domin- 
ated by persons who are intimately concerned with 
crime and its control. The scholar-technician tradition 
in corrections, especially with regard to delinquency, 
has resulted in the proliferation of ‘agency-deter- 
mined’ research whereby scholarship is catered to 
institutional interests.6 Much of what passes under the 
Jabel of ‘research’ takes the form of ‘methods engineer- 
ing’, produced in the interest of responsible officials 
and management.® It is only rarely, as in Erving 
Goffman’s study of ‘total institutions’, that sym- 
pathetic consideration is given to the perceptions and 


concerns of subordinates in the correctional hier- 


archy.®> 
There are many historical and practical reasons 


why corrections has been such a narrow and specialized 
field of academic interest. First, corrections has been 
intellectually influenced by the problematic perspec- 
tive of scholar-technicians, which limits the scope of 
‘research’ to local, policy issues. In the last century 
especially, penology was the exclusive domain of 
philanthropists, muckrakers, reformers, and mis- 
sionaries. Secondly, the rise of the ‘multiversity’ and 
of federal-grant research has given further respect- 
ability to applied research in corrections, to the extent 
that social science and public policy are inextricably 
linked.66 Nevertheless, such research is minimal when 
compared, for example, with that done under the 
auspices of the Defense Department.®? It is quite 
true, as the National Crime Commission reports, 
that research in corrections has been unsystematic, 
sporadic, and guided primarily by ‘intuitive oppor- 
tunism’.®® Thirdly, it should be remembered that 
correctional institutions are politically sensitive 
communities which resist intrusions from academic 
outsiders unless the proposed research is likely to 
serve their best interests.“ Research which under- 
mines policy is generally viewed as insensitive and 
subversive, aside from the fact that it helps to justify 
and harden administrators’ suspicions of ‘intellec- 
tuals’. The lack of critical research is, no doubt, also 
due to ‘the reluctance of scholars to address the 
specific problems faced by those charged with the 
perplexing task of controlling and rehabilitating 
offenders’.”° 4 
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Politics and corrections $ 


Correctional institutions have been generally regarded 
as distinct, insulated social organizations. Their 
relationship to the wider society is viewed in a bureau- 
cratic, civil-service context, and their population 
is defined in welfare terms. Prisons and their constitu- 
ency are stripped of political implications, seemingly 
existing in an apolitical vacuum. Corrections as 
an academic specialization has focused on the 
prison community to the neglect of classical interest 
in the relationship between political decision- 


making and social policies. As Hans Mattick has 
observed :71 


There is very little appreciation . . . that this 
‘contest between good and evil,’ and the whole 
‘drama of crime,’ is taking place within the 
larger arena of our political system and this, in 
part, helps to determine public opinion about the 
nature of crime, criminals and how they are 
dealt with. 


As the gap between social deviance and political 
marginality narrows, it becomes increasingly necessary 
to examine how penal administrators are recruited, 
how ‘new’ programs are selected and implemented, 
and how local and national legislatures determine 
correctional budgets. The crisis caused by white 
racism in this country also requires us to appreciate 
in what sense prisons and jails may be used as instru- 
mentalities of political control in the ‘pacification’ of 
black Americans. Similarly, it furthers our under- 
standing of ‘delinquency’ if we appreciate the motives 
and political interests of those reformers and pro- 


fessionals who perceive youth as threatening and 
troublesome. 


Faith in reform 


The child-saving movement further illustrates that 
corrections may be understood historically as a 
succession of reforms. Academics have demonstrated 
a remarkably persistent optimism about reform, and 
operate on the premise that they can have a humani- 
tarian influence on correctional administration. As 
Irving Louis Horowitz has observed, to the extent 
that social scientists become involved with policy- 
making agencies, they are committed to an elitist 
ideology :72 
z 

They come to accept as basic the idea that men 

who really change things are at the top. Thus, the 

closer to the top one can get direct access, the 

more likely will intended changes be brought 

about. 


a 


There is little evidence to support this faith in the 
ultimate wisdom of policy-makers in corrections. The 


teformatory was not so much an improvement on 
the prison as a means of extending control over a 
new constituency; probation and parole became 
instruments of supervision rather than treatment; 
halfway houses have become a means of extend- 
ing prisons into communities rather than democratic- 
ally administered sanctuaries; group therapy in 
prisons has justified invasion of privacy and coercive 
treatment on the dubious grounds that prisoners are 
psychologically unfit; community-based nero 
programs, such as the nalline clinic, disguise medica! 
authoritarianism in the guise of rehabilitation. Never- 
theless, the optimism continues, and this is nowhere 
more apparent than in the National Crime Com- 
mission’s Task Force Report on Corrections, which 
reveals that, in Robert Martinson’s words, correc- 
tional policy consists of ‘a redoubling of efforts in the 
face of persistent failure’.73 j 

Finally, we have neglected to study and appreciate 
those who work in corrections. Like the police and, 
to an increasing extent, teachers and social yorker, 
correctional staffs are constrained by the ethic o! 
bureaucratic responsibility. They are society’s ‘dirty- 
workers’, technicians working on people. As Lee 
Rainwater has observed:74 


The dirty-workers are increasingly caught 
between the silent middle class, which wants 
them to do the dirty work and keep quiet about 
it, and the objects of that dirty work, who refuse 
to continue to take it lying down. . . . These 
civilian colonial armies find their right to respect 
from their charges challenged at every turn, and 
often they must carry out their daily duties with 
fear for their physical safety. 


Correctional workers are required to accommodate 
current definitions of criminality and to manage 
victims of political expediency and popular fashion— 
drug users, drunks, homosexuals, vagrants, delin- 
quents and ‘looters’. They have minimal influence 0? 
law-makers and rarely more than ideological rapport 
with law enforcers. They have no clear mandate as tO 
the purpose of corrections, other than to i pedii 
recidivism and reform criminals. They have to live Ni 
the proven failure of this enterprise and to justify the! 
role as pacifiers, guards, warehouse-keepers aP 
restrainers.’5 They are linked to a professional syste™ 
that relegates them to the lowest status in the politica! 
hierarchy but uses them as a pawn in electoral battles. 
They are doomed to annual investigations, blue-ribbon 
commissions, ephemeral research studies, and endless 
volumes of propaganda and muckraking. They ye 
with the inevitability of professional mediocrity, pop: 
salaries, uncomfortable living conditions, ungratefu 
‘clients’, and tenuous links with established institu; 
tions. It is understandable that they protect thei 
fragile domain from intrusive research which is 2° 
supportive of their policies, 
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the sociology 


Iti 
EEN enek the work of George Herbert Mead and 
school th an tradition of the ‘symbolic-interactionist’ 
beh fe at a theoretically viable social psychology has 
this ras Indeed, it may be maintained that in 
contrib levement lies the most important theoretical 
A ution made to the social sciences in America. 
Bee es of the Meadian tradition have 
yoia back within American sociology far 
them, J e school that explicitly seeks to represent 
Mead ee as it was sociologists who ‘discovered’ 
ideas be e University of Chicago and diffused his 
cholo yond the latter’s confines, so the social psy- 
Š te constituted on this foundation continues to 
natural one to which sociologists ‘ gravitate most 
aist’s ly in their theoretical assumptions, a ‘sociolo- 
Dayche Ow» despite the later competition from 
ea crt ead and learning theory.! By contrast, the 
isciplin, of knowledge has remained marginal to the 
unassimil in this country, still regarded widely as an 
ew colle ated European import of interest only to a 
é Riese with a slightly eccentric penchant for 
o Knowled of ideas.? This marginality of the sociology 
ist Beil ge is not difficult to explain in terms of the 
countr development of sociological theory in this 
cote . All the same, it is rather remarkable that the 
and aan affinity between the sociology of knowledge 
ot cial psychology in the Meadian tradition has 
there a widely recognized. One might argue that 
Of social. been an implicit recognition in the linkage 
a ial psychology, by way of role theory and refer- 
brags theory, with the psychology of cognitive 
eee Particularly in the work of Robert Merton, 
of Mett, Sherif and Tamotsu Shibutani.? In the case 
implication’ however, the discussion of the cognitive 
in a Sears of social-psychological processes occurs 
Sociolo, rious segregation from the treatment of the 
and Shit, of knowledge, while in the cases of Sherif 
nection utani there appears to be no conscious COn- 
Hee with the sociology of knowledge at all. 

+ Archives européennes de sociologie (1966), 7, 105-15. 


Understandable historically, this segregation is 
theoretically deplorable. Social psychology has been 
able to show how the subjective reality of individual 
consciousness is socially constructed. The sociology 
of knowledge, as Alfred Shutz has indicated, may be 
understood as the sociological critique of conscious- 
ness, concerning itself with the social construction of 
reality in general. Such a critique entails the analysis 
of both ‘objective reality’ (that is, ‘knowledge’ about 
the world, as objectivated and taken for granted in 
society) and its subjective correlates (that is, the modes 
in which this objectivated world is subjectively 
plausible or ‘real’ to the individual). If these shorthand 
descriptions of the two sub-disciplines are allowed, 
then integration between them is not an exotic 
miscegenation but a bringing together of two partners 
by the inner logic of their natures. Obviously this 
paper cannot develop the details of such a project of 
theoretical integration, but it may indicate some 
general directions and implications. 

Social psychology has brought about the recognition 
that the sphere of psychological phenomena is con- 
tinuously permeated by social forces, and more than 
that, is decisively shaped by the latter. ‘Socialization’ 

t the self-consciousness of the 


means not only tha 
individual is constituted in a specifie form by society 


(which Mead called the ‘social genesis of the self’), 
but also that psychological reality is in an ongoing dia- 
lectical relationship with socialstructure. Psychological 
reality refers here, not to scientific or philosophical 
propositions about psychological phenomena, but to 

h the individual apprehends him- 


the manner in whic h 
self, his processes of consciousness and his relations 
with others. Whatever its anthropological-biological 


roots, psychological reality arises in the individual’s 
biography in the course of social processes and is only 
maintained (that is, maintained in consciousness as 
‘reality’) by virtue of ‘social processes. Socialization 
not only ensures that the individual is ‘real’ to himself 
in a certain way, but that he will ongoingly respond to 
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his experience of the world with the cognitive and 
emotive patterns appropriate to this ‘reality’. For 
example, successful socialization shapes a self that 
apprehends itself exclusively and in a taken-for- 
granted way in terms of one or the other of two socially 
defined sexes, that ‘knows’ this self-apprehension to be 
the only ‘real’ one, and rejects as ‘unreal’ any contrary 
modes of apprehension or emotionality. Self and 
society are inextricably interwoven entities. Their 
relationship is dialectical because the self, once formed, 
may act back in its turn upon the society that shaped 
it (a dialectic that Mead expressed in his formulation 
of the ‘T’ and the ‘me’). The self exists by virtue of 
society, but society is only possible as many selves 
continue to apprehend themselves and each other with 
reference to it. 

Every society contains a repertoire of identities that 
is part of the ‘objective knowledge’ of its members. 
It is ‘known’ as a matter ‘of course’ that there are 
men and women, that they have such-and-such 
Psychological traits and that they will have such-and- 
such psychological reactions in typical circumstances. 
As the individual is socialized, these identities are 
‘internalized’. They are then not only taken for 
granted as constituents of an objective reality ‘out 
there’ but as inevitable structures of the individual’s 
own consciousness. The objective reality, as defined by 
Society, is subjectively appropriated. In other words, 
socialization brings about symmetry between objective 
and subjective reality, objective and subjective iden- 
tity. The degree of this symmetry provides the criterion 
of the successfulness of socialization, The psychologi- 
cal reality of the successfully socialized individual 
thus verifies subjec ively what his society has objec- 
tively defined as teal He is then no longer required 
to turn outside If for ‘knowledge’ concerning 
the nature proper of men and women. He can obtain 
that result by simple introspection. He ‘knows who 
he is’. He feels accordingly. He can conduct himself 
‘spontaneously’, because the firmly internalized 
cognitive and emotive structure makes it unnecessary 
or even impossible for him to reflect upon alternative 
possibilities of conduct.‘ 

This dialectic between social structure and psycho- 
logical reality may be called the fundamental propo- 


“sition of any social psychology in the Meadian 


tradition. Society not only defines but also creates 
psychological reality. The individual realizes himself in 
society—that is, he recognizes his identity in socially 
defined terms and these definitions become reality as he 
lives in society. This fundamentally Meadian dialectic 
makes intelligible the social-psychological scope of 
W. I. Thomas’s concept of the ‘definition of the 
situation’ as well as of Merton's of the ‘self-fulfilling 
‘ophecy’.7 
P The arig of knowledge is concerned with a 
‘related but broader dialectic—that between social 
structure and the ‘worlds’ in which individuals live, 
that is, the comprehensive organizations of reality 
within which individual experience can be meaning- 


fully interpreted. Every society is a world-building 9 . 
enterprise. Out of the near-infinite variety of indi- 
vidual symbolizations of experience society constructs 
a universe of discourse that comprehends and objecti- 
vates them. Individual experience can then be under- 
stood as taking place in an intelligible world that is 
inhabited also by others and about which it is possible 
to communicate with others. Individual meanings are 
objectivated so that they are accessible to everyone who 
co-inhabits the world in question. Indeed, this world 
is apprehended as ‘objective reality’, that is, as 
reality that is shared with others and that exists 
irrespective of the individual’s own preferences in the 
matter. The socially available definitions of such a 
world are thus taken to be ‘knowledge’ about it and 
are continuously verified for the individual by social 
situations in which this ‘knowledge’ is taken for 
granted. The socially constructed world becomes the 
world tout court—the only real world, typically the 
only world that one can seriously conceive of. The 
individual is thus freed of the necessity of reflecting 
anew about the meaning of each step in his unfolding 
experience. He can simply refer to ‘common sents 
for such interpretation, at least for the great bulk 0 
his biographical experience.’ y 
Language is both the foundation and the instru: 
mentality of the social construction of reality.’ 
Language focalizes, patterns and objectivates indi- 
vidual experience. Language is the principal means by 
which an individual is socialized to become an iÐ- 
habitant of a world shared with others and also pro- 
vides the means by which, in conversation with hor 
others, the common world continues to be plausible 
him.!1 On this linguistic base is erected the edifice © 
interpretative schemes, cognitive and moral norms; 
value systems and, finally, theoretically articulate 
‘world views’ which, in their totality, form the wor 
of ‘collective representations’ (as the Durkheimian 
school put it) of any given society.!2 Society orders 
experience. Only in a world of social order can there 
develop a ‘collective consciousness’ which permits the 
individual to have a subjectively meaningful life an 
Protects him from the devastating effects of anomie, 
that is, from a condition in which the individual B 
deprived of the social ordering processes and a 
deprived of meaning itself. It is useful to remind On 3 
self of the linguistic base of all social order whenever 
one theorizes about the latter, because rs tt 
makes particularly clear just what is meant by t vi 
social construction of an objectively real world. 
Language is undeniably a social invention and 4 
linguistic system cannot be credited with an ontologi- 
cal status apart from the society that invented it. 
Nevertheless, the individual learns his languas® 
(especially, of Course, his native language) as an 
objective reality.13 He cannot change it at will. He 
must conform to its coercive power. Typically, he if 
unable to conceive of either the world or of bine 
except through the conceptual modalities wae 
provides. But this facticity, externality and coercivi 
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scales Janguage (the very traits that constitute the 
aa eae choseité, or thing-like character, of 
oe phenomena) extends to all the objectivations of 
$ E subjective consequence is that the indi- 
SE ads himself? (that is, apprehends himself as 
a ced, willy-nilly) in the social world as much as in” 
ature. 
e poraa to stress that the social construction 
the th y takes place on both the pre-theoretical and 
theref eoretical levels of consciousness, and that, 
itself ore, the sociology of knowledge must concern 
intel with both. Probably because of the German 
im ay situation in which the sociology of know- 
fee was first developed, it has hitherto interested 
aea i ominantiy in the theoretical side of the 
ieee menon the; problem of the relationship of 
ES ideas’.14 This is certainly an important 
‘ideas? sae only very few people are worried over 
ae while everyone lives in some sort of a world. 
activity. thus a sociological dimension to the human 
that se of world-building in its totality, not only in 
theori gment of it in which intellectuals manufacture 
Thus systems of thought and Weltanschauungen. 
of iia the matter under discussion here, the sociology 
these has an interest not only in various 
may Si about psychological phenomena (what one 
phen l a sociology of psychology) but also in these 
impe mena themselves (what one may then, perhaps 
rtinently, call a sociological psychology.) 
ie ionship between a society and its world is a 
quate} Ic one because, once more, it cannot be ade- 
E aad understood in terms of a one-sided causation.!* 
paleonce though socially constructed, is not a mere 
it Bae reflection of the social structures within which 
habit se. In becoming ‘objective reality’ for its in- 
i it attains not only a certain autonomy with 
toact be the ‘underlying’ society but even the power 
then fan upon the latter. Men invent a language and 
men co that its logic imposes itself upon them. And 
ae Ae theories, even theories that may start out 
and ty but blatant explications of social interests, 
SE en discover that these theories themselves 
then, i agencies of social change. It may be seen, 
ioe there is a theoretically significant similarity 
Sociol the dialectics of social psychology and of the 
Socie ogy of knowledge, the dialectic through which 
tic tee generates psychological reality and the dialec- 
dial ough which it engages in world-building. Both 
Sctics concern the relationship between objective 
sociaj ete realities, or more precisely, between 
Priaticy Objectivated reality and its subjective appro- 
acties ut both instances, the individual internalizes 
Cities that appear to him as given outside himself 
tents See internalized them to become given con- 
5 S own consciousness, externalizes them again 
continues to live and act in society.® 
Oh considerations, especially in the compressed 
at fi in which they have had to be presented here, may 
rst seem to be excessively abstract. Yet, if one 
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perspectives of social psychology and the socii 
e A E Oden 
one may answer in a rather simple statement: Identity, 
with its appropriate attachments of psychological 
reality, is always identity within a specific, socially 
constructed world. Or, as seen from the viewpoint of 
the individual: One identifies oneself, as one is identi- 
fied by others, by being located in a common world. 

Socialization is only possible if, as Mead put it, the 
individual ‘takes the attitude’ of others, that is Pelates 
to himself as others have first related to him! This 
process, of course, extends to the establishment of 
identity itself, so that one may formulate that social 
identification both precedes and produces self- 
identification. Now, it is possible that the Meadian 
process of attitude- and role-taking occurs between 
individuals who do not share a common world—for 
instance, between Columbus and the very first 
American Indians he met in 1492. Even they, however, 
soon identified each other within a world which they 
inhabited together, or more accurately, they together 
established such a world as they dealt with each other. 
Socializing each other in terms of this world, they 
could then take on the attitudes and roles appropriate 
within it. Columbus and his Spaniards, being (like 
parents in this respect) the stronger party, had the 
edge in this game of ‘naming’—the others had to 
identify themselves in the Spaniard’s terms, namely as 
Indios, while the Spaniards were probably little 
tempted to identify themselves with the mythological 
creatures as which they in turn were first identified by 
the others. In other words, the American Indian 
identified himself by locating himself in the Spaniard’s 
world, though, to be sure, that world was itself 
modified as he became its co-inhabitant. In the more 
normal cases of socialization, occurring between 
individuals who already co-inhabit the same world, it 
is even easier to see how identification entails location 
in that world from the beginning. The parents give 
their child a name and then deal with him in terms 
appropriate to this identification. The literal act of 
‘naming’, of course, is already location in this sense 
(its exactitude depending upon the culture— ‘John 
Smith’ being less satisfactory as an ‘address’ than 
‘Ivan Ivanovitch’, ‘Village-Idiot’, and so forth). 
However, as the full implications of the name and its 
location unfold in the course of socialization, the 
child appropriates the world in which he is thus 
located in the same process in which he appropriates 
his identity—a moral universe as he identifies himself 
as a ‘good baby’, a sexual universe as 2 ‘little boy’, a 
class universe as a ‘little gentleman’—and so on. One 
may expand the Meadian phrase, then, by saying that 
the individual takes the world of others as he takes 
their attitudes and roles. Each role implies a world. 
The self is always located 
process of socialization generates the self and internal- 
izes the world to which this self belongs. 

The same reasoning applies to psychological reality 
in general. Just as any particular psychological reality 
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is attached to a socially defined identity, so it is located 
in a socially constructed world. As the individual 
identifies and locates himself in the world of his 
society, he finds himself the possessor of a pre- 
defined assemblage of psychological processes, both 
‘conscious’ and ‘unconscious’ ones, and even some 
with somatic effects. The ‘good baby’ feels guilty 
after a temper tantrum, the ‘little boy’ channels his 
erotic fantasies towards little girls, the ‘little gentle- 
man’ experiences revulsion when someone engages in 
public nose-picking—and this revulsion may, under 
the proper conditions, affect his stomach to the point 
of vomitation. Every socially constructed world thus 
contains a repertoire of identities and a corresponding 
psychological system. The social definition of identity 
takes place as part of an overarching definition of 
reality. The internalization of the world, as it occurs in 
socialization, imposes upon consciousness a psycho- 
logical as well as cognitive structure, and (to a degree 
which has as yet not been adequately clarified scienti- 
fically) even extends into the area of physiological 
processes.!? Pascal indicated the root problem of the 
sociology of knowledge when he observed that what is 
truth on one side of the Pyrenees is error on the other. 
The same observation applies to the good conscience 
and the bad (including the ‘unconscious’ mani- 
festations of the latter), to the libidinously interesting 
and the libidinously indifferent, as well as to what 
upsets and what relaxes the gastric juices. And, of 
course, a French identity differs appreciably from a 
Spanish one.!8 
A third dialectic may be analysed if one now turns 
to the theoretical level of consciousness—that be- 
tween psychological reality and psychological models. 
Men not only experience themselves. They also ex- 
plain themselves. While these explanations differ in 
their degrees of sophistication, it would be difficult 
to conceive of a society without some theoretical 
explication of the psychological nature of man. 
Whether such explication takes the form of proverbial 
wisdom, mythology, metaphysics or scientific general- 
ization is, of course, a different question. What all 
these forms have in common is that they systematize 
the experience of psychological reality on a certain 
level of abstraction. They constitute psychological 
models, by means of which individual psychological 
processes can be compared, typified and thus ‘pre- 
pared for treatment’. For example, individuals in a 
society may have all kinds of visionary experiences. 
Both the individuals themselves and those with whom 
they live are faced with the question of what these 
experiences signify. A psychological model that 
‘explains’ such occurrences allows them to compare any 
particular experience with the several species codified 
in the model. The experience may then be classified 
_ in terms of this typology—as a case of demon pos- 
session, say, or as a mark of sacred status, or as merely 
crazy in a profane mode. This application of the 
psychological model (the ‘diagnosis’) then permits a 
decision on what to do about the occurrence (the 


therapy’) to exorcize the individual, to beatify him, 
or possibly to award him the role of buffoon and 0} 
menace to disobedient children. In other words, the 
psychological model locates individual experience 
and conduct within a comprehensive theoretical sys- 
tem.19 p 
= It goes without saying that each psychological 
model is embedded in a more general theoretical 
formulation of reality. The model is part of the society S 
general ‘knowledge about the world’, raised to CF 
level of theoretical thought. Thus a psychologic 
model that contains a typology of possession belongs 
to a religious conception of the world as such and 3 
psychological theory of ‘mental illness’, as understoo 
by contemporary psychiatry, is located in a much 
wider ‘scientific’ conception of the world and of man $ 
place in it. Psychological ‘knowledge’ is always part 
of a general ‘knowledge about the world’—in this 
proposition lies the foundation of what, a little earlier, 
was called the sociology of psychology. The import O 
this proposition can be conveyed by referring to the 
psychiatric concept of ‘reality orientation’. A Psy” 
chiatrist may decide that a certain individual is no 
adequately ‘oriented to reality’ and, therefore, 
‘mentally ill’. The sociologist may then accept this 
description, but must immediately ask, “which reality £ 
Just as cultural anthropology has been able to demon- 
strate that the manifestations of the Freudian ‘pleasure 
principle’ vary from one society to another, SO the 
sociology of knowledge must insist on a similar socio- 
cultural relativization of the Freudian ‘reality Pr!” 
ciple’.2° > 
This sociological perspective has far-reaching 
implications for the analysis of psychological theories: 
As has been indicated, every socially constructe 
world contains a psychological model. If this model j 
to retain its plausibility, it must have some emp!" ica 
relationship to the psychological reality objectivate 
in the society. A demonological model is ‘unreal i 
contemporary society. The psychoanalytic one 1S not. 
It is important to stress once again the matter 2 
empirical verification. Just as the individual can verify 
his socially assigned identity by introspection, 5O i 
psychological theoretician can verify his model A 
‘empirical research’. If the model corresponds to t 4 
psychological reality as socially defined and product’. 
it will quite naturally be verified by empirical inves ; 
gation of this reality. This is not quite the same a 
saying that psychology is self-verifying. It rather 
says that the data discovered by a particular psycho: 
logy belong to the same socially constructed WO" 
that has also produced that psychology. sal 
Once more, the relationship between psycholog" y 
reality and psychological model is a dialectic one: 
The psychological reality produces the psycholog! ae 
model, insofar as the model is an empirically verifia a 
representation of the reality. Once formed, Dopey 
the psychological model can act back upon the ae 
chological reality. The model has realizing po vai 
that is, it can create psychological reality as 4 
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fulfilling prophecy’. In a society in which demonology psychology i i iti 

= caneely established, cases of demon possession will PEES S I E ae 

a peed multiply. A society in which psychoanaly- the methodological issues or the numerous possibilities 

iad stitutionalized as ‘science will become popu- of empirical exploration arising from such integra- 
ed by people who, in fact, evince the processes that tion2! Suffice it to say, in conclusion, that the theoret- 


have been theoretically attributed to them. It should ical viewpoint expressed here implies a serious re- 


be clear that this self-fulfilling character of psycholo- consideration of the relationship between the two 


gical models is grounded in the same dialectic of disciplines of sociology and psychology. This relation- 
ulated with incisive ship has been characterized, at least in this country, by 


ac wear that Mead first form 

arity and which can be summarized by saying that a theoretical: justi imidi i 

p y unjustified timidity on the side of t! 
PT become that as which they are addressed. sociologists and by a spirit of oecumenical teas 
P e purpose of these brief considerations has been that may have beneficial consequences for inter- 
o indicate what theoretical gains might be expected departmental amity, but which has not always been 


from an integration of the approaches of social conducive to clear sociological thinking. 
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1 On the ‘diffusion’ of Meadian social psycholo; ij ies i ii 
€ gy amon: Nijhoff 1962); Studies in Soci 7 : 
earan sociologists, cf. Anselm Strauss a>. Nijhoff in ciat Theory. Se 
aea Herbert Mead on Social Psychology (University 5 This dialectic between self and society can also be 
Chicago Press 1964), vii sqq. For a critique of this formulated in Marxian terms. Cf., for example, Joseph 
Meadian ‘establishment’, from a psychoanalytically Gabel, La fausse Conscience (Paris: Editions de 
Minuit 1962), and Jean-Paul Sartre, Search for a 


oriented viewpoint, cf. Dennis Wrong, The over- 
socialized conception of man in modern sociology, Method (New York: Knopf 1963). For an attempt at 
Psychoanalysis and the Psychoanalytic Review, 39 integrating certain Marxian categories within a non- 
2 ene 53 sqq. Marxian sociology of knowledge, cf, Peter Berger and 
le ae ‘American sociologists, the sociology of know- Reification and the sociological 
Š ge has remained rather narrowly associated with its ness, History and Theory, 4 (1965). 
onception by Karl Mannheim, who served as its 6 On the social structuring of conduct, cf. Arnold Gehlen, 
Principal ‘translator’ from the context of German Urmensch und Spéitkultur (Bonn: 
where Gehlen proposes a biologically grounded theory 


Geisteswissenschaft to that of English-speaking social 
cience, The writings of Max Scheler on Wissensso- of social institutions. On this very suggestive theory, 
qologie (the term was coined by him) remain un- which to date has remained practically unknown to 
eee today. American sociologists have also, in American sociologists, also cf. Arnold Gehlen, Anthro- 
its main, remained unaffected by the development of pologische Forschung (Hamburg: Rowohlt 1961), and 
e sociology of knowledge in the work of Alfred Studien zur Anthropologie und Soziologie (Neuwied/ 
Schutz, not to mention recent contributions in the Rhein: Luchterhand 1963). 
7 Thomas's well-known dictum on the ‘real consequences’ 


German) and by Marxists (mainly in France). For the of social definition was presumably intended, and has 
Mannheim-oriented reception of the sociology of been generally understood as intending, to say that 
edge in America, cf. Robert Merton, Socia once a ‘reality’ has been defined, people will act as 4 
4 eory and Social Structure (Collier-Macmillan 1957), it were indeed so. To this important proposition must 
39 sqq., and Talcott Parsons, ‘An approach to the be added an understanding of the realizing (that_is, 
Pee, of knowledge, Transactions of the Fourth reality-producing) potency 
Si orld Congress of Sociology (Louvain: International social-psychological import of Thomas 
‘ociological Association 1959). For a conception of the was developed by Merton, op. cit. 421 sdd._ Thee 
Sub-discipline more in the line of Scheler than of Mann- sociology of knowledge, as this paper tries to indicate, 
fee (and with which the present writer would not would ead hi notion of the social construction of 
Ssociate hi i The ‘reality’ even further. 
gery ea either), eF pU Le 8 Cf. Schutz, The Problem of Social Reality, 207 $44. 
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versational apparatus’, cf. Peter Berger and Hansfried 
Kellner, Marriage and the construction of reality (this 
volume). 

12 One may say that the Durkheimian theory of ‘collective 
consciousness’ is the positive side of the theory of 
anomie. The locus classicus of this is, of course, Durk- 
heim’s Elementary Forms of the Religious Life. For 
important developments of this (all of great relevance 
for the sociology of knowledge), cf. Marcel Granet, La 
Pensée chinoise (Paris: Albin Michel 1950); Maurice 
Halbwachs, Les Cadres sociaux de la mémoire (Paris: 
PUF 1952); Marcel Mauss, Sociologie et anthropologie 
(Paris: PUF 1960). 

13 The fullest evidence on the ‘objectivity’ of the child’s 
language learning is to be found in the work of Jean 
Piaget. 

14 The fixation of the sociology of knowledge on the 
theoretical level of consciousness is well expressed in 
the sub-title of the previously cited work by Stark—‘An 
Essay in Aid of a Deeper Understanding of the History 
of Ideas’, The present writer would consider Schutz’s 
work as essential for arriving at a broader conception 
of the sub-discipline. For a broader approach based on 
Marxian pre-suppositions, cf. Henri Lefebvre, Critique 
de la vie quotidienne (Paris: L’Arche, 1958-61). For a 
discussion of the possibility of using Pareto for a 
critique of pre-theoretical consciousness in society, cf. 
Brigitte Berger, Vilfredo Pareto’s Sociology as a 
Contribution to the Sociology of Knowledge (Un- 
published doctoral dissertation—Graduate Faculty, 
New School for Social Research, New York, 1964). 

15 This problem is, of course, dealt with by Marx in his 

well-known conception of sub- and super-structure. 

The present writer would argue that, at least in Marx’s 

early writings (as in the Economic and Philosophic 

Manuscripts of 1844), the relationship between the two 

is clearly a dialectic one. In later Marxism, the dialectic 

is lost ina mechanistic understanding of sub- and super- 
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T the latter becomes a mere epipheno- 
menon (Lenin—a ‘reflection’) of the former. On this 
‘reification’ of Marxism in Communist ideology (per- 
haps one of the great ironies in the history of ideas), cf, 
¿for example, Joseph Gabel, Formen der Entfremdung 
(Frankfurt: Fischer 1964), 53 sqq. Probably the most 
important work, within the Marxian tradition, which 
has tried to recapture the original dialectic in dealing 
with this problem is Georg Lukacs’s Geschichte ee 
Klassenbewusstsein (1923), now virtually unobtainab e 
in German, but available in an excellent French 
translation—Histoire et conscience de classe (Paris: 
Editions de Minuit 1960). 

16 The overarching dialectic of socialization indicated here 
can be analysed in terms of three ‘moments’—exterm 
alization, objectivation and internalization. The dialectic 
is lost whenever one of these ‘moments’ is excluded from 
social theory. Cf. Berger and Pullberg, op. cit. 

17 For indications of the intriguing possibilities of such a 
‘socio-somatics’, cf. Georg Simmel’s discussion of ms 
‘sociology of the senses’, in his Sociology (Colles 
Macmillan 1964), 483 sqq. Also, cf. Mauss’ essay ont 
‘techniques of the body’, in his op. cit., 365 sqq. ere 

18 It is not intended here to propose a ‘sociologistic’ view 
of reality as nothing but a social construction. Within 
sociology of knowledge, however, it is possible to 
bracket the final epistemological questions. A 

19 On the sociology-of-knowledge implications of diag- 
nostic typologies, cf. Eliot Freidson, The Sociology @ 
Medicine (Oxford: Blackwell 1963), 124 sqq. tal 

20 For a critique of the contemporary concept of ‘men! f 
illness’, coming from within psychiatry itself, © 
Thomas Szasz, The Myth of Mental Illness (NeW 
York: Hosber-Harper 1961). 

21 Cf. Peter L. Berger and Thomas Luckmann, The 
Social Construction of Reality (Allen Lane, Pengui? 
Press 1967). 
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tions) and vocabularies of motive 


a rat reorientation of recent theory and observa- 
throw Manages of language emerged with the over- 
functio the Wundtian notion that language has as its 
the fatten expression’ of prior elements within 
of lan vidual. The postulate underlying modern study 
lingui Nat is the simple one that we must approach 
states ic behavior, not by referring it to private 
Sion. individuals, but by observing its social 
an ex of co-ordinating diverse actions. Rather 
Person Nand something which is prior and in the 
indicat; language is taken by other persons as an 
iia of future actions.! 
a pin this perspective there are suggestions con- 
is g problems of motivation. It is the purpose of 
alga oe to outline an analytic model for the explan- 
me of motives which is based on a sociological 
ry of language and a sociological psychology? 
as fincas the inferential conception of motives 
si pe ctive springs’ of action, motives may be con- 
junctions typical vocabularies having ascertainable 
actors as in delimited societal situations. Human 
and to Sih vocalize and impute motives to themselves 
inferred ers. To explain behavior by referring ittoan 
the obs and abstract ‘motive’ is one thing. To analyze 
ation epee! lingual mechanisms of motive imput- 
anothe avowal, as they function in conduct, is quite 
iot T. Rather than fixed elements ‘in’ an individual, 
con tt are the terms with which interpretation of 
a ct by social actors proceeds. This imputation 
to Bea of motives by actors are social phenomena 
their ee The differing reasons men give for 
re ions are not themselves without reasons. | 
under enG must demarcate the general conditions 
to Occur icn such motive imputation and avowal seem 
motive i, Next, we must give a characterization O 
digm ee denotable terms and an explanatory para- 
Others a certain motives are verbalized rather than 
linkage en, we must indicate mechanisms of the 
ae of vocabularies of motive to systems of action. 
: American Sociological Review (1940), 5 (©, 439-52. 


What we want is an analysis of the integrating, con- 
trolling, and specifying functions a certain type of 
speech fulfills in socially situated actions. 

The generic situation in which imputation and 
avowal of motives arise, involves, first, the social 
conduct of the (stated) programs of languaged 
creatures, i.e. programs and actions oriented with 
reference to the actions and talk of others; second, 
the avowal and imputation of motives is concomitant 
with the speech form known as the ‘question’. Situ- 
ations back of questions typically involve alternative 
or unexpected programs Or actions of which p! ases 
analytically denote ‘crises’ The question is distin- 
guished in that it usually elicits another verbal action, 
not a motor response. The question is an element in 
conversation. Conversation may be concerned with 
the factual features of a situation as they are seen or 
believed to be or it may seek to integrate and promote 
a set of diverse social actions with reference to the 
situation and its normative pattern of expectations. It 
is in this latter assent and dissent phase of conversation 
that persuasive and dissuasive speech and vocabulary 
arise. For men live in immediate acts of experience 
and their attentions are directed outside themselves 
until acts are in some way frustrated. It is then that 
awareness of self and of motive occur. The ‘question’ 
is a lingual index of such conditions. The avowal and 
imputation of motives are features of such conversa- 
tions as arise in ‘question’ situations. 
ed or avowed as answers to 
acts or programs. Motives are 
to what do they refer? They do not 
lements ‘in’ individuals. They stand for 
of questioned ~ 
e (stated as a ‘program’) 
anticipated consequence; motives are. 
names for consequential situations, and surrogates 
for actions leading to them. Behind questions are 
possible alternative actions with their terminal con- 
sequences. ‘Our introspective words for motives are 
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rough, shorthand descriptions for certain typical 
patterns of discrepant and conflicting stimuli.’S 

The model of purposive conduct associated with 
Dewey’s name may briefly be stated. Individuals con- 
fronted with ‘alternative acts’ perform one or the 
other of them on the basis of the differential con- 
sequences which they anticipate. This nakedly utilit- 
arian schema is inadequate because: (a) the ‘alternative 
acts’ of social conduct ‘appear’ most often in lingual 
form, as a question, stated by one’s self or by another; 
(b) it is more adequate to say that individuals act in 
terms of anticipation of named consequences. 

Among such names and in some technologically 
oriented lines of action there may appear such terms as 
‘useful’, ‘practical’, ‘serviceable’, etc., terms so 
‘ultimate’ to the pragmatists, and also to certain 
sectors of the American population in these delimited 
situations. However, there are other areas of popu- 
lation with different vocabularies of motives. The 
choice of lines of action is accompanied by represent- 
ations, and selection among them, of their situational 
termini. Men discern situations with particular 
vocabularies, and it is in terms of some delimited 
vocabulary that they anticipate consequences of 
conduct.® Stable vocabularies of motives link antici- 
pated consequences and specific actions. There is no 
need to invoke ‘psychological’ terms like ‘desire’ or 
‘wish’ as explanatory, since they themselves must be 
explained socially.” Anticipation is a subvocal or 

overt naming of terminal phases and/or social 
consequences of conduct. When an individual names 
consequences, he elicits the behaviors for which the 
name is an integrative cue. In a social situation, im- 
plicit in the names for consequences is the social di- 
‘mension of motives. Through such vocabularies, 
types of societal controls operate. Also, the terms in 
which the question is asked often will contain both 
ternatives: ‘Love or Duty?’ ‘Business or Pleasure?’ 
titutionally different situations have different 
vocabularies of motive appropriate to their respective 
behaviors. 
This sociological conception of motives as relatively 
stable lingual phases of delimited situations is quite 
consistent with Mead’s program to approach conduct 
socially and from the outside. It keeps clearly in mind 
that ‘both motives and actions very often originate not 
from within but from the situation in which individuals 
find themselves’,® It translates the question of ‘why’? 
into a ‘how’ that is answerable in terms of a situation 
and its typical vocabulary of motives, i.e. those which 
conventionally accompany that type situation and 
function as cues and justifications for normative 
actions in it. 

It has been indicated that the question is usually an 
index to the avowal and imputation of motives. Max 
Weber defines motive as a complex of meaning, 
which appears to the actor himself or to the observer 
to be an adequate ground for his conduct.!° The aspect 
of motive which this conception grasps is its intrinsically 
social character. A satisfactory or adequate motive is 
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one that satisfies the questioners ofan act or pro- 
gram, whether it be the other’s or the actor’s. As a 
word, a motive tends to be one which is to the actor and 
to the other members of a situation an unquestioned 
answer to questions concerning social and lingual 
conduct. A stable motive is an ultimate in justificatory 
conversation. The words which in a type situation will 
fulfill this function are circumscribed by the vocabu- 
lary of motives acceptable for such situations. Motives 
are accepted justifications for present, future, or past 
programs or acts. t x 

To term them justification is not to deny their 
efficacy. Often anticipation of acceptable gustihicatona 
will control conduct. (‘If I did this, what could I say 
What would they say?) Decisions may be, wholly or 
in part, delimited by answers to such queries. 

A man may begin an act for one motive. In the 
course of it, he may adopt an ancillary motive. This 
does not mean that the second apologetic motive 1S 
inefficacious. The vocalized expectation of an act, t 
‘reason’, is not only a mediating condition of the r 4 
but it is a proximate and controlling condition o) 
which the term ‘cause’ is not inappropriate. It ny 
strengthen the act of the actor. It may win new allie 
for his act. 4 ytd iy 

When they appeal to others involved in ones ac ; 
motives are strategies of action. In many soca 
actions, others must agree, tacitly or explicitly. Thus, 
acts often will be abandoned if no reason can be 
found that others will accept. Diplomacy in choice 
of motive often controls the diplomat. Diplomatic 
choice of motive is part of the attempt to motivate 
acts for other members in a situation. Such pronounce! 
motives undo snarls and integrate social actions. Suc 
diplomacy does not necessarily imply intentional lies. 
It merely indicates that an appropriate vocabulary o! 
motives will be utilized—that they are conditions for 
certain lines of conduct.! ” 

When an agent vocalizes or imputes motives, he 1S 
not trying to describe his experienced social action. He 
is not merely stating ‘reasons’. He is influencing others 
—and himself. Often he is finding new ‘reasons’ which 
will mediate action. Thus, we need not treat an action 
as discrepant from ‘its’ verbalization, for in many 
cases, the verbalization is a new act, In such oe 
there is not a discrepancy between an act and os 
verbalization, but a difference between two dispara i 
actions, motor-social and verbal.!2 This addition 
(or ‘ex post facto’) lingualization may involve apoia 
to a vocabulary of motives associated with a norm W! i 
which both members of the situation are in agreemen™ 
As such, it is an integrative factor in future phases © 
the original social action or in other acts. By resolving 
conflicts, motives are efficacious. Often if peso 
were not given, an act would not occur, nor wore 
diverse actions be integrated. Motives are comm 

ounds for mediated behaviors. F 
i summarily states the Freudian view of ai 
‘as the view that the real motives of conduct are is 
which we are ashamed to admit either to ourse 
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K to others.’ One can cover the facts by merely 
aying that scruples (i.e. moral vocabularies of motive) 
ee efficacious and that men will alter and deter 
eir acts in terms of such motives. One of the com- 
oe of a ‘generalized other’, as a mechanism of 
For 23 control, is vocabularies of acceptable motives. 
and zaple a business man joins the Rotary Club 
aa oclaims its public-spirited vocabulary." If this 
doin Gor act out business conduct without so 
im ate ‘ollows that this vocabulary of motives is an 
ae A ne factor in his behavior. The long acting out 
dies e, with its appropriate motives, will often 
toan a man to become whatat first he merely sought 
wtiieed ta Shifts in the vocabularies of motive that are 
asec a by an individual disclose an important 
sane various integrations of his actions with 

The ea various groups. 
ance pati actually used in justifying or criticizing 
man’s ae itely link it to situations, integrate one 
ee = i with another's, and line up conduct with 
situatio e societally sustained motive-surrogates of 
hypoth ns are both constraints and inducements. It is a 
laries ral andcapable of testthat typal vocabu- 
deter of motives for different situations are significant 
Selene of conduct. As lingual segments of 
EEEn motives orient actions by enabling 
äs Fea between their objects. Adjectives such 
it. When’ pleasant’ and ‘bad’ promote action or deter 
of mses they constitute components of a vocabulary 
accom, ves, i.e. are typical and relatively unquestioned 
functi e narn of typal situations, such words often 
ing a as directives and incentives by virtue of their 
actor Int judgments of others as anticipated by the 
others] atiis sense will be able to influence [himself or 
Bitar -16 The ‘control’ of others is not usually direct 
Stings r through manipulations of a field of 
imputin We influence a man by naming his acts or 
Resear motives to them—or to ‘him’. The motives 
SO ea a institutions of war, e.g. are not ‘the 
grated of war, but they do promote continued inte- 
races come and they vary from one war to 
At ee orking vocabularies of ‘motive have careers 
eat chon through changing institutional fabrics. 
Oran ically, motives are imputed by others before 
child: a avowed by self. The mother controls the 
chil dl o not do that, it is greedy.” Not only does the 
a earn what to do, what not to do, but he is 
ah a oarden motives which promote prescribed 
rules s and dissuade those proscribed. Along with 
Paes and norms of action for various situations, we 
eae nates of motives appropriate to them. 
pa re the motives we shall use, since they are a 
of our language and components of our behavior. 
Tata for ‘real motives’ set over against ‘mere 
view th ization’ is often informed by a metaphysical 
ee at the ‘real’ motives are in some way biological. 
and Rees such quests for something more real 
Toco of rationalization is the view held by many 
or eo gists that language is an external manifestation 
Ncomitant of something prior, more genuine, and 
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li o) plies that at best we 
only infer from his language what ‘really’ i the 
individual’s attitude or motive. en 

Now what could we possibly so infer? Of precisely 
what is verbalization symptomatic? We cannot infer 
physiological processes from lingual phenomena. All 
we can infer and empirically check!’ is ART 
verbalization of the agent’s which we believe was 
orienting and controlling behavior at the time the act 
was performed. The only social items that can ‘lie 
deeper’ are other lingual forms.!8 The ‘Real Attitude 
or Motive’ is not something different in kind from the 
verbalization of the ‘opinion’. They turn out to be only 
relatively and temporally different. 

The phrase ‘unconscious motive’ is also unfortunate. 
All it can mean is that a motive, i not explicitly 
vocalized, but there is no need to an r unconscious 
motives from such situations and then posit them in 
individuals as elements. The phrase is informed by 
persistence of the unnecessary and unsubstantiated 
notion that ‘all action has a motive’, and it is promoted 
by the observation of gaps in the relatively frequent 
verbalization in everyday situations. The facts to 
which this phrase is supposedly addressed are covered 
by the statements that men do not always explicitly 
articulate motives, and that all actions do not pivot 
around language. I have already indicated the ndi- 
tions under which motives are typically avowe nd 
imputed. v 

Within the perspective under consideration, the 
verbalized motive is not used as an index of sonfithing 
in the individual but as a basis of inference for a 
typal vocabulary of motives of a situated action. When 
we ask for the ‘real attitude’ rather than the ‘opinion’, 
for the ‘real motive’, rather than the ‘rationalization’, 
all we can meaningfully be asking for is the controlling 


speech form which was incipiently or overtly presen 


in the performed act or series of acts. There 
way to plumb behind verbalization into an individual 
and directly check our motive-mongering, but there is 
an empirical way in which we can guide and limit, in 
given historical situations, investigations of motives. 
That is by the construction of typical vocabularies of 
motives that are extant in types of situations and 
actions. Imputation of motives may be controlled by 
reference to the typical constellation of motives which 
are observed to be societally linked with classes of 
situated actions. Some of the ‘real’ motives that have 
been imputed to actors were not even known to them. 
As I see it, motives are circumscribed by the vocabulary 
of the actor. The only source for a terminology of 
motives is the vocabularies of motives actually and 
usually verbalized by actors in specific situations. 
Individualistic, sexual, hedonistic, and pecuniary 
vocabularies of motives are apparently now dominant 
in many sections of twentieth-century urban ‘America. 
Under such an ethos, verbalization of alternative 
conduct in these terms is least likely to be challenged 
among dominant groups. In this milieu, individuals 
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are skeptical of Rockefeller’s avowed religious motives 
for his business conduct because such motives are not 
now terms of the vocabulary conventionally and pro- 
- minently accompanying situations of business enter- 
prise. A medieval monk writes that he gave food to a 
poor but pretty woman because it was ‘for the glory 
of God and the eternal salvation of his soul’. Why 
do we tend to question him and impute sexual 
motives ? Because sex is an influential and widespread 
motive in our society and time. Religious vocabularies 
of explanation and of motives are now on the wane. 
In a society in which religious motives have been 
debunked on a rather wide scale, certain thinkers are 
skeptical of those who ubiquitously proclaim them. 
Religious motives have lapsed from selected portions 
of modern populations and other motives have be- 


come ‘ultimate’ and operative. But from the monaster- 
ies of mediey ‘urope we have no evidence that 
religious yo ies were not operative in many 


situations, 


A labor leader says he performs a certain act 
because he wants to get higher standards of living for 
the workers. A business man says that this is rationaliz- 
ation, or a lie; that it is really because he wants more 
money for himself from the workers. A radical says 
a college professor will not engage in radical move- 
ments because he is afraid for his job, and besides, is 
a ‘reactionary’. The college professor says it is 
decile he just likes to find out how things work. 
What is reason for one man is rationalization for 
another, The variable is the accepted vocabulary of 
motives, the ultimates of discourse, of each man’s 

dominant group about whose opinion he cares. 
Determination of such groups, their location and 
character, would enable delimitation and methodological 
control of assignment of motives for specific acts. 
Stress on this idea will lead us to investigations of 
the compartmentalization of operative motives in 
malities according to situation and the general 
À types and conditions of vocabularies of motives in 
various types of societies. The motivational structures 
of individuals and the patterns of their purposes are 
relative to societal frames. We might, e.g., study 
motives along stratified or occupational lines. Max 
Weber has obseryed:19 


that in a free society the motives which induce 
people to work vary with . . . different social 
classes. .. . There is normally a graduated scale 
of motives by which men from different social 
classes are driven to work. When a man changes 
ranks, he switches from one set of motives to 
another. 


The lingual ties which hold them together react on 
persons to constitute frameworks of disposition and 
motive. Recently, Talcott Parsons has indicated, by 
reference to differences in actions in the professions 
and in business, that one cannot leap from ‘economic 
analysis to ultimate motivations ; the institutional 
patterns always constitute one crucial element of the 
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problem.’2° It is my suggestion that we may analyze, 
index, and gauge this element by focusing upon those 
specific verbal appendages of variant institutionalized 
actions which have been referred to as vocabularies 
of motive. p 

In folk societies, the constellations of motives con- 
nected with various sectors of behavior would tend to 
be typically stable and remain associated only vith 
their sector. In typically primary, sacred, and p 
societies, the motives of persons would be oo 
compartmentalized. Vocabularies of motives order 
to different situations stabilize and guide behaviour 
and expectation of the reactions of others. In mhes 
appropriate situations, verbalized motives are a 
typically questioned.2! In secondary, secular, an! | 
urban structures, varying and competing vocabularies 
of motives operate co-terminally and the Troen 
which they are appropriate are not clearly demarcat $ 
Motives once unquestioned for defined situations ae 
now questioned. Various motives can release per od 
acts in a given situation. Hence, variously situa ae 
persons are confused and guess which motive ted 
vated’ the person. Such questioning has resu ‘5 
intellectually in such movements as psychoanslye* 
with its dogma of rationalization and its systema 5 | 
motive-mongering. Such intellectual phenomena ae 
underlaid by split and conflicting sections of an ve 
dividuated society which is characterized by t x 
existence of competing vocabularies of mony 
Intricate constellations of motives, for example, ee 
components of business enterprise in America. Suc 
patterns have encroached on the old style vocabulary 
of the virtuous relation of men and women: aad 
love, kindness. Among certain classes, the sia 
virtuous, and pecuniary motives are confused. ? 
asking of the question: “Marriage for love or money k 
is significant, for the pecuniary is now a constan! 
and almost ubiquitous motive, a common denomina- 
tor of many others.22 

Back of ‘mixed motives and ‘motivational con- 
flicts’ are competing or discrepant situational patete 
and their respective vocabularies of motive. WE 
shifting and interstitial situations, each of sales 
alternatives may belong to disparate systems of cae x 
which have differing vocabularies of motives a 
priate to them. Such conflicts manifest pate 
Patterns that have overlapped in a marginal indivi nat 
and are not easily compartmentalized in clear 
Situations. of 

Besides giving promise of explaining an pis 
lingual and societal fact, a further advantage oe ie 
view of motives is that with it we should be anori 
give sociological accounts of other theories ae 
ologies) of motivation. This is a task for the aoc 
of knowledge. Here I can refer only to a few ate ony 
T have already referred to the Freudian PEE o 
of motives, It is apparent that these motives m RONE 
of an upper bourgeois patriarchal group wi intro- 
sexual and individualistic oientiton Poen the 
specting on the couches of Freud, patients 


tee vocabulary of motives they knew; Freud got his 
lunch and guided further talk. Mittenzwey has dealt 
With similar points at length.23 Widely diffused in a 
pe epoch, psychoanalysis was never popular in 
eee control of sexual behavior is not puri- 
aA .24 To converted individuals who have become 
ei omed to the psychoanalytic terminology of 
le ie all others seem self-deceptive.25 
peie manner, to many believers in Marxism’s 
all ike ogy of power, struggle, and economic motives, 
ia ers, including Freud’s, are due to hypocrisy or 
e ipad An individual who has assimilated 
ete ‘oughly only business congeries of motives will 
in aan to apply these motives to all situations, home 
(teat seme It should be noted that the business 
a a logy of motives has its intellectual articulation, 
Tie Psychoanalysis and Marxism have. ` 
‘theori Significant that since the Socratic period many 
adarei of motivation’ have been linked with ethical 
leads DoR terminologies. Motive isthatin man which 
religio im to do good or evil. Under the aegis of 
mH us institutions, men use vocabularies of moral 
any ves: they call acts and programs ‘good’ and ‘bad’, 
h, impute these qualities to the soul. Such lingual 
eat is part of the process of social control. 
ta practices and their vocabularies of 
sible © exercise control over delimited ranges of pos- 
religi Situations. One could make a typal catalog of 
test se Motives from widely read religious texts, and 
an S$ explanatory power in various denominations 
Sects,26 
con lier ae, situations of contemporary America, 
angu ct is controlled and integrated by hedonistic 
T For large population sectors 10 certain 
moti ions, pleasure and pain are now unquestioned 
atone For given periods and societies, these situ- 
F S should be empirically determined. Pleasure and 
n should not be reified and imputed to human 
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Situated actions and vocabularies of motive 
nature as underlying principl ge A 
that hedonism as a Beal and Se eee 
doctrine gained impetus in the modern world at about 
the time when older moral-religious motives were 
being debunked and simply discarded by ‘middle-class’ 
thinkers. Back of the hedonistic terminology lay an 
emergent social pattern and a new vocabulary of 
motives. The shift of unchallenged motives which 
gripped the communities of Europe was climaxed 
when, in reconciliation, the older religious and the 
hedonistic terminologies were identified: the ‘good’ is 
the ‘pleasant.’ The conditioning situation was similar 
in the Hellenistic world with the hedonism of the 
Cyrenaics and Epicureans. 

What is needed is to take all these terminologies of 
motive and locate them as vocabularies of motive in 
historic epochs and specified situations. Motives are 
of no value apart from the delimited societal situations 
for which they are the appropriate vocabularies. They 
must be situated. At best, socially unlocated termin- 
ologies of motives represent unfinished attempts to 
block out social areas of motive imputation and 
avowal. Motives vary in content and character with 
historical epochs and societal structures. 

Rather than interpreting actions and language as 
external manifestations of subjective and deeper lying 
elements in individuals, the research task is the locat- 
ing of particular types of action within typal frames of 
normative actions and socially situated clus of 
motive. There is no explanatory value in subsuming 
various vocabularies of motives under som 
ology or list. Such procedure merely confuses the task 
of explaining specific cases. The languages of situations 
as given must be considered a valuable portion of the 
data to be interpreted and related to their conditions. 
To simplify these vocabularies of motive into a socially 
abstracted terminology is to destroy the legitimate 


use of motive in the explanation of social actions a 
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« “Grund” eines Verhaltens in dem Grade heissen, als 
die Beziehung seiner Bestandteile von uns nach den 
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als typischer (wir pflegen in sagen: “‘richtiger”) 
Sinzusammenhand bejaht Wird. 
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Her view remains vague because she has not seen 
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Programs, and furnish approved motives for them in 
circumscribed situations, she would be better able to 
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observation. 
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pa major problems of workers in the service occu- 
to tei are likely to be a function of their relationship 
Sha eir clients or customers, those for whom or on 
R occupational service is performed.! Mem- 
Se ie ‘such occupations typically have some image 
that th ideal’ client, and it is in terms of this fiction 
oughe rd fashion their conceptions of how their work 
niques are performed, and their actual work tech- 
this ide © the degree that actual clients approximate 

1 eal the worker will have no ‘client problem’. 
clients highly differentiated urban society, however, 
fractio will vary greatly, and ordinarily only some 
Ones me the total of potential clients will be ‘good’ 
way » Workers tend to classify clients in terms of the 
a iis Which they vary from this ideal. The fact of 
sizes ermon from the occupational ideal empha- 
work he intimate relation of the institution in which 
Societ Paned on to its environing society. If that 
roles y does not prepare people to play their client 
member the manner desired by the occupation’s 
Workers : there will be conflicts, and problems for the 
major ee the performance of their work. One of the 
cleni actors affecting the production of suitable 
classes Is the cultural diversity of various social 
social in the society. The cultures of particular 
lal-class groups may operate to produce clients 

‘© make the worker’s position extremely difficult. 
expert deal here with this problem as it appears in the 
edu tience of the functionaries of a large urban 
ee onal institution, the Chicago public school 
Sate discussing the way in which teachers in this 
differe, observe, classify and react to class-typed 
ey nces in the behavior of the children with whom 
vant work. The material to be presented is thus rele- 
atone, only to problems of occupational organiz- 
KEN ut also to the problem of differences in the 
ario ional opportunities available to. children of 
seh social classes. Warner, Havighurst, and 
fete: and Hollingshead? have demonstrated the 
Uce: Journal of Education Sociology (1952), 25 (4), 451-65. 


manner in which the schools tend to favor and select 
out children of the middle classes. Allison Davis has 
pointed to those factors in the class cultures involved 
which make lower-class children less and middle-class 
children more adaptable to the work and behavioral 
standards of the school.* This paper will contribute to 
knowledge in this area by analyzing the manner in 
which the public school teacher reacts to these cultural 
differences and, in so doing, perpetuates the discrimin- 
ation of our educational system against the lower- 
class child. 

The analysis is based on sixty interviews with 
teachers in the Chicago system.‘ The interviews were 
oriented around the general question of the problems 
of being a teacher and were not specifically directed 
toward discovering feelings about social-class differ- 
ences among students. Since these differences created 
some of the teachers’ most pressing problems they 
were continually brought up by the interviewees 
themselves. They typically distinguished three social- 
class groups with which they, as teachers, came in 
contact: (1) a bottom stratum, probably equivalent to 
the lower-lower and parts of the upper-lower class; 
(2) an upper stratum, probably equivalent to the 
upper-middle class; and (3) a middle stratum, probably 
equivalent to the lower-middle and parts of the upper- 
lower class. We will adopt the convention of referring 
to these groups as lower, upper and middle groups, 
but it should be understood that this terminology 
refers to the teachers’ classification of students and 
not to the ordinary sociological description. 

We will proceed by taking up the three problems 
that loomed largest in the teachers’ discussion of 
adjustment to their students: (1) the problem of 
teaching itself, (2) the problem of discipline, and (3) the 
problem of the m ral acceptability of the students. 
In each case the variation in the form of and adjust- 
ment to the problem by the characteristics of the 
children of the various class groups distinguished by 


teachers is discussed. 


Zao 


A basic problem in any occupation is that of perform- 
ing one’s given task successfully, and where this 
involves working with human beings their qualities 
are a major variable affecting the ease with which the 
_ work can be done. The teacher considers that she 
has done her job adequately when she has brought 
about an observable change in the children’s skills 
and knowledge which she can attribute to her own 
efforts: 


Well, I would say that a teacher is successful 
when she is putting the material across to the 
children, when she is getting some response from 
them. TI tell you something. Teaching is a very 
rewarding line of work, because you can see those 
children grow under your hands, You can see the 
difference in them after you’ve had them for five 
months. You can see where they’ve started and 
where they’ye got to. And it’s all yours. It really 
is rewarding in that way, you can see results and 
know that it’s your work that brought those 
results about, 


She feels that she has a better chance of success in this 
area when her pupils are interested in attending and 
working hard in school, and are trained at home in 
such a way that they are bright and quick at school 
work. Her problems arise in teaching those groups 
who do not meet these specifications, for in these 
cases her teaching techniques, tailored to the ‘perfect? 
student, are inadequate to cope with the reality, and 
she is left with a feeling of having failed in performing 
her basic task. 

Davis has described the orientations towards 
education in general, and school work in particular, 
of the lower and middle classes:6 


Thus, our educational system, which next to the 
family is the most effective agency in teaching 
good work habits to middle class people, is 
largely ineffective and unrealistic with 
underprivileged groups, Education fails to 
motivate such workers because our schools and 
our society both lack real rewards to offer 
underprivileged groups. Neither lower class 
children or adults will work hard in school or on 
the job just to please the teacher or boss. They 
are not going to learn to be ambitious, to be 
conscientious, and to study hard, as if school 
and work were a fine character-building game, 
which one plays just for the sake of playing. 
They can see, indeed, that those who work hard 
at school usually have families that already have 
the occupations, homes, and social acceptance 
that the school holds up as the rewards of 
education. The underprivileged workers can see 
also that the chances of their getting enough 
education to make their attainment of these P 
rewards in the future at all probable is very slight. 
Sinice they can win the rewards of prestige and 
social acceptance in their own slum groups 


without much education, they do not take very 
seriously the motivation taught by the school. 


As these cultural differences produce variations 
from the image of the ‘ideal’ student, teachers tend to 
use class terms in describing the children with whom 
they work. 

Children of the lowest group, from slum areas, are 
characterized as the most difficult group to teach 
successfully, lacking in interest in school, learning 
ability, and outside training: 


They don’t have the right kind of study habits. 
They can’t seem to apply themselves as well. 

Of course, it’s not their fault; they aren’t brought 
up right. After all the parents in a neighborhood 
like that really aren’t interested. . . . But as I say, 
those children don’t learn very quickly. A great 
many of them don’t seem to be really interested 
in getting an education. I don’t think they are. 
It’s hard to get anything done with children 

like that. They simply don’t respond. 


In definite contrast are the terms used to describe 
children of the upper groups: 


In a neighborhood like this there’s something 
about the children, you just feel like you’re 
accomplishing so much more. You throw an 
idea out and you can see that it takes hold. The 
children know what you’re talking about and 
they think about it. Then they come in with r 
projects and pictures and additional information, 
and it just makes you feel good to see it. They 
go places and see things, and they know what 
you're talking about. For instance, you might 
be teaching social studies or geography. ... 
You bring something up and a child says, ‘Oh 
my parents took me to see that in a museum.’ 
You can just do more with material like that. 


Ambivalent feelings are aroused by children of the 
middle group. While motivated to work hard in 
school they lack the proper out-of-school training: 


Well, they’re very nice here, very nice. They're 
not hard to handle. You see, they’re taught 
respect in the home and they’re respectful to the 
teacher. They want to work and do well... - OF 
course, they’re not too brilliant. You know what 
I mean, But they are very nice children and very 
easy to work with. 


In short, the differences between groups make oe 
possible for the teacher to feel successful at her 4 ie 
only with the top group; with the other P 4 
feels, in greater or lesser measure, that she has | a 

These differences in ability to do school po pas 
perceived by teachers, have important SDr tial 
They lead, in the first place, to differences iteag 
teaching techniques. A young high pee eet 
contrasted the techniques used in ‘slum’ schoo 
those used in ‘better’ schools: 
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At Ss, there were a lot of guys who were just 
waiting till they were sixteen so they could get 
out of school. L—, everybody—well, a very 
large percentage, I’ll say—was going on to 
secondary school, to college. That certainly 
ade a difference in their classroom work. You 
z to teach differently at the different schools. 
For instance, at S—, if you had demonstrations 
in chemistry they had to be pretty flashy, lots of 
noise and smoke, before they’d get interested in 
it. That wasn’t necessary at L—. Or at S— if 
you were having electricity or something like 
that you had to get the static electricity machine 
out and have them all stand around and hold 
hands so that they’d all get a little jolt. 


ae teacher feels that where these differences 
pea ognized by her superiors there will be a corres- 
eA variation in the amount of work she is 
oe ae to accomplish. She expects that the amount 
With He and effort required of her will vary inversely 
se e social status of her pupils. This teacher 
eee schools from the extremes of the class 


S you have to be on your toes and keep up to 
isan. you're supposed to be in the course of 
ich y. Now, ina school like the D— [slum 
pas you’re just not expected to complete all 
th work, It’s almost impossible. For instance, in 
x nonda grade we're supposed to cover nine 
ae ing words a week. Well, I can do that up 
Bike at the K— [‘better’ school], they can take 
e e new words a week. But the best class I 
ie had at the D— was only able to achieve 
hi words a week and they had to work pretty 
eat to get that. So I never finished the year’s 
ork in spelling, I couldn’t. And I really wasn’t 
expected to. 


tea resultant of this situation—in which less is expec- 
to tea hose teachers whose students are more difficult 
Yated ch—is that the problem becomes more aggra- 
chiled? each grade, as the gap between what the 
know be should know and what they actually do 
Scho Pecomes wider and wider. A principal of such a 
Probi. describes the degeneration there of the teaching 
in a on into a struggle to get a few basic skills across, 
foll Situation where this cumulative effect makes 
Owing the normal program of study impossible: 


the children come into our upper grades with 
TY poor reading ability. That means that all 
a way through our school everybody is 
-Oncentrating on reading. It’s not like at a school 
Are s— [middle group] where they have science 
fi history and so on. At a school like that they 
Pate that from first to fourth you learn to read 
use from fifth to eighth you read to learn. You 
th your reading to learn other material. Well, 
Fite children don’t reach that second stage 
le they’re with us. We have to plug along 
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getting them tolearn to read. A 

pretty well satisfied if the E i wd 
do simple number work when they leave here. 
You'll find that they don’t think very much of 
subjects like science, and so on. They haven’t 
got any time for that. They’re just trying to get 
these basic things over. ... That’s why our 
school is different from one like the S—. 


Such consequences of teachers’ diffe i 

h 1 ferential reactio: 
to various class groups obviously operate to further 
perpetuate those class-cultural characteristics to 
which they object in the first place. 


Discipline is the second of the teacher’s major 
problems with her students. Willard Waller pointed 
to its basis when he wrote: “Teacher and pupil 
confront each other in the school with an original 
conflict of desires, and however much that conflict 
may be reduced in amount, or however much it may 
be hidden, it still remains.” We must recognize that 
conflict, either actual or potential, is ever present in 
the teacher-pupil relationship, the teacher attempting 
to maintain her control against the children’s efforts 
to break it.8 This conflict is felt even with those 
children who present least difficulty; a teacher who: 
considered her pupils models of good behavior 


nevertheless said: 


But there’s that tension all the time. Between you 
and the students. It’s hard on your nerves. 
Teaching is fun, if you enjoy your subject, but 
it’s the discipline that keeps your nerves on edge, 
you know what I mean? There’s always that 
tension. Sometimes people say, ‘Oh, you teach 
school. That’s an easy job, just sitting around all 
day long.’ They don’t know what it’s really like. 


It’s hard on your nerves. 

The teacher is tense because she fears that she will 
lose control, which she tends to define in terms of 
some line beyond which she will not allow the children 
to go. Wherever she may draw this line (and there is 
considerable variation), the teacher feels that she has 
a ‘discipline’ problem when the children attempt to 
push beyond it. The form and intensity of this problem 
are felt to vary from one social-class group to another, 
as might be expected from Davis’s description of class 
emphases on aggression :? 

In general, middle-class aggression is taught to 

adolescents in the form of social and economic 

skills which will enable them to compete effectively 

at that level. . . . In lower-class families, physical 

aggression is as much a normal, socially approved 

and socially inculcated type of behavior as it is in 

frontier communities. 

These differences in child training are matched by 
variation in the teachers’ reactions. 

Children in ‘slum’ schools are considered most diffi- 
cult to control, being given to unrestrained behavior 
and physical violence. The interviews are filled with 


oy 
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J descriptions of such difficulties. Miriam Wagenschein, 
in a parallel- study of the beginning school teacher, 


gave this summary of the experiences of these younger 
teachers in lower-class schools:10 


The reports which these teachers give of what 
can be done by a group of children are nothing 
short of amazing, A young white teacher walked 
into her new classroom and was greeted with the 
comment, “Another damn white one.’ Another 
was ‘rushed’ at her desk by the entire class when 
she tried to be extremely strict with them. 
Teachers report having been bitten, tripped, and 
Pushed on the stairs, Another gave an account of 
a second grader throwing a milk bottle at the 
teacher and of a first grader having such a temper 
tantrum that it took the principal and two policemen 
to get him out of the room, In another school, 
following a fight on the playground, the principal 
took thirty-two razor blades from children in a 
first grade room. Some teachers indicated fear 

. that they might be attacked by irate persons in 
the neighborhoods in which they teach. Other 
teachers report that their pupils carry long pieces 
of glass and have been known to threaten other 
pupils with them, while others jab each other 
with hypodermic needles, One boy got angry 


with his teacher and knocked in the fender of her 
car. 


In these schools a major part of the teacher’s time must 
be devoted to discipline; as one said: ‘It’s just a 
question of keeping them in line.’ This emphasis on 
discipline detracts from the school’s primary function 
of teaching, thus discriminating, in terms of available 


educational Opportunity, against the children of these 
schools. 


Children of the middle group are thought of as 
docile, and with them the teacher has least difficulty 
with discipline: 


Those children were much quieter, easier to work 
with. When we'd play our little games there was 
never any commotion. That was a very nice 
school to work in. Everything was quite nice 
about it. The children were easy to work with... 


Children of the upper group are felt hard to handle in 
Some respects, and are often termed ‘spoiled’, ‘over- 
indulged’ or ‘neurotic’; they do not play the role of the 
child in the submissive manner teachers consider 


appropriate. One interviewee, speaking of this group, 
said: 


I think most teachers prefer not to teach in that 
type of school. The children are more pampered 
and, as we say, more inclined to run the school 
for themselves, The parents are very much at 
fault. The children are not used to taking orders 
at home and naturally they won’t take them at 
school either. 


Teachers develop methods of dealing with these 


\ 


discipline problems, and these tend to vary between 
social-class groups as do the problems themselves. 
The basic device used by successful disciplinarians is 
to establish authority clearly on the first meeting with 
the class: 


You can’t ever let them get the upper hand on 
you or you’re through. So I start out tough. The 
first day I get a new class in, I let them know 
who’s boss. ... You've got to start off tough, 
then you can ease up as you go along. If you 
Start out easy-going, when you try to get tough 
they'll just look at you and laugh. 


Having once established such a relation, it is con- 
sidered important that the teacher be consistent in 
her behavior so that the children will continue to 
respect and obey her: 


I let them know I mean business. That’s one : 
thing you must do. Say nothing that you won’t 
follow through on. Some teachers will say 
anything to keep kids quiet, they'll threaten 
anything. Then they can’t or won’t carry out 
their threats. Naturally, the children won’t pay 
any attention to them after that. You must never 
say anything that you won't back up. 


In the difficult ‘slum’ schools, teachers feel the cee 
of using stern measures, up to and including physic 
violence (nominally outlawed): 


Technically you’re not supposed to lay a hand 

on a kid. Well, they don’t, technically. But i 
there are a lot of ways of handling a kid so that i | 
doesn’t show—and then it’s the teacher’s word 

against the kid’s, so the kid hasn’t got a chance. 

Like dear Mrs —. She gets mad at a kid, she 

takes him out in the hall. She gets him stood up 

against the wall. Then she’s got a way of chucking 

the kid under the chin, only hard, so that it 7 

knocks his head back against the wall. It doesn’t 

leave a mark on him. But when he comes back 

in that room he can hardly see straight, he’s so 

knocked out. It’s really rough. There’s a lot of 

little tricks like that that you learn about. 


Where such devices are not used, there is recourse s 
violent punishment, ‘tongue lashings’. All teacher 
however, are not emotionally equipped for sue 
behavior and must find other means: 


The worst thing I can do is lose my temper and 
Start raving... , You've got to believe in that 
kind of thing in order for it to work. ... If 

you don’t honestly believe it, it shows up and the 
children know you don’t mean it and it doesn’t 
do any good anyway. ... I try a different I 
approach myself. Whenever they get too rowdy 
go to the piano and . .. play something and we 
have rhythms or something until they sort of 
settle down. ... That’s what we call ‘softsoaping y 
them. It seems to work for me. It’s about the 
thing I can do. 


| 
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Some teachers may also resort to calling in the parents. 
a device whose usefulness is limited by the fact that 
eae summonses are most frequently ignored. The 
oe s disciplinary power in such a school is also 
limited by her fear of retaliation by the students: 
es fellows are pretty big, and I just think it would 
e a bigger person than me to handle them. I 
Certainly wouldn’t like to try.’ 
a the school with children of the middle group no 
ong sanctions are required, mild reprimands 
Sufficing: 


Now the children at Z— here are quite nice to 
teach. They’re pliable, yes, that’s the word, they’re 
pliable. They will go along with you on things 
and not fight you. You can take them any place 
rad say to them, ‘I’m counting on you not to 
Isgrace your school. Let’s see that Z— spirit.’ 
eo they'll behave for you. ... They can be 
tightened, they have fear in them. They’re 
Pliable, flexible, you can do things with them. 
hey’re afraid of their parents and what they'll 
do to them if they get into trouble at school. 
And they’re afraid of the administration. They're 
pag of being sent down to the principal. So that 
ey can be handled. 


aes of the upper group often act ina way which 
ER e interpreted as ‘misbehavior’ but which does 
A EE a conscious attack on the teacher’s 
activi SRA Many teachers are able to disregard such 
of th y y interpreting it as a natural concomitant 
e ‘brightness’ and ‘intelligence’ of such children. 

ta a such an interpretation is not possible the 
Chers feel hampered by a lack of effective sanctions: 


Itry different things like keeping them out of a 
on Period or a recess period. But that doesn’t 
ays: work. I have this one little boy who just 
ae t care when I used those punishments. He 
ch he didn’t like gym anyway. I don’t know 
at Pm going to do with him. 


by feacher ’s power in such schools is further limited 
their le fact that the children are able to mobilize 
contpatuential parents so as to exert a large degree of 
t k Over the actions of school personnel. 

tend Ould be noted, finally, that discipline problems 
Sete become less important as the length of the 
or h er's stay in a particular school makes it possible 
into a to build a reputation which coerces the children 

ehaving without attempting any test of strength:! 


ane No trouble with the children. Once you 

ex ish a reputation and they know what to 
Pect, they respect you and you have no trouble. 
ees se, that’s different for a new teacher, 

all when you're established that’s no problem at 


The th; 
Teoh ed area of problems has been termed that of 
al acceptability, and arises from the fact that some 
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actions of one’s potential clients may be Ten 
terms of some deeply felt set of mone 
clients are thus morally unacceptable. Teachers find 
that some of their pupils act in such a way as to make 
themselves unacceptable in terms of the moral 
values haga on health and cleanliness, sex and 
aggression, ambition and w Jati 
een ork, and the relations of 
Children of the middle group pre: 

at this level, being universally described’ A wen et 
dressed, moderate in their behavior, and hard work- 
ing. Children from the ‘better’ neighborhoods are 
considered deficient in the important moral traits of 
politeness and respect for elders: 


Here the children come from wealthy homes. 
That’s not so good either. They’re not used to 
doing work at home. They have maids and servants 
of all kinds and they’re used to having things 
done for them, instead of doing them themselves. 
... They won't do anything. For instance, if they 
drop a piece of cloth on the floor, they'll just 

let it lay, they wouldn’t think of bending over 

to pick it up. That’s janitor’s work to them. As a 
matter of fact, one of them said to me once: 

‘If I pick that up there wouldn’t be any work for 
the janitor to do.’ Well it’s pretty difficult to deal 
with children like that. 


Further, they are regarded as likely to transgress what 
the teachers define as moral boundaries in the matter 
of smoking and drinking; it is particularly shocking 
that such ‘nice’ children should have such vices. 

It is, however, the ‘slum’ child who most deeply 
offends the teacher’s moral sensibilities; in almost 
every area mentioned above these children, by word, 
action, or appearance, manage to give teachers the 
feeling that they are immoral and not respectable. In 
terms of physical appearance and condition they 
disgust and depress the middle-class teacher. Even 
this young woman, whose emancipation from con- 
ventional morality is symbolized in her habitual use 
of the argot of the jazz musician, was horrified by the 
absence of the toothbrush from the lives of her 


lower-class students: 


It’s just horribly depressing, you know. I mean, it 
just gets you down. I’ll give you an example. A 
kid complained of a toothache one day. Well, I 
thought I could take a look and see if I could — 
help him or something so I told him to open his 


mouth, I almost wigged when I saw his mouth. 


His teeth were all rotten, every one of them. Just 
filthy and rotten. Man, I mean, I was really 
shocked, you know. I said, ‘Don’t you have a 
toothbrush?’ He said no, they were only his baby 
teeth and Ma said he didn’t need a toothbrush 
for that, So I really got upset and looked in all 
their mouths. Man, I never saw anything like it. 
They were all like that, practically. I asked how 
many had toothbrushes, and about a quarter of 
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them had them. Boy, that’s terrible. And I don’t 
dig that crap about baby teeth either, because they 
start getting molars when they're six, I know that. 
So I gave them a talking to, but what good does it 
do? The kid’s mouth was just rotten. They never 
heard of a toothbrush or going to a dentist. 


TA 


These children, too, are more apt than the other 
groups to be dishonest in some way that will get them 
into trouble with law enforcement officials. The 
early (by middle-class standards) sexual maturity of 
such children is quite upsetting to the teacher: 


One thing about these girls is, well, some of them 
are not very nice girls. One girl in my class I’ve 
had two years now. She makes her money on the 
side as a prostitute. She’s had several children. ... 


This was a disturbing influence on the rest of the 
class, 


Many teachers reported great shock on finding that 
words which were innocent to them had obscene 
meanings for their lower-class students:12 


I decided to read them a story one day. I started 
reading them ‘Puss in Boots’ and they just burst 
out laughing. I couldn’t understand what I had 
said that had made them burst out like that. I 
went back over the story and tried to find out 
what it might be. I couldn’t see anything that 
would make them laugh. I couldn’t see anything 
at all in the story. Later one of the other teachers 
asked me what had happened, She was one of the 
older teachers. I told her that I didn’t know; 

that I was just reading them a story and they 
thought it was extremely funny. She asked me 
what story I read them and I told her ‘Puss in 
Boots.’ She said, ‘Oh, I should have warned you 
not to read that one.’ It seems that Puss means 
something else to them. It means something 


awful—I wouldn’t even tell you what. It doesn’t 
mean a thing to us, 


Warner, Havighurst, and Loeb note that ‘unless the 
middle-class values change in America, we must 
expect the influence of the schools to favor the values 
of material success, individual striving, thrift, and 
social mobility."3 Here again, the ‘slum’ child 
violates the teacher’s moral sense by failing to display 
these virtues: 


Many of these children don’t realize the worth of 
an education. They have no desire to improve 
themselves. And they don’t care much about 
school and schoolwork as a result. That makes it 
very difficult to teach them. } 
That kind of problem is particularly bad in a 

school like —. That’s not a very privileged 
school, It’s very under-privileged, as a matter of 
fact. So we have a pretty tough element there, a 
bunch of bums, I might as well say it. That kind 
you can’t teach at all. They don’t want to be 
there at all, and so you can’t do anything with 


them. And even many of the others—they’re 7 
simply indifferent to the advantages of education. 
So they’re indifferent, they don’t care about their 
homework. 


This behavior of the lower-class child is all the more 
repellent to the teacher because she finds it incompre- 
hensible; she cannot conceive that any normal human 
being would act in such a way. This teacher bag 
the anxiety aroused in the inexperienced teacher y 
her inability to provide herself with a rational ex 
planation for her pupils’ behavior: 


We had one of the girls who just came to the 
school last year and she used to come and talk 

to me quite a bit. I know that it was just terrible 
for her. You know, I don’t think she’d ever had 
anything to do with Negroes before she got there 
and she was just mystified, didn’t know what 

to do. She was bewildered. She came to me one day 
almost in tears and said, ‘But they don’t vAn ta ai 
learn, they don’t even want to learn. Why is 

Well, she had me there. 


It is worth noting that the behavior of the Ei 
children, even when morally unacceptable, is s 
distressing to the teacher, who feels that, in this ar ; 
she can produce a reasonable explanation for 


behavior. An example of such an explanation is the 
following: 


I mean, they’re spoiled, you know. A great many 
of them are only children, Naturally, they’r s 
used to having their own way, and they don’t 
like to be told what to do. Well, if a child is Taat 
room that I’m teaching he’s going to be told w! 
to do, that’s all there is to it. Or if they’re not 
spoiled that way, they’re the second child and è 
they never got the affection the first one did, no 
that their mother didn’t love them, but they 
didn’t get as much affection, so they’re not so 
easy to handle either, 


We have shown that school teachers experien 
problems in working with their students to the ar 
that those students fail to exhibit in reality the quali 
of the image of the ideal pupil which teachers hol ups 
a stratified urban society there are many gt© do 
whose life-style and culture produce children whos 
not meet the standards of this image, and who ith 
thus impossible for teachers like these to work ve 
effectively. Programs of action intended to inas 
the educational opportunities of the under-privile. e 
in our society should take account of the manna 
which teachers interpret and react to the cul ces 
traits of this group, and the institutional conseguen y 
of their behavior.14 Such programs might P con 
aim at producing teachers who can cope effec t, bY 
with the problems of teaching this group and not, SY 
their reactions to class differences, perpetuate the 
ing inequities, GOEIE 

A more general statement of the findings is nOW 


order. Professionals depend on their environing 
Society to provide them with clients who meet the 
standards of their image of the ideal client. Social 
class cultures, among other factors, may operate to 
produce many clients who, in one way or another, fail 
to meet these specifications and therefore aggravate 
One or another of the basic problems of the worker- 
client relation (three were considered in this 
Paper). 

In attacking this problem we touch on one of the 
basic elements of the relation between institutions and 
Society, for the differences between ideal and reality 
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best begin our work on this problem by studying f 
those institutions which, like the school, make 
assumptions which have high visibility because of their 
variation from reality. + 


where those upon whom the service is being performed 
are not there of their own volition, but rather because 
of the wishes of some other group (the parents, in this 
case). 

9 Allison Davis, Social-Class Influence upon Learning, 


34-5. 
10 Miriam Wagenschein, Reality shock, master’s thesis, 


University of Chicago, 1950, 58-9. 

11 This is part of the process of job adjustment described 
in detail in Howard S. Becker, The career of the Chicago 
public school teacher, American Journal of Sociology 
(March 1952), vol. 57. 

12 Interview by Miriam Wagenschein. The lack of common 
meanings in this situation symbolizes the great cultural 
and moral distance between teacher and ‘slum’ child. 

13 Warner, Havighurst and Loeb, op. cit., 172. ý 

14 One of the important institutional consequences of 
these class preferences is a constant movement of! ae 
teachers away from lower-class schools, which prevents i 
these schools from retaining experienced teachers and 
from maintaining some continuity in teaching and 


administration. 
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Section ii 
in school 


Learning and its 


organization - 


$ a too frequently disregarded truism that learning 
en which takes place over time. Schools 
pupils ize this in so far as they structure the time which 
alec with them ina number of ways. They 
Br e the time available, to various areas of know- 
easily each of which is itself broken down into more 
ee parts. These are then placed in a 
Particular sequence and decreed to be taken at a 
relative val pace. The areas of knowledge, their 
the a value as evidenced by the time allotted to them, 
at w sages in which they are mastered and the pace 
allowed they are mastered, all tend to become 

alternati by continuous usage to a point where 

Of ieee begin to appear to be unnatural. 

of lear ese four areas, only the creation of a sequence 
transe ane can in any way be justified in terms which 
eduicatig the values in any particular ideology of 
he PA That is to say, the creation of ‘subjects’, 
can or ue placed on them, and the pace at which they 
rela dont be learned, all have a more or less direct 
ideolo p with ideology and will all vary from 
of act z to ideology. There is, however, one sequence 
if lea vities and experiences which must be followed 
if learning is to be achieved. This sequence is outlined 
hae aad Becker’s well-known paper ‘Becoming a 
alt e user’. This paper might well have the 
loes ative title of ‘Learning to smoke pot’, for it 
give us a basic sequence of activities necessary 


to ee $ 
‘0 learning in a social setting. In order to learn to useit 
it is necessary 


a a ay which will produce real effects, recess 
the EN these effects and connect them with using 
Perce; ug, and to learn to enjoy the sensations one 
su nee Parallels with more formal and approve 
Oita eee. be pretty clear, as do the limits 
the forme ay ‘objective’ sequence of learning from 
it that mulation. We cannot, for instance, infer from 

iSro it is necessary, say, to learn the future tense 
kue perfect tense when tackling a foreign 


© other consequence of the clear recognition that 


learning is a process that takes place over time, is that 
in order to understand the process we have to recog- 
nize that people change over time and that what they 
learn, and the way they learn, changes too. 

The other paper in this section by Howard Becker, 
‘Personal change in adult life’, addresses itself to 
this problem. Becker rejects both the view of people as 
basically unchanging (a view neatly summed up by 
Anselm Strauss, by analogy with an egg—however we 
cook an egg it remains essentially an egg*) and the 
view that sees behaviour as basically an expression 
of an underlying system of values, with any changes 
that do occur being regarded as superficial. Instead, 
he suggests that people do change, and he looks at 
personal change through the process of situational 
adjustment ‘in which individuals take on the character- 
istics required by the situations they participate in’. 
Since he regards personal change as normal, personal 
stability, of course, becomes problematic; this is 
investigated through the concept of commitment, ‘in 
which externally unrelated interests of the person 
become linked in such a way as to constrain future 
behaviour’. 

The ideas contained in the two papers by Becker 
are brought together in the extract from Julius Roth’s 
work on career timetables. Here we see how concep- 
tions of the pacing and sequencing of activities, and 
the way individuals structure time, vary not only 
between careers but at different stages of the same 
career. Additionally, the degree of control an indi- 
vidual has over his timetable in any particular career 
varies at different stages of the same career as well as 
between different careers. Roth also shows that many 
careers have built-in testing points, performance at 
hich branch of the career the 


which determines w! 
individual will follow; the parallel with our education 


system is too obvious to require further comment. 
The paper by Cicourel and Kitsuse shows the way in 


è Anselm L. Strauss, Mirrors and Masks, San Francisco: 
Sociology Press, 1969, 90-1. : aa a 
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ae a eee 
a which careers in schools, including deviant careers, , 


are produced and bureaucratized by the school. The 
division of pupils into different career lines in the 
school is seen to give rise to the different ‘career 
cultures’ because the academic separation of pupils 
sleads to their social and ecological separation within 
the school. The paper is representative of a recent 
school of sociological theory, known as the ‘labelling’ 
or ‘societal reaction’ school, which looks to the 
interaction between the individual and society, and 
society’s definition of the value of behaviour, as a 
Necessary starting point in the analysis of the causes 
of deviant behaviour. 

Young and Brandis Place some broad types of 
Careers available in schools, and the criteria of alloca- 
tion to them, in a more structural context. The 
authors put forward some likely consequences for 
secondary schools in England and Wales, and for the 
careers to be provided for pupils in them, of changes 
in the pattern of secondary education. They suggest 
that in some contexts, moral criteria—the pupil’s 
‘state of grace or disgrace’, his ‘worthiness’ and so on, 
may become the criteria for admission to various 
Streams in the schools. They go on to argue that the 
system of streaming itself arises in response to the 
problems the school faces as a result of the pressures 
arising fromthe reorganization of secondary education. 

The message implicit in many of the papers in this 
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section seems to be that personal and institutional 
change is inevitable and that attempts to narrowly 
confine and control these processes create tensions in 
individuals and problems for organizations. 

The two papers which complete this section focus 
on this problem of change. In ‘Ritual in education, 
Bernstein, Elvin and Peters analyse the changing 
basis and strength of ritual, which they see as having 
facilitated essentially conservative régimes in English 
schools. They examine the relationship between thes 
changes in the forms, functions and strength O 
rituals in education, and the occupational structure, 
and look at some likely implications for the structure 
of the school resulting from these changes. F 

This theme is the central one of the final paper in 
this section ‘Open schools, open society?’ In it 
Bernstein looks at the implications for schools of a 
general shift which he perceives as taking place in their 
basis of social integration, from mechanical to organic 
solidarity, or from ‘closed’ to ‘open’ schools. The 
changes are examined in a number of areas of choni 
life, but they can be summarized as deriving from 
change from ‘purity of categories’ (values, curriculum, 
teachers, teaching groups, etc.) to the mixing a 
categories. This is a change from certainty to am 
biguity, from homogeneity to heterogeneity, which i 
is suggested may be symptomatic of basic changes iD 
British society. 
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Howard S. Becker 


P 
ae often exhibit marked change—in their attitudes, 
nie treet and style of interaction—as they 
scienti ‘ough youth and adulthood. Many social 
levi? and others interested in explaining human 
deep Ra think that human beings are governed by 
BESSAT relatively unchanging components of the 
stages i ity or self, so that important changes at late 
need ae life cycle are viewed as anomalies that 
of beh e explained away. They may trace the roots 
early ara to personality components formed in 
the lik idhood—needs, defenses, identifications, and 
a ones interpret change in adulthood as simply 
may ion on an already established theme. Or they 
ticks sociologically, see the sources of everyday 
in the or in values established in the society, inculcated 
after ge during childhood, and maintained there- 
institutis constraints built into major communal 
Use ace Like the personality theorists, those who 
in a nin as a major explanatory variable see change 
sion of ood as essentially superficial, a new expres- 
either ne unchanging underlying system of values. ib 
asic ‘ase, the scientist wishes to concern himself with 
indivi processes that will explain lasting trends in 

Re behavior. 

ties these approaches err by taking for granted 
Dlana he only way we can arrive at generalized ex- 
tions of human behavior is by finding some un- 
err Saad components in the self or personality. They 
fn Well in making the prior assumption that human 
gs are essentially unchanging, that changes which 


ect only such ‘superficial’ phenomena as behavior 


Lae t affecting deeper components of the person 
hee and unimportant. 
„vere are good reasons to 
© ag instance, has persuasively argued that there 
charac deep’ personality characteristics, traits of 
ter which persist across any and all situations 
Rea roles2 In any case, it is clearly a useful 
A SY to explore the theoretical possibilities opened 
+ Sociometry (March 1964), 27 (1), 40-53. 


deny these assumptions. 


up by considering what might be true if we look in 
other directions for generalizeable explanations of 
human behavior. 

A good many studies are now available which 
suggest that an appropriate area in which further 
explanations might be sought is that of social structure 
and its patterned effects on human experience. Two 
l importance, and I devote most 
hem. The process of situ- 
ndividuals take on the 


generalized theories about the processes 
in which externally unrelated 


nked in such a way as 
approach to 
he face of 


Many of the changes alleged to take place in adults do 


not take place at all. Or, rather, a change occurs but 


an optical illusion cau 
as a change quite different in kind and magnitude from 


what it really is. The observer (a layman or a social 
scientist looking at the phenomenon from a layman’s 
point of view), through a semantic transformation, 


turns an observable change into something quite 


different. 
Take, for example, the commonly asserted proposi- 


tion that the professional education of physicians 
stifles their native idealism and turns it into a pro- 
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found professional cynicism.? Educated laymen 
believe this, and scientific studies have been carried 
out to test the proposition.* Observed changes in the 
behavior of fledgling physicians attest to its truth. 
Doctors are in fact inclined to speak with little rever- 
ence of the human body; they appear to be and prob- 
ably are to a large extent unmoved in the emotional 
way a layman would be by human death; their stan- 
dards are not as high as the layman thinks they ought 
to be, their desire for wealth stronger than it ought to 
be. 

People describe these changes with reference to an 
unanalyzed conception of idealism and cynicism. It 
would not be unfair to describe the conception as the 
Perspective of a disgruntled patient, who feels that the 
doctor he has to deal with is thinking about other 
things than the patient’s welfare. The perspective of 
the disgruntled patient itself draws on some very 
general lay conceptions which suggest that those who 
deal with the unpleasant and the unclean—in this 
case, with death and disease—must of necessity be 
cynical, since ‘normal people’ prefer what is pleasant 
and clean and find the unclean repulsive. 

It is typically the case in service occupations, 

however, that the practitioners who perform the 
service have a perspective quite different from the 
clients, patients or customers for whom they perform 
it.5 They understand the techniques used by profes- 
sionals, the reasons for their use in one case and not 
in another, the contingencies of the work situation 
and of work careers which affect a man’s judgment and 
behavior, and the occupational ethos and culture 
which guide him. The client understands nothing of 
this. In an effort to make sense of his experience with 
those who serve him, he may resort to the folk 
notions I have already mentioned, reasoning that 
people who constantly deal with what decent people 
avoid may be contaminated: some of the dirt rubs 
off. The client is never sure that the practitioner has 
his best interests at heart and tends to suspect the 
worst. 

But why should we assess and evaluate the change 
that takes place in the doctor as he goes through 
professional school from the point of view of his 
patient? Suppose we look at it instead from the 
characteristic perspective of the medical profession. 
If we do this, we find (as we would find if we studied 
the views of almost any occupation toward the 
institutions which train people for entrance into them) 
that medical schools are typically regarded as too 
idealistic. They train students to practice in ways that 
are not ‘practical’, suited to an ideal world but not to 
the world we live in. They teach students to order 
more laboratory tests than patients will pay for, to 
ignore the patients’ requests for ‘new’ drugs or 
‘popular’ treatments, but do not teach students 
what to do when the waiting room holds more 
patients than can be seen during one’s office hours. 
Similarly, people often complain of schools of educa- 
tion that they train prospective teachers in techniques 


m 
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y o 
that are not adapted to the situation the teacher will 
really have to deal with; they idealistically assume that 
theteachercan accomplish ends which in fact cannot be 
gained in the situations she will face. They do not tell 
the teacher how to teach a fifteen-year-old fifth grader, 
nor do they tell her what to do when she discovers a 

upil carrying a switchblade knife. MEA 
p Tt is a paradox. In one view, professional training 
makes physicians less idealistic, in the other, oa 
idealistic. Where does the truth lie? I have already 
noted that many of the changes seen as signi on 
creasing cynicism in the young physician do in a 
take placė. It can equally be demonstrated that t ž 
changes which make him seem too idealistic also take 
place. The medical students we studied at the Univer: 
sity of Kansas expected, when they graduated, a 
practice in ways that would be regarded as hopeless! ly 
idealistic by many, if not most, medical pracliouee: 
They proposed to see no more than twenty Ligier 
day: they proposed never to treat a disease jee 
having first made a firm diagnosis. These beli R 
inculcated by a demanding faculty, are just the opp i 
site of the cynicism supposed to afflict the new phy: 
sician.7 ebat 
The lesson we should learn from this is eS 
personality changes are often present only in the fa 
of the beholder. Changes do take place in people, : 
the uninformed outsider interprets the change wrong z 
Just as doctors acquire new perspectives and ideas t 
aresult of their medical training, any adult may aea Te 
new perspectives and ideas. But it would be a mist 5 
to assume that these changes represent the kin a 
fundamental changes suggested by such polar ae 
as ‘idealism’ and ‘cynicism’. We learn less by stu ies 
the students who are alleged to have lost their ida 1 oe 
than we do by studying those who claim they ha 
become cynical. Be 
Even so, adults do change. But we must make oral 
not only by our own observation but also by car 
analysis of the terms we use to describe what we oe. 
that the changes we try to explain do in fact take ple: 
Parenthetically, an interesting possibility of trans 5 
ting concepts from the study of adults to the study ge 
Socialization of children lies in defining the charac $ 
of the changes that take place as children develoP. i 
it too farfetched to say that the definitions ordina x 
used are excessively parochial in that they are 1 
arrived at from the adult point of view? What ore 
our theories look like if we made a greater effort 
capture the child’s point of view? What does he wae 
is happening to him? How does his conception © pim 
process differ from that of the adults who bring 
up and those who study his growing up? 


Situational adjustment 


One of the most common mechanisms in the ee 
ment of the person in adulthood is the proc tion, 
situational adjustment. This is a very gr 993 ou ye 
which requires analytic elaboration it has ” 
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received. But the major outlines are clear. The person, 
s he moves in and out of a variety of social situations, 
earns the requirements of continuing in each situation 
an of success in it. If he has a strong desire to con- 
= ae the ability to assess accurately what is required, 
oid the required performance, the indivi- 
if s himself into the kind of person the situ- 
ation demands. 
ae considered, this is much the same as 
4 da s notion of learning adult roles. One learns to be 
ee a policeman, learns the definitions of the 
3 uses involved and the appropriate behavior with 
espect to them. But the notion of situational adjust- 
ital is more flexible than that of adult role learning. 
aoa ows us to deal with smaller units and make a 
a Taha We construct the process of learning an 
Sam e by analyzing sequences of smaller and more 
Gar TOUS situational adjustments. We should have in 
leer the picture of a person trying to meet the 
Sie Sa he encounters in immediate face-to-face 
man ions; doing well in today’s chemistry class, 
z aging to be poised and mature on tonight’s date, 
mounting the small crises of the moment. Sequences 
ae combinations of small units of adjustment pro- 
ce the larger units of role learning. 
of f we view situational adjustment as a major process 
Ese development, we must look to the charac- 
6 a the situation for the explanation of why people 
ge as they do. We ask what there is in the situation 
ba the person to act ina certain way or to 
Old certain beliefs. We do not ask what there is in 
im that requires the action or belief. All we need to 
ox of the person is that for some reason or another 
OF desires to continue his participation in the situation 
t to do well in it, From this we can deduce that he 
BR do what he can to do what is necessary in that 
uation, Our further analysis must adjust itself to the 
aracter of the situation. 
und us for example, in our present study of college 
sp rgraduates,: we find that they typically share a 
ong desire to get high grades. Students work very 
at to get grades and consider them very important, 
cat for their immediate consequences and as indi- 
ors of their own personal ability and worth. 
th fe need not look very deeply into the student to Ea 
stru reason for his emphasis on grades. The soci 
ture of the campus coerces students to believe that 
‘ades are important because, in fact, they are Im- 


Portant, You cannot join a fraternity oF sorority if 


Your grades do not meet a certain minimum standard. 
office in important 


Ou cannot compete for high 

aot, us organizations if your grades are not 

Not gh. As many as one-fourth of the students may 
t be able to remain in school if they do not raise 

failin grades in the next semester. For those who are 
108; low grades do not simply mean blocked access 


mune highest campus honors. Low grades, for these 
be Ortunates, mean that every available moment must 
s Spent studying, that the time the average student 
Dends dating, playing, drinking beer OF generally 


ua aru aad my i 


goofing off must be given over to the constant effort to 
stay in school. Grades are the currency with which the 
economy of campus social life operates. Only the 
well-to-do can afford the luxuries; the poor work as 
hard as they can to eke out a marginal existence. 

_ The perspectives a person acquires as a result of 
situational adjustments are no more stable than the 
situation itself or his participation in it. Situations 
occur in institutions: stable institutions provide stable 
situations in which little change takes place. When the 
institutions themselves change, the situations they 
provide for their participants shift and necessitate 
development of new patterns of belief and action. 
When, for instance, a university decides to up-grade 
its academic program and begins to require more and 
different kinds of work from its students, they must 
adjust to the new contingencies with which the 
change confronts them. 

Similarly, if an individual moves in and out of 
given situations, is a transient rather than a long-term 
participant, his perspectives will shift with his move- 
ment. Wheeler has shown that prisoners become more 
‘prisonized’ the longer they are in prison; they are 
more likely to make decisions on the basis of criminal 
than of law-abiding values. But he has also shown that 
if you analyze prisoners’ responses by time still to be 
served, they become more law-abiding the nearer they 
approach release.? This may be interpreted as a 
situational shift. The prisoner is frequently sorry that 
he has been caught and is in a mood to give up crime; 
he tends to respect law-abiding values. But when he 
enters prison he enters an institution which, in its 
lower reaches, is dominated by men wedded to criminal 
values. Studies of prisons have shown that the most 
influential prisoners tend to have stable criminal 
orientations and that inmate society is dominated by 
these perspectives." In order to ‘make out’ in the 
prison, the new inmate discovers that he must make 
his peace with this criminally oriented social structure, 
and he does, As he approaches release, however, he 
realizes that he is going back into a world dominated 
by people who re: crimi 
values which stand him in such good stead in prison 
society will not work as well outside. He thereupon 
begins to shed the criminal values appropriate to the 
prison and renew his attachment to the law-abiding 
values of the outside world. i 

We discovered the same process in the medical 
school, where students gave up a naïve idealistic 
approach to the problems of medicine for an approach 
that was specifically oriented toward getting through 
school. As they approached the end of their schooling, 
they relinquished their attachment to these school- 
specific values and once more returned to their con- 
cern with problems that would arise in the outer 
world, albeit with a new and more professional ap- 
proach than they would have been capable of before. 

We find a similar change in college students, when 
we observe them in the Spring of their lasi college year. 
They look back over the four years of school and 


spect the law and that the criminal _ 
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wonder why they have not spent their time better, 
wonder if college has been what they wanted. This 
concern reflects their Preoccupation, while in school, 
with the pursuit of values that are valuable primarily 
within the confines of the collegiate community: 
grades, office in campus organizations, and the like, 
(Even though they justify their pursuit of these ends in 
part on the basis of their utility in the outside world, 
students are not sure that the Pursuit of other ends, 
less valued on the campus, might not have even more 
usefulness for the future.) Now that they are leaving 
for the adult community, in which other things will be 
valuable, they find it hard to understand their past 
concerns as they try, retrospectively, to assess the 
experience they have just been through. 

Situational adjustment is very frequently not an 
individual process at all, but a collective one. That is, 
We are not confronted with one person undergoing 
change, but with an entire cohort, a ‘class’ of people, 
who enter the institution and go through its socializ- 
ing program together. This is most clearly the case in 
those institutions which typically deal with ‘batches’ 
of people.!! Schools are perhaps the best example, 
taking in a class of students each year or semester 
who typically go through the entire training program 
as a unit, leaving together at the end of their training. 

But situational adjustment may have a collective 
character even where People are not processed in 
groups. The individual enters the institution alone, or 
with a small group, but joins a larger group there 
already, who stand ready to tell him how it is and what 
he should do, and he will be followed by others for 
whom he will perform the same good turn.!2 Ip 
institutions where people are acted upon in groups by 
Socializing agents, much of the change that takes 
place—the motivation for it and the perceived desir- 

ability of different modes of change—cannot be 
-traced to the predilections of the individual. It is, 
instead, a function of the interpretive response made 
by the entire group, the consensus the group reaches 
with respect to its problems, 

The guidelines for our analysis can be found in 
Sumner’s analysis of the development of folkways,13 
A group finds itself sharing a common situation and 
common problems. Various members of the group 
experiment with possible solutions to those problems 
and report their experiences to their fellows, In the 
course of their collective discussion, the members of 
the group arrive at a definition of the Situation, its 
problems and possibilities, and develop consensus as 
to the most appropriate and efficient ways of behaving. 
This consensus thenceforth constrains the activities 
of individual members of the group, who will probably 
act on it, given the opportunity. 

The collective character of socialization processes 
has a profound effect on their consequences. Because 
the solutions the group reaches have, for the individual 
being socialized, the character of ‘what everyone 
knows to be true’, he tends to accept them. Random 
Variation in responses that might arise from differences 
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in prior experiences is drastically reduced. Medical 
students, for instance, began their training with a 
variety of perspectives on how one ought to approach 
academic assignments. The pressure generated by 
their inability to handle the tremendous amount of 
work given them in the first year anatomy course 
forced them to adopt collectively one of the many 
possible solutions to the problem, that of orienting 
their studying to learning what the faculty was likely 
to ask about in examinations. (Where the situation 
does not coerce a completely collective responso; 
variation due to differences in background and EE 
perience remains. Irwin and Cressey!* argue that 
behavior of prisoners, both in prison and after release, 
varies depending on whether the convict was pre- 
viously a member of the criminal underworld.) 
In addition, where the response to problematic 
situations is collective, members of the group 
volved develop group loyalties that become part | 
the environment they must adjust to. Tauta 
workers are taught by their colleagues to reska y 
production in order that an entire work group ee 
not be held to the higher production standard nes at 
two people might be able to manage.!5 Me it 
students, similarly, find that they will only make ! 
harder for others, and eventually for themselves, 
they work too hard and ‘produce’ too much.!6 ier 
One major consequence of the collective charac ust 
of situational adjustment, a result of the factors J f 
mentioned, is that the group being socialized is E 
to deviate much more from the standards set by th ai 
doing the socializing than would be possible i his 
individual. Where an individual might feel tha A 
deviant response was idiosyncratic, and thus be or p 
to persuasion to change it, the member of a 8" Hie 
knows that there are many who think and act er 
he does and is therefore more resistant to pressure aa 
Propaganda. A person being socialized alone, likewis@ 
is freer to change his ways than one who is constrain 
by his loyalties to fellow trainees. tion 
If we use situational adjustment as an explana ost 
for changes in persons during adulthood, the ™ 5 
interesting cases for analysis are the negative None 
those instances in which people do not adjus 
Propriately to the norms implicit or explicit io ot 
situation. For not everyone adjusts to the kind of Bee 
situational forces I have been discussing. Some P iege 
inmates never take on criminal values; some CO! fore 
Students fail to adopt campus values and thee 3 
do not put forth their full effort in the pors iat 
grades. In large part, cases in which it appears a 
people are not adjusting to situational pressure a 
cases in which closer analysis reveals that the situa 
is actually not the same for everyone involved in a 
institution. A job in the library may effectively rem ally 
the prisoner from the control of more ctin ain 
oriented prisoners; his situation does not CO a 
him to adopt criminal values. The political mice 
owed a student’s living group may require H point 
organization to give him an office his grade 


ate would otherwise make it difficult for him to 
ai generally, it is often the case that subgroups 
life aon will often have somewhat different 
thin Spee College, for instance, is clearly one 
as moe men, another for women; one thing for 
ar ae of fraternities and sororities, another for 
ane oo We only rarely find an institution as 
anionic as the medical school, in which the 
oa ae is, especially during the first two years, 
a ee. ke for everyone. So we must make sure that 
Ese e discovered the effective environment of those 
Eve personal development we want to understand. 

des m ter removing the variation in personal change 
aS r a in the situation, we will find a few 
E nhi people sturdily resist situational pres- 
s oe a we can expect to find a corresponding 
do well ee the desire to remain 1n the situation or to 
situation E ora determination to remain in the 
what o only on one’s terms or as Jong as one can get 
enough le wants out of it. Many institutions have 
mined leeway built into them for a clever and deter- 

operator to survive without much adjustment. 


Commitment 


ane, Process of situational adjustment allows us to 
eran for the changes people undergo as they move 
also ts various situations in their adult life. But we 
they m ow that people exhibit some consistency as 
isnot eee om situation to situation. Their behavior 
ow nfinitely mutable, they are not infinitely flexible. 
So ea we account for the consistency we observe? 
oraa scientists have increasingly turned to the 
consi Pt of commitment for an explanation of personal 
i ead in situations which offer conflicting 
Variety of The term has been used to describe a great 
Varie of social-psychological mechanisms, such a 
ety that it has no stable meaning. Nevertheless, 
by ae we can isolate at least one process referred to 
eXplai term commitment, a process which will help 
Beene great deal of behavioral consistency.!7 
Obsery, ly, we can say a person Is committed when we 
s e him pursuing a consistent line of activity in 
tenga of varied situations. Consistent activity 
enga, s over time. Further, even though the actor may 
esse: ge in a variety of disparate acts, he sees them as 
tially consistent; from his point of view they 
aen uim in pursuit of the same goal. Finally, it is a 
Tee mark of commitment that the actor 
ing fr other situationally feasible alternatives, choos- 
Which te among the available courses of action that 
ine suits his purpose. In so doing, he often 
Suing ee principle of situational adjustment, pur- 
short- is consistent line of activity 10 the face of a 
term loss. 
he p rocess of commitment consists in the linking 
jeeevously extraneous and irrelevant lines of 
action and sets of rewards to 4 particular line of 
n under study. If, for instance, 4 person refuses 


to change jobs, even though the send job f 
him a higher salary and better ee 
we should suspect that his decision is a result of com- 
mitment, that other sets of rewards than income and 
working conditions have become attached to his 
present job so that it would be too painful for him to 
change. He may have a large pension at stake, which 
he will lose if he moves; he may dread the cost of 
making new friends and learning to get along with new 
working associates; he may feel that he will get a 
reputation for being flighty and erratic if he leaves his 
present job. In each instance, formerly extraneous 
interests have become linked to keeping his present 
job. I have elsewhere described this process meta- 
phorically as the making of side-bets.18 


The committed person has acted in such a way as 
to involve other interests of his, originally 
extraneous to the action he is engaged in, directly 
in that action. By his own actions ... he has 
staked something of value.to him, something 
originally unrelated to his present line of action, 
on being consistent in his present behavior. The 
consequences of inconsistency will be so expensive 
that inconsistency .. . is nO longer a feasible 


alternative. 


A person may make side-bets producing commit- 
ments consciously and deliberately or he may acquire 
them or have them made for him almost without his 
knowledge, becoming aware that he is committed 
only when he faces a difficult decision. Side-bets and 
ments of the latter type, made by default, 


commit 

arise from the operation of generalized cultural 

expectations, from the operation of impersonal 
from the process of 


bureaucratic arrangements, 
individual adjustment to social positions, and through 
the need to save face. 

One way of looking at the process of becoming an 
adult is to view it as a process of gradually acquiring, 
through the operation of all these mechanisms, a 
variety of commitments which constrain one to follow 
a consistent pattern of behavior in many areas of 
life. Choosing an occupation, getting a job, starting 
a family—all these may be seen as events which pro- 
duce lasting commitments and constrain the person’s 
behavior. Careful study might show that the operation 
mmitment accounts for the well- 
le delinquents seldom become 
her turn into respectable con- 


iding lower-class citizens. It may 


is erratic precisely 


any actions W! 
ently to a given line of endeavor. 

Viewing commitment as a set of side-bets en- 
courages us to inquire into the kind of currency with 
which bets are made in the situation under analysis, 
What things are valuable enough to make side-bets 


that matter with? What kinds of counters are used in 


oward S. Becker eas! J f 
the game under analysis? Very little research has been 
done on this problem, but I suspect that erratic 
behavior and ‘random’ change in adult life result 
from situations which do not permit people to be- 
come committed because they deny to them the means, 
the chips, with which to make side-bets of any import- 
ance. 
Members of medical faculties complain, for in- 
stance, that students’? behavior toward patients is 
erratic. They do not exhibit the continued interest in 
or devotion to the patient’s welfare supposed to 
characterize the practicing physician. They leave the 
hospital at five o’clock, even though a patient assigned 
to them is in critical condition. Their interest in a 
surgical patient disappears when the academic 
schedule sends them to a medical ward and a new set 
of student duties. The reason for students’ lack of 
interest and devotion becomes clear when we consider 
their frequent complaint that they are not allowed to 
exercise medical responsibility, to make crucial 
decisions or carry out important procedures. Their 
behavior toward patients can be less constrained than 
that of a practicing physician precisely because they 
are never allowed to be in a position where they can 
make a mistake that matters, No patient’s life or 
welfare depends on them: they need not persist in any 
particular pattern of activity since deviation costs 
nothing.!9 
The condition of being unable to make important 

side-bets and thus commit oneself may be more 
widespread than we think. Indeed, it may well be 
that the age at which it becomes possible to make 
lasting and important side-bets is gradually inching up. 
People cannot become committed to a consistent line 
of activity until later in life. As divorce becomes more 
frequent, for instance, the ability to make a lasting 
commitment by getting married becomes increasingly 
rare. In studying the possibilities of commitment 
afforded by social structures, we discover some of the 
limits to consistent behavior in adult life. 

(It might be useful to apply similar concepts in 
studies of child socialization. It is likely, for instance, 
that children can seldom commit themselves. Our 
society, particularly, does not give them the means 
with which to make substantial side-bets, nor does it 
think it appropriate for children to make committing 
side-bets. We view childhood and youth as a time 
when a person can make mistakes that do not count. 
Therefore, we would expect children’s behavior to be 
flexible and changeable, as in fact it seems to be.) 

Situational adjustment and commitment are closely 
related, but by no means identical, processes. Situ- 
ational adjustment produces change; the person shifts 
his behavior with each shift in the situation. Commit- 
ment produces stability; the person subordinates 
immediate situational interests to goals that lie out- 
side the situation. But a stable situation can evoke a 
well-adjusted pattern of behavior which itself becomes 

Valuable to the person, one of the counters that has 


meaning in the game he is playing. He can become 
committed to preserving the adjustment. : i 
~ We find another such complementary relationship 
between the two when we consider the length of time 
one is conventionally expected to spend in a situation, 
either by oneself or by others, and the degree to which 
the present situation is seen as having definite connec- 
tions to important situations anticipated at some — 
stage of development. If one sees that his pai 
situation is temporary and that later situations t 
demand something different, the process of adjust 
will promote change. If one thinks of the prese 
situation as likely to go on for a long time, heey 
resist what appear to him temporary situationa 
changes because the strength of the adjustment has 
committed him to maintaining it. This relationship 
requires a fuller analysis than I have given it here. 


Conclusion 


The processes we have considered indicate that ee j 
structure creates the conditions for both change 4 A 
stability in adult life. The structural characteristics rk 
institutions and organizations provide the Framer a 
of the situations in which experience dictates ihe 
expediency of change. Similarly, they provide H 
counters with which side-bets can be made e 
the links between lines of activity out of whi oe 
commitment grows, Together, they enable oF x 
arrive at general explanations of personal deve! vi 
ment in adult life without requiring us to RES 
unvarying characteristics of the person, either © 
ments of personality or of ‘value structure’. has 

A structural explanation of personal change ‘eli 
important implications for attempts to cole a 
mold human behavior, In particular, it suggests ts 
we need not try to develop deep and lasting interes 3 
be they values or Personality traits, in order to pro sane f 
the behavior we want. It is enough to create situation 
which will coerce people into behaving as we Wei 
them to and then to create the conditions under er 
other rewards will become linked to continuing int. 
behavior. A final medical example will make the pa a 
We can agree, perhaps, that surgeons ought no ob- 
operate unless there is a real need to do so: the pr eal 
lem of ‘unnecessary surgery’ has received a A al 
deal of attention both within and outside the me ting 
profession. We might achieve our end by inculcat a 
this rule as a basic value during medical training: is 
we might use personality tests to select as surge to 
only those men whose own needs would lead ins 
exercise caution. In fact, this problem is approac: ita 
solution through a structural innovation: the hosp a 
tissue committee, which examines all tissue remove 
surgery and disciplines those surgeons who tever 
frequently remove healthy tissue. Surgeons, Wha eful 
their values or personalities, soon learn to ae or 
when faced with the alternative of exposut 
discipline. e 
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eo] 
effort to structure it no matter how poor the materials 

-they have to work with and no matter how much the 
experts try to discourage them. 

One way to structure uncertainty is to structure the 
time period through which uncertain events occur. 
must usually be developed from 
information gained from the experience of others who 
have gone or are going through the same series of 
events. As a result of such comparisons, norms develop 
for entire groups about when certain events may be 
expected to occur. When many people go through the 
same series of events, we speak of this as a career and 
of the sequence and timing of events as their career 

timetable. . . 
1 contend that it may be worthwhile to study career 
imetables in a variety of areas (in most cases probably 
as part of a broader study of a career), including 
areas where a timetable structure now seems obscure, 
Tn this chapter I review the dimensions and issues of 
such a study, note some cautions and qualifications 
that one might watch for, and make a tentative effort 


to point out the definitions and boundaries of career 
timetables. 


: 


Conditions for timetable norms 


From an examination of the careers illustrated in this 
book, the following conditions appear to be necessary 
for timetables to develop: 


1 The series of events or conditions under scrutiny 
must be thought of in terms of a career—a series of 
related and definable stages or phases of a given 
sphere of activity that a group of people goes through 
in a progressive fashion (that is, one step leads to 
another) in a given direction or on the way to a more 
or less definite and recognizable end-point or goal or 


Source: Julius A. Roth, Timetables, Indianapolis: Bobbs 
Merrill (1963), 93-5, 98-100, 104-10, 112-13. 
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series of goals. This means that there must be a group 
definition of success or attainment of a goal. Such 
definitions may be provided by movement through an 
institutional hierarchy (business executive careers, 
academic careers); through a series of contingencies 
moving in a given direction (the private practice 
physician getting a better clientele, better oma 
location, better hospital appointments; the school- 
teacher getting better school assignments or more 
desirable courses to teach); escape from an undesirable 
Situation (the patient getting out of a hospital, ne 
prisoner getting out of jail, the draftee getting out 0 
the army); or development in a given direction (child- 
ren developing toward independent adulthood). 
2 There must be an interacting (not necessarily 
face-to-face) group of people with access to the same 


body of clues for constructing the norms of a time 
table... 


Splitting up blocks of time 


Everyone, even the backward mental hospital patient, 
makes use of various devices to break up the days, 
Weeks, months, and years of his life into smaller units- 
Such division of large masses into smaller blocks 
occurs not only in relation to time. We divide books 
into chapters, chapters into sections, sections into 
subsections and Paragraphs. We divide academic 
disciplines into Specialty areas, topics, and courses 
So that the subject matter may be viewed a little at 4 


time. When a long series of digits must be memorized, 
people invariably break the 


which the chronic patient breaks up his days and 


h 


Reese Snow no discernible direction or movement 
The life ischarge from the hospital or other goal. 
Son pioner can look forward to Sunday as a 
of Sun af reak in a dreary routine, but the succession 
ef tiene ays does not lead him anywhere. The division 
one’s Ti oa units with recurring markers may make 
aes he more psychologically manageable, but it 
etset ene make a career timetable. For such a 
eored pia! the reference points must move 
nizable goal. e direction or toward some recog- 


The meaning of reference points 


T al timetables we find dividing points for events 
(toward e EE signposts for progress in a given direction 
attainin pt or graduation Or adulthood, 
erin g amily security Or racial equality or a 
| SR ie position). In retrospect, such 
which on may also serve as reference points from 
efer e may predict and measure further progress. 
stable. i points may be more or less clear-cut and 
adhered they are prescribed in detail and rigidly 
syste to, as in the career of pupils in our school 
m, one’s movement through the timetable is 
Pola completely predictable. As the reference 
discov ecome less rigid and less clear cut, they must be 
sear and interpreted through observation and 
ote interaction with others of one’s career group. 
itis fo ee unclear the reference points are, the harder 
di members of a career group to know where they 
they o on to others and the more likely it is that 
Bross} attend to inappropriate clues and thus make 
Progra inaccurate predictions concerning future 
3 She The degree of stability is related in part to 
may eae in timetables through time. Such changes 
Occur e gradual and almost imperceptible or they may 
occ, quickly, as in military careers in time of war, 
ro careers during economic expansion Or 
i ion, and disease careers at a time of drastic 
ges in treatment methods. 

y es meanings of such reference points are learned 
bien of the group through observation of the 
muni ence of other members and through the com- 
ication of experiences, ideals, myths, and hopes 


ae the members of the group- During a time of 
pid change in the timetable when the changes are 
will contain many 


See explicit, such information 1 
Stabl adictions and thus make the construction of 
SR and reliable timetable norms more . We 
of eee of an extreme situation where rapidity 

ange and lack of explicit information may make 


© development of group timetable norms impossible. 
t keep trying, 


hag members of the group will no! 
a at their judgments will so often be so far wrong 
pied lose confidence in their ability to make 
an of their future. None 

diff, lustrations approaches 
_ “Acult to invent a realistic grou! 
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prosa Tn any case, the stability of norms is relative. 
F y are more stable (and more accurately predictive) 
‘or alentine Hospital TB patients than for Dı 

Sanatorium patients, for railroad firemen and ae 
eers than for airline pilots; but in no case do th 7 
seem to be completely absent. T 


Shifting time perspectives 
Another aspect of a career timetable 
attention is the change that may AT 
perspectives during the course of the career. We have 
seen in the case of the long-term hospital patient how 
the timetable norms lengthen with increasing duration 
of hospitalization, at least up to a certain point. The 
patient frequently starts out identifying himself with 
those who are in for a short time. Only after he himself 
has passed this stage does he begin to think of himself 
as staying the ‘average’ time, and then he even ad- 
vances the average somewhat when he stays longer 
ma it becomes obvious that he is being kept ‘over- 
ime’. 
We may wonder whether the same process occurs in 
other careers. The new executive trainee fresh out of 
college fancies himself, let us say, a department head 
by age thirty and revises this expectation upward 
only when he reaches thirty without being near this 
goal. The average, he finds from observation, seems 
to be between ages thirty-five and forty, so he still 
has plenty of time. When he has not reached this 
level by forty, he may note that in a number of cases 
other men did not reach the department-head level 
until forty-five, so he still has a chance. Only when he 
is approaching fifty without making the grade does 
he finally admit that he is clearly behind schedule. 
Do such shifts in perspectives occur in occupational 
groups, with parents observing and directing their 


children’s development, with families trying to keep 
pace with the social and economic advancement of their 


social circle, or On 
work their way UP through a hierarchy of public 
offices? And what is the attitude toward those who are 
very far ahead or very far behind the timetable norms? 
Do such attitudes have the effect of moving the actual 
careers of individuals closer to the group norms as 
they do in the case of tuberculosis and polio patients? 
Shifting perspectives are probably more common in 
some types of careers than in others. We may expect 
a lag in the norms when a career timetable is changing 
rapidly, as with the airline pilots whose career stages 
are being slowed up or with middle-class children 
whose developmental timetable is being speeded up. 
icitness in timetable bench marks 


Perhaps a lack of expl 1 
also makes such shifting of perspectives during the 


course of one’s career more likely. 


icians striving to 


Handling failure 
A career timetable is, as I mentioned earlier, a tight 
production schedule which not all those following 


X i 


career line without some fairly accurate norms of i 


ot Gre 
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the career path can keep up with. Some fall so far 
behind and have so little chance of catching up— 
either in the reasonably near future, or ever—that the 
normal timetable no longer app! 
show how much they have fallen by the wayside. 

The proportion of such ‘failures’ varies widely 
from one career line t 


In other cases, failure to keep up to'the mark in the 
Promotion system is never clearly established, and 


intermediate positions haye been left 
still in the running, but on the slow side 
There must be some Provision in every career line 
for those who cannot keep up to the mark, especially 
those who are being left hopelessly behind to the 
point where they become a class apart. In ‘Some 
career lines, the failures may be uncompromisingly 
shucked off—airline piloting seems to approach this 
extreme. In other career lines, however, the total 
society or some organized Part of it has made a 
commitment to a given category of its members that 
cannot easily be rejected. Care and treatment of the 
ill and education of the young are typical of such career 
lines in the United States. Those who cannot possibly 
‘approach the normal timetable of recovery or learning 
must still be cared for, but in a different way and with 
a different set of expectations. A ‘chronic sidetrack’ is 
created for them. They are still pupils, but in an 
ungraded class) or a special school. They are still 
patients, but receiving largely maintenance care 
rather than active treatment. They are still part of 
the domain occupied by their career group, but no 
longer part of the forward-moving Promotion system. 
There are intermediate ways of dealing with time- 
table failures. In many universities and in large, well- 
established businesses there is often an obligation to 
provide a job for the professor or executive even when 
he is no longer considered useful to the organization. 
Because of the nature of the relationship, the unwanted 
incumbents cannot be moved off to a dead-end side- 
n ck in as blatant a manner as can the public hospital 
ioe t or the public school pupil who is considered 
Pee s. (However, systems of compulsory retirement 
Bope ‘log holes for excepting individuals who are 
with lo A sometimes operate as such a sidetrack at 
still wan range.) The sidetracking in such cases 
the Pir ceate mere subtly, often with the notion of 
fature Gr rejection denied or obscured by a consolation 


prize. 


An important issue to investigate, then, in any suey 
of a career timetable is the manner in which Te 
handled, both by those who suffer the failure ani a 
others who play a part in the control of their a 
timetables. When a number of studies dealing bee in 
issue has been made, we may be able to specify nt 
more detail the conditions under which diem 
modes of handling failure are applied. For ie 
does a firm commitment by a public agency to ae 
long-term service to a given category of peop. ‘ade 
variably lead to the development of chronic tion 
tracks? Under what conditions can an organize the 
frankly reject those who cannot be maintained ats 
Promotion system? (For instance, does one 

ger in a career activity, such as piloting airera! 


give the authorities the right to be ruthless in getting 
Tid of th 


: j ion- 
t 1S Part of a service or authority relati 
Ship, each of the t erne 
A wo (or S conci 
attempts to stra (or more) group: 


h party to the relationship ae 
norms that are somewhat dife 
sce te other because their goals, their criteria E 
timing ar progress, and their conceptions of propa 
If the relation. OF less different from each oE 
accommod, ‘onship is to Continue, bargaining aP ag 
inevitab] ation must take place. The two parti 
simpl 7 influence each other’s timetables, ofte” 
eye result of anticipating the reactions of the 


other to given isi 
er 
actions. decisions, Procedures, rules, or oth 


S conception of the prope 

Promises in bs “velopment, but he must make com- 

pressures from hia © the spoken and unspoke® 

they will feel abou ù den and his anticipation of how 
eel abo anticipation 


them. At the ze the demands that he will make 08 


some things fore iene Children are trying to d0 
and are trying to avoi Fe ane expected to or allowed tO 


time when they 
of their behavior and gs 
avoid conflictiyyit 


children are constantly parents. Thus both parents and 
times when they pa; 


ng compromi: bout the 
bel = apromises al 
developnient hou lieve <ttain events or stages O 
i bargaining eee limiting Cases where the room 
he timetable ig Narrowed to the 
“ 


108g some other things at the 
Udren too modify some 
‘Ome of their Pressures so as tO 


, 6% 
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vanishi ‘ 
ead EE point: Where we have the imposition of a 
Drocedure— timetable as a massive bureaucratic 
limit is a as in compulsory military service—this 
highly eo Under what conditions does the 
Sra ardized timetable appear? Certainly, the 
authority control plays a part. The controlling 
Without oes ust have the power to impose @ timetable 
his time Carte ates Not only must the draftee serve 
Usually havı ether he likes it or not, but his superiors 
Sequence e; e no power to modify the total time or its 
eg. Sepang under certain specific circumstances 
superiors A kinds of illness). Giving the underdogs’ 
ordinates’ iscretionary power to modify their sub- 
door to career timetables immediately opens the 
How, wholesale bargaining. 
tainly hg power to control the underdogs is cer 
titaetathos va only factor leading to standar 
apart boti he degree of uncertainty of outcome plays 
outcome 5 i is not clear just what that part is. If the 
control of treatment of disease, training for a job, 
criminals i sexuel behavior, or the rehabilitation of 
treason fo is highly uncertain, it may seem to bea goo 
of EE considerable leeway in timing the sequence 
a wid in each of these careers and thus promoting 
subordi area of bargaining between superior and 
enga; ante professional and client, or two parties 
the a in a joint series of acts. However, sometimes 
ee nate Js quite the opposite—a standardized 
avoidi le is imposed or maintained 
and a the disruptive consequences 
acade, idespread bargaining. Thus, the outcome of 
pupil eae education in terms of test performance of 
hoc: highly variable and uncertain, yet the public 
varyi system imposes one of the most rigid, un- 
H ing timetables of progress in a career that we can 
ih in our society. Hospital physicians, t00, sometimes 
See standard time points in areas where uncer- 
ae is greatest: for example, the sequence of giving 
ati ae after admission or surgery- Perhaps standardiz- 
unce renn from a combination ofa high degree of 
TEE and a powerful authority to impose a 
can e without compromise. However, this question 
dee be addressed with more assurance after 
TA been further studies of careat 
auth jety of areas differing in certainty, power O. 
eee and perhaps other factors. In any study of a 
ae r timetable, there should be an effort not only to 
tabl tmine to what extent and in what ways the time- 
T e is or is not standardized, but also what there 1S 
out the career and bargaining situation that 
pee or prevents standardization. 
enone aspect of the timetable that deserves 
ntion is the use of testing points. These, too, must 
eden by an authority on subordinates oF 
LaRue and thus become part of the bargaining 
RRRS ipřto the extent that the subordinates can 
ce the evaluation of their performance or the 


Ay 


use to which information about their performance is 
put. The executive who knows he is being evaluated 
for a crucial decision about his future promotion 


ance look better than it is to his bosses. 

We must be careful, however, to see whether the 
apparent testing points perform a definite function in 
affecting the career timetable or whether they are 
merely empty formalities. A good example of the 
latter is our public school system, which, despite a 
standard series of scholastic testing points, promotes 
and graduates the vast majority of pupils ‘on time’ 
regardless of performance, on the grounds that it 
would be psychologically damaging to the pupils 
to be separated from their age group. Occupations in 
which seniority reigns supreme may operate in a 
similar way. 

The selection of career boundaries is to some extent 


ect those which suit our purpose. 


arbitrary. We se 
Child development, for example, is a rather broad 


career category, and for certain purposes we may 
want to focus on the timetable of subdivisions of 
child development—linguistic development, sexual 
development, development of social group formation— 
recognizing that they are to some degree related and 
will affect one another. Of course, the selection of 
career boundaries cannot be completely arbitrary. The 
category used must have meaning 
whose behavior is being studied; otherwise, it could 
scarcely be used as an explanatory device for that 


behavior. 
Jf one wishes to apply a timetable analysis to the 


whole of a person’s life, one must realize that each 
person is operating on a number of timetables simul- 
taneously. The amount of pressure the long-term 
patient brings to bear to influence his treatment 
timetable may depend on his occupational or family 
timetables. A man may be a parent concerned with 
measuring the development 0) 
of the expecta 

social group and at the same time be a professor 
measuring his success in his pro 


will affect the school 


where he chooses to teach, which in turn will affect the 
kinds of schools, neighborhood, and companions 
to which his children will be exposed at a given stage 


of their development. (it may also work the other 
way around—the stage of development of the pro- 
fessor’s children may determine his place of residence, 
i ine the kind of occupational 

i a given point in his pro- 

individual de- 


fessional career.) If the focus is on 1 
velopment, ween timetables may 


be of more interest than the separately analyzed 
career timetables. 


an those p 
unless the exception 
medical board. The 
Physicians js that is po: 
Prevents the ward 


"y Confusion, but a 
e much greater difficulty decid; Solution can be used only when the ward doctors ign 
en their subordinates are ‘ready’ for Promotion interns or Tesidents-in-training or unlicensed fore 
under the new circumstances, Physicians wori ing under a restrictive contract. 
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Howard S. Becker 


i nknown, but probably quite Jarge, number of 
ople in the United States use marihuana. They do 
S in spite of the fact that it is both illegal and dis- 


approved. mie 
The phenomenon of marihuana use has baat A 
much attention, particularly from psychiatrist S S 
H enforcement officials. The researc that has be 
ne, as is often the case with ress $ 
that is viewed as deviant, is mainly concerned with 
© question: why do they do it? Attempts to acc 
ae use of marihuana ante 4 
À e pri arti 
in an aa fect be explained as the Reon 
Of some trait which predisposes OF PO i yana use, 
ngage in that behavior. In the cas? of cal) asi 
S trait is usually identified 3° bas psychologi 
Need for fantasy and escape from 
Problems the individual cannot face jequately account 
I do not think such theories Cen fana use is an inter- 
or marihuana use. In fact, Mance, because it illus- 
esting case for theories of do tually develop in the 
trates the way deviant moe jeviant activity. To put 
Course of experience Wi few words: instead of the 
a complex argument in ê fe deviant behavior, it is 
deviant motives leading t° f eviant behavior in time 
the other way around; ai on. Vague impulses and 
Produces the deviant mo “bably most frequently a 
desires—in this 025° K'of experience the drug will 
curiosity about z formed into definite patterns, of 
Produce—are trans al interpretation of a physical 
action through the ee ‘itself ambiguous. Marihuana 
experience whic A the individual's conception of 
use is a function the uses to which it can be put, and 
marihuana and © elops as the individual's experience 
this conception eases.? 
with the drug “reported in this paper deals with the 
The researe marihuana user. Here we will look at 
career of i ‘Journal of Sociology (November 1953), 59, 


ican 
Source: 


41-58. 
ae 


the development of the individual’s immediate 
physical experience with marihuana. In later work we 
consider the way he reacts to the various social 
controls that have grown up around use of the drug. 
What we are trying to understand here is the sequence 
of changes in attitude and experience which lead to 
the use of marihuana for pleasure. This way of phrasing 
the problem requires a little explanation. Marihuana 
does not produce addiction, at least in the sense that 
alcohol and the opiate drugs do. The user experiences 
no withdrawal sickness and exhibits no ineradicable 
craving for the drug. The most frequent pattern of 
use might be termed ‘recreational’. The drug is used 
occasionally for the pleasure the user finds in it, a 
relatively casual kind of behavior in comparison 
with that connected with the use of addictive drugs. 
The report of the New York City Mayor’s Committee 
on Marihuana emphasizes this point:* 


A person may be a confirmed smoker for a 
prolonged period, and give up the drug voluntarily 
without experiencing any craving for it or 
exhibiting withdrawal symptoms. He may, at 
some time later on, go back to its use. Others 
may remain infrequent users of the cigarette, 
taking one or two a week, or only when the 
‘social setting’ calls for participation. From time 
to time we had one of our investigators associate 
with a marihuana user. The investigator would 
bring up the subject of smoking. This would 
invariably lead to the suggestion that they obtain 
some marihuana cigarettes. They would seek a 
‘tea-pad’, and if it was closed the smoker and our 
investigator would calmly resume their previous 
activity, such as the discussion of life in general 
or the playing of pool. There were apparently no 
signs indicative of frustration in the smoker at 
not being able to gratify the desire for the drug, 
We consider this point highly significant since a 
is so contrary to the experience of users of other 


z 
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narcotics. A similar situation occurring in one 
addicted to the use of morphine, cocaine or 
heroin would result in a compulsive attitude on 
the part of the addict to obtain the drug. If 
unable to secure it, there would be obvious 
physical and mental manifestations of frustration. 
This may be considered presumptive evidence 
that there is not true addiction in the medical 
sense associated with the use of marihuana. 


In using the phrase ‘use for pleasure’, I mean to 
emphasize the noncompulsive and casual character 
of the behavior. (I also mean to eliminate from con- 
sideration here those few cases in which marihuana is 
used for its Prestige value only, as a symbol that one 
is a certain kind of Person, with no pleasure at all 
being derived from its use.) 

The research I am about to report was not so 
designed that it could constitute a crucial test of the 
theories that relate marihuana use to some psychologi- 
cal trait of the user. However, it does show that 
Psychological explanations are not in themselves 
sufficient to account for marihuana use and that they 
are, perhaps, not even necessary. Researchers attempt- 
ing to prove such Psychological theories have run 


been permanently 
unwilling to use 


substantiates the 
ed which does not 


of marihuana use for pleasure, I conducted fifty 
interviews with marihuana users. I had been a pro- 
fessional dance musician for some years when I 
conducted this study and my first interviews were with 
people I had met in the music business. I asked them to 
put me in contact with other users who would be 
willing to discuss their experiences with me. Colleagues 
working on a study of users of opiate drugs made a 
few interviews available to me which contained, in 
addition to material on opiate drugs, sufficient 
material on the use of marihuana to furnish a test of 
my hypothesis.” Although in the end half of the fifty 
interviews were conducted with musicians, the other 
half covered a wide range of people, including 
laborers, machinists, and people in the professions. 
The sample is, of course, in no sense ‘random’; it 
would not be possible to draw a random sample, 
since no one knows the nature of the universe from 
which it would have to be drawn. 

In interviewing users, I focused on the history of the 
person’s experience with marihuana, seeking major 
changes in his attitude toward it and in his actual use 
of it, and the reasons for these changes. Where it ve 
Possible and appropriate, I used the jargon of t 
user himself, oat 

The theory starts with the person who has arrive 
at the point of willingness to try marihuana. (I discuss 
how he got there in the next chapter.) He knows others 
use marihuana to ‘get high’, but he does not know 
what this means in any concrete way. He is curious 
about the experience, ignorant of what it may turn 
Out to be, and afraid it may be more than he has 
bargained for. The steps outlined below, if he undergoes 
them all and maintains the attitudes developed in 
them, leave him willing and able to use the drug £07 
pleasure when the opportunity presents itself. 


Learning the technique 


The novice does not ordinarily get high the first time 
he smokes marihuana, and several attempts are usual ly 
necessary to induce this state. One explanation of tna 
may be that the drug is not smoked ‘properly’, tha 
is, in a way that insures sufficient dosage to proot 
ira. symptoms of intoxication, Most users agree that 
it cannot be smoked like tobacco if one is to get high: 


Take in a lot of air, you know, and . . . I don’t 

know how to describe it, you don’t smoke it like 

a cigarette, you draw in a lot of air and get it 

deep down in your system and then keep it 

there, Keep it there as long as you can. 

Without the 
will produce n 
get high: 


use of some such technique’ the are 
0 effects, and the user will be unable 


The trouble with 
able to get high] 
it right, that’s all 
holding it down 1 


people like that [who are not 
is that they're just not smoking 
there is to it. Either they're not 
ong enough, or they’re getting 


anes air and not enough smoke, or the 

Be eee rans or something like that. A lot 
ople jus on’t smoke it right, so natural 

nothing’s gonna happen. i 4 


If nothi i 

TA gening happens, it is manifestly impossible for 
Object oe develop a conception of the drug as an 
sts ch can be used for pleasure, and use will 
i ie continue. The first step in the sequence 
seris here must occur if the person is to become a 
technique e must learn to use the proper smoking 
effects in ps that his use of the drug will produce 
change, erms of which his conception of it can 

Suc! ; : 
the a ee change is, as might be expected, a result of 
matihuave ual’s participation in groups in which 
proper rd s sed, m men the individual learns the 
a smoke the drug. This 
Wr cagh, direct soothing! g. may occur 


I gruis 
fe ok ong like I did an ordinary cigarette. 
‘Suck it No, don’t do it like that.’ He said, 
lungs ines know, draw in and hold it in your 
I aid you ... for a period of time.’ 
He sa? Is there any limit of time to hold it?” 
let it saig, No, just till you feel that you want to 
times, ut, let it out.’ So I did that three or four 


Man 

Pretenaiw. users are ashamed to admit ignorance and, 

More in, a to know already, must learn through the 
ect means of observation and imitation: 


I z 

aie, on like I had turned on [smoked 

didn’t ana] many times before, you know. I 

like J iba’ to seem like a punk to this cat. See, 

smoke it t know the first thing about it—how to 
ie it, or what was going to happen, or what. 

my S atend him like a hawk—I didn’t take 
odo z off him for a second, because I wanted 

he tae ng just as he did it. I watched how 

ER Sra how he smoked it, and everything. 

as thou en he gave it to me I just came on cool, 

held it a I knew exactly what the score was. I 

he did. e he did and took a poke just the way 


N 3 
Weave I interviewed continued marihuana use for 
Sufficient without learning a technique that supplied 
nly wh dosage for the effects of the drug to appear. 
Ceptio; en this was learned was it possible for a con- 
for ma of the drug as an object which could be used 
ich to emerge. Without such a conception 
not Aa use was considered meaningless and 
tinue. 


Eo ing to perceive the effects 

w ater he Tearns the proper smoking technique, the 

Ception oaa not get high and thus not form a con- 

or pl of the drug as something which can be used 
leasure, A remark made by a user suggested the 


reason for this difficulty in i + 
getting high and pointes 
to the next necessary step on the road to eee 


As a matter of fact, I’v i 
out of his mind and didnt know tt moa 

mor can that be, man ?] 

ell, it’s pretty strange, Pll grani 

but Tve seen it. This guy. got oh n 
claiming that he’d never got high, one of those 
guys, and he got completely stoned. And he kept 
insisting that he wasn’t high. So I had to S 
to him that he was. r 


What does this mean? It suggests th i i 

consists of two elements: the S of pens 
caused by marihuana use and the recognition of these 
symptoms and their connection by the user with his 
use of the drug. It is not enough, that is, that the 
effects be present; alone, they do not automatically 
provide the experience of being high. The user must 
be able to point them out to himself and consciously 
connect them with having smoked marihuana before 
he can have this experience. Otherwise, no matter 
what actual effects are produced, he considers that the 
drug has had no effect on him: ‘I figured it either had 
no effect on me or other people were exaggerating its 
effect on them, you know. I thought it was probably 
psychological, see.’ Such persons believe the whole 
thing is an illusion and that the wish to be high 
leads the user to deceive himself into believing that 
something is happening when, in fact, nothing is. They 
do not continue marihuana use, feeling that ‘it 


does nothing’ for them. 

Typically, however, the novice has faith (developed 
from his observation of users who do get high) that 
the drug actually will produce some new experience 
and continues to experiment with it until it does. His 
failure to get high worries him, and he is likely to ask 
more experienced users or provoke comments from 
them about it. In such conversations he is made aware 

ce which he may not 


of specific details of his experien' 
have noticed or may have noticed but failed to identify 
as symptoms of being high: 

.. I don’t think 


I didn’t get high the first time. - 
I held it in long enough. I probably let it out, 
you know, you're a little afraid. The second time I 


wasn’t sure, and he [smoking companion] told me, 
like I asked him for some of the symptoms or 


something, how would I know, you know. ... SO 
tool. I sat on—I think I 


he told me to sit on a S$ 
sat on a bar stool—and he said, ‘Let your feet 
hang’, and then when I got down my feet were 


real cold, you know. 
And I started feeling it, you know. That was 
the first time. ‘And then about a week after that, 


sometime pretty close to it, I really got on. That 
was the first time Igot ona big laughing kick, 
you know. Then T really knew I was on. 


One symptom of being high is an intense hunger. In 


e 


= 
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the next case the novice becomes aware of this and 


gets high for the first time: 


you know, wondering why they’re laughing, you 
know, not knowing what I was doing. [Wel], did 


all these cues for what I Was supposed to feel 
like. 


The novice, then, eager to have this fe 
up from other users some concret 


o his own 
experience. The new concepts make it possible for 
him to locate these symptoms among his Own sen: 
sations and to point out to himself a ‘something 


different’ in his experience that he connects with drug 


Successive 
experiences of a user makes clear the crucial import- 


ance of the awareness of the symptoms in being high 
and re-emphasizes the important role of interaction 
with other users in acquiring the concepts that make 
this awareness possible: 


[Did you get high the first time you turned on?] 
Yeah, sure. Although, come to think of it, I 
guess I really didn’t. I mean, like that first time 
it was more or less of a mild drunk. I was happy, 
I guess, you know what I mean. But I didn’t 
really know I was high, you know what I mean, 
It was only after the second time I got high that 
I realized I was high the first time. Then I knew 
that something different was happening. 

[How did you know that 7] How did I know? If 
what happened to me that night would of ¢ 
happened to you, you would’ve known, believe 

e We layed the first tune for almost two hours 
ER inel Imagine man! We got on the stand 
and pi ed this one tune, we started at nine 
oak sok, When we got finished I looked at my 
eae it’s a quarter to eleven. Almost two hours 
ey And it didn’t seem like anything, 
ee aa know, it does that to you. It’s 
tke yout fave much more time or something. 


Anyway, when I saw that, man, it was too much. 
knew I must really be high or something if 
anything like that could happen. See, and thea 
they explained to me that that’s what it did to 
you, you had a different sense of time and l 
everything. So I realized that that’s what it was. 
Knew then. Like the first time, I probably felt 


that way, you know, but I didn’t know what's 
happening. 


It is only when the novice becomes able to ae m 
in this sense that he will continue to use marina 
for pleasure, In every case in which use continued, 
toer had acquired the necessary concepts yina 
to express to himself the fact that he was experienci to 
new sensations caused by the drug. That is, for use i 
continue, it is necessary not only to use the drug hese 
to produce effects but also to learn to perceive aa 
effects when they occur. In this way marihu 
acquires Meaning for the user as an object which can 
used for pleasure, a 

With increasing experience the user developis 
Steater appreciation of the drug’s effects; he contin ri- 
to learn to get high. He examines succeeding eps 
ences closely, looking for new effects, making sure a 
old ones are Still there. Out of this there grows j 
Stable set o categories for experiencing the aue 
wha se Presence enables the user to get 
sein To. of exe ie 

1 eurs. Like experts in fine wines, 
Sans where a Particular plant was grown rei 
Sully eet Near it was harvested. Although 1 ns 
A ally not Possible to know whether these attributo 
batches oe 1t is true that they distinguish betw' th, 

1 Of marihuana, not only according to strengt™ 
Sct to the different kinds of symP” 


ility to perce; ust be 
VOEE 1 Ive the drug’s effects m 
E if use 'S to continue; ifit is lost, mar! nue 
ment, po TWO kinds o Svidence support this stat? 
“ ritst, people Who become heavy users to 
ate aot opiates do not Contini? ro 
abili istine o4, @tBely because they lose 
ility to Gstinguish between its eiiects Sd those 9f 
$ ey no longer know whether 
an ina, tem high, Second, in those few case! 
at WeStharitinana in euch qua 
as no effect on ye high, he is apt to feel the oe 
Noticeable differe, ™® Since the essential element of 
normal is missing o OetWeen feeling high and feeling 
given up com ; At such a Situation, use is likely ue 
the user may oa Petely, b temporarily, in order tha! 
ce ay able to perceive the differ 


to ae the effects he has just learned to experience. 
or fees produced sensations are not automatically 
ence is sarily pleasurable. The taste for such experi- 
om ai a socially acquired one, not different 1n kin 
User as tastes for oysters or dry martinis. The 
time ea ae thirsty; his scalp tingles; he misjudses 
e isn’t istances. Are these things pleasurable? 
Tit Ge ea ES is fo continas marihuana use, be 
While aan R that they are. Otherwise, getting high, 
one he an enough experience, will be an unpleasant 
The ond rather avoid. : 
Physical ects of the drug, when first perceived, may be 
ly unpleasant or at least ambiguous: 


T 
t started taking effect, and I didn’t know what 
and I 


Tn addig 
is on, the novice’s naïve interp: 
im pouing to him may further confu: 
is o Particularly if he decides, as many 
going insane: 
at I was insane, you know. Everything peoP le 
cone to me just wigged me. Tcouldn’t hold a 
Onversation, and my mind would be wandering, 
I don’t know, 


and I was al Mes 
ways thinking, oh, 
43 r sic different. --» 


Weird things, li 5 
gs, like hearing mu 
&et the feeling that I can’t talk to anyone. I'll 
goof completely. 
pleasant 


Given P «og and un 
these typically frightening Pera 
first experiences, the beginner j} not continu 


ables he learns to redefine the 


VERDI u 
Tt was offered to me, and I tried it. I M 
One thing. I never did enjoy it a! oy. [Wells did 


was just nothing that I could enj eah, I 
You get high when you turned oa) ort enloy 
Bot definite feelings from it- Bot bS 
them, I mean I got plenty of you were 
Were mostly reactions of feai + I couldn't 
frightened ?] Yes. 1 didn't enjoy Te you can’ 
Seem ith it, you KPO" ioy it, I don't 
relax with a thing, OU AD" enjoy it, 1 
think. T 
In t experiences were also definitely 
other cases the firs did become 4 marihuana 
Unpleasant, but the ee only after a later ex- 


er, 5 
User, This occutrecs ove redefine the sensations as 
Perience enabled im 


Pleasurable: 


gence Was extremely 
[This man’s first exPeGistortion of spatial 
Oy oundss violent thirst, and panic 
ptoms.] After the first 
produced b3 on for about, I'd say, ten 
time I didn’t tUi.. It wasn’t a moral thing; it 


months to 47 


was because I'd gotten so frightened, bein’ so 
high. An’ I didn’t want to go through that again, 
I mean, my reaction was, ‘Well, if this is what they 
call bein’ high, I don’t dig [like] it’... So I 
didn’t turn on for a year almost, accounta that... 

Well, my friends started, an’ consequently L 
started again. But I didn’t have any more, I 
didn’t have that same initial reaction, after I 
started turning On again. 

[In interaction with his friends he became able 


to find pleasure in the effects of the drug and 


eventually became a regular user.] 
Jn no case will use continue without a redefinition of 


the effects as enjoyable. 3 h. ; 
This redefinition occurs, typically, in interaction 
with more experienced users who, in a number of 
teach the novice to find pleasure in this experi- 

g-1° They may reassure 


ys $ 2 
ence whichisat first so frightenin. 

orary character of the unpleasant 

their seriousness, at the same 


the more enjoyable aspects. 


time calling attention to 
how he handles new- 


describes 


don’t know what’s hap) 
they think they’re going to keep 
till they lose their min 
things or something. You have to like reassure 
them, explain to them that they’re not really 
flipping or anything, that they’re gonna be all 
right. You have to just talk them out of being 
afraid. Keep talking to them, reassuring, telling 
them it’s all right. And come on with your own 
story, you know: ‘The same thing happened to 
me. You'll get to like that after awhile.’ Keep 
coming on like that; pretty soon you talk them 
out of being scared. And besides they see you 
doing it and nothing horrible is happening to 
you, so that gives them more confidence. 


The more experienced user may also teach the novice 
to regulate the amount he smokes more carefully, so 
as to avoid any severely uncomfortable symptoms 
while retaining the pleasant ones. Finally, he teaches 
the new user that he can ‘get to like it after a while’. 
He teaches him to regard those ambiguous experiences 
formerly defined as unpleasant as enjoyable. The older 
user in the following incident is a person whose tastes 
have shifted in this way, and his remarks have the 
effect of helping others to make a similar redefinition; 


A new user had her first experience o] 

of marihuana and became frightened Psi ee 
hysterical. She ‘felt like she was half in and half 
out of the room’ and experienced a number of 
alarming physical symptoms. One of the more 


te 
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experienced users present said, ‘She’s dragged 
because she’s high like that. ’d give anything 
to get that high myself. I haven’t been that high 
in years,’ 


In short, what was once frightening and distasteful 
becomes, after a taste for it is built up, pleasant, 
desired, and sought after, Enjoyment is introduced 
by the favorable definition of the experience that one 
acquires from others. Without this, use will not 
continue, for marihuana will not be for the user an 
object he can use for pleasure. ` 

In addition to being a necessary step in becoming a 
user, this represents an important condition for 
continued use, It is quite common for experienced 
users suddenly to have an unpleasant or frightening 
experience, which they cannot define as pleasurable, 
either because they have used a larger amount of 
marihuana than usual or because the marihuana 
they have used turns out to be of a higher quality than 
they expected. The user has sensations which go 
beyond any conception 
and is in much the same situation as the novice, 


uncomfortable and frightened, He may blame it on an 


Ea 


#piion of ties with 


The likelihood 


the experience was very disturbing, and the 
aftermath of the incident cut the person’s participation 
with other users to almost zero. Use stopped for three 


users, made possible a redefinition of 
the nature of the drug: 


It was too much, like I only made about four 
Pokes, and I couldn’t even get it 
I was so high, 
basement, you 


me, man, Stay here,’ And 
I walked outside, and it 
and I thought I was dying, 
open; I was sweating, I 
insides were all... and I walked about two 
blocks away, and I fainted behind a bush, I 
don’t know how long I laid there, I woke up, and 
I was feeling the worst, I can’t describe it at all, 
so I made it toa bowling alley, man, and I was 


was five below Zero, 
and I had my coat 
Was perspiring. My whole 


trying to act normal, I was trying to shoot pool, 
you know, trying to act real normal, and I 
couldn’t lay and I couldn’t stand up and I 
couldn’t sit down, and I went up and laid down 
where some guys that spot pins lay down, and 
that didn’t help me, and I went down to a 
doctor’s office. I was going to go in there and tell 
the doctor to put me out of my misery... 
because my heart was Pounding so hard, you _ 
know. . . . So then all week-end I started flipping, 
seeing things there and going through hell, you 
know, all kinds of abnormal things. . . , I just 
quit for a long time then. 

[He went to a doctor who defined the symptoms 
for him as those of a nervous breakdown caused 
by ‘nerves’ and ‘worries’, Although he was no 
longer using marihuana, he had some recurrences 
of the symptoms, which led him to suspect that 
‘it was all his herves’.] So I just stopped ‘ 
Worrying, you know; so it was about thirty-six 
months later I started making it again. I’d just 
take a few pokes, you know. [He first resumed 
use in the company of the same user-friend with 


Whom he had been involved in the original 
incident.] 


A person, then, cannot begin to use marihuana we 
Pleasure, or Continue its use for pleasure, unless it 
learns to define its effects as enjoyable, unless n 
becomes and remains an object he conceives of a 
capable of Producing pleasure, e 

In summary, an individual will be able to Ta 
marihuana for pleasure only when he goes throug! t 
process of learning to conceive of it as an onie 
which can be used in this way. No one becomes 
user without (1) learning to smoke the drug in a ne 
which will produce Teal effects; (2) learning to ae 
cognize the effects and connect them with drug re 
(learning, in other words, to get high); and te 
learning to enjoy the sensations he perceives. int r 
course of this process he develops a disposition © 
motivation to use marihuana which was not E 
could not have been present when he began use, f0 
it involves and depends on conceptions of the drug 
which could only grow out of the kind of or ats 
experience detailed above. On completion of t 


Process he is willing and able to use marihuana 
for pleasure, 


to answer ‘Yes’ 
his being able 
which arise as he becomes 
of the fact that society disapproves of the practice: 
‘Ts it expedient?” ‘Is it moral?’ 
the ability to 
will continue to be possible for him. Considerations © 
morality and 
of society, 


eae to be a possibility in terms of his conception 
abili e drug. The act becomes impossible only when the 
ity to enjoy the experience of being high is lost, 


Notes 


l Ses, as examples of this approach, the following: Eli 
Kaon and Henry J. Meyers, The marihuana addict 
BS ae: army, War Medicine (December 1944), 6, 
Sa 1; Herbert S. Gaskill, Marihuana, an intoxicant, 
ginerican Journal of Psychiatry (September 1945), 102, 
Sean Sol Charen and Luis Perelman, Personality 
P es of Marihuana Addicts, American Journal of 
idee (March 1946), 102, 674-82. 

Hen theoretical point of view stems from George 
ara STE Meads discussion of objects in Mind, Self, 

3 Society (University of Chicago Press 1934), 277-80. 
Yo TET ‘Adams, Marihuana, Bulletin of the New 
Mia ase af Medicine (November 1962), 18, 

4 The New York City Mayor’s Committee on Marihuana, 

e Marihuana Problem in the City of New York 
caster, Pennsylvania: Jacques Cattell Press 1944), 

3 Ge Lawrence Kolb, Marihuana, Federal Probation 
y uly 1938), 2, 22-5; and Walter Bromberg, Marihuana: 
A Psychiatric study, Journal of the American Medical 

sociation (1 July 1939), 113, 11. 
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Becoming a marihuana user 


through a change in the user’s conception of the 


drug occasioned by certain kinds of experience with 
it. 


X 


6 The method is described in Alfred R. Lindesmith, 
Opiate Addiction (Bloomington, Indiana: Principia 
Press 1947), chap. 1. There has been considerable 
discussion of this method in the literature. See par- 
ticularly, Ralph H. Turner, The Quest for Universals 
in Sociological Research, American Sociological 
Review (December 1953), 18, 604-11, and the literature 
cited there. 

7 I wish to thank Solomon Kobrin and Harold Finestone 
for making these interviews available to me. 

8 A pharmacologist notes that this ritual is in fact an 
extremely efficient way of getting the drug into the blood 
stream. See R. P. Walton, Marihuana; America’s New 
Drug Problem (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 1938), 48. 

9 ‘Smokers have repeatedly stated that the consumption 
of whiskey while smoking negates the potency of the 
drug. They find it very difficult to get “high” while 
drinking whiskey and because of that smokers will not 

drink while using the “weed”.’ (New York City Mayor’s 
Committee on Marihuana, The Marihuana Problem 
in the City of New York, 13.) 

10 Charen and Perelman, op. cit., 679. 
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The comprehensive ideal embraces the desire to pro- 
duce a citizenry able to meet on some common 
ground, despite differences in occupation. The hope 
is to provide many areas of shared educational ex- 
perience, at the same time recognizing and providing 
for diversity, but valuing individual differences 
equally. Flexibility of organization is seen as a priority 
in order to be able to accommodate children who 


develop at different rates, and also to allow experi- 
ment and change. 

Against this, the Present system is seen as one 
which perpetuates social divisio 


n, generates feelings of 
failure among many children, and elitist notions 


pressures on the comprehensi: 
We regard its accomplishment as unlikely, 

The greatest source of Pressure will be the level of 

cademic attainment that it will be expected to meet, 

e evidence suggests that this will be at least as high 

as that required of grammar schools. This pressure 

will create problems which in their solution will 


create the conditions that will defeat the comprehen- 
sive ideal. 


the following: 

For every 100 children entered for some ‘O° 
all LEAs, the fully comprehensive schools entered 
121 (reasonable in view of the alleged wastage of 
talent that the present system allows, but still a higher 
level of attainment to be met). Surprisingly, however, 
the creamed comprehensive schools entered 172; 


Source: University of London Institute of Education, Bulletin 
(new series) (August 1967), 11. 


levels by 


a 


ae 
evidence of very great pressure. At ‘A’ level, for ever 7 
100 entered by all LEAs, the fully comprenen a 
entered 150, while the creamed comprehensive ape 
115, This suggests that the fully comprehensive ( nt 
future pattern) is trying to meet a level of attainme 
even higher than present grammar schools. Ae 
We suggest that two major problems will arise oa 
of trying to meet such a programme. The first ole 
will be that of having insufficient children dispose id 
pursue their studies up to these levels particularly E 
to ‘A’ level. The second will be that of having too ie 
children with the obvious capacity to attain t 
academic standards, ible 
The following diagram illustrates four possi 
Positions in which a school might find itself: 


A ; ol 
Capacity and disposition of pupils in a particular scho! 
in relation to other schools 


Capacity 
Dispo- (2) High capacity | High capacity (1) 
sition to Low dispositioni High disposition 
stop - + 
anar (4) Low capacity | Low capacity (3) 
school 


Low disposition High disposition 

A school in position 2 would have the problem g 
retaining its pupils; typically this would be a scho g 
with a large proportion of its pupils from the workin p 
class. A school in Position 3 would have the proble: 
of obtaining optimum performance from children bee 
on the evidence of intelligence tests, might not bi 
expected to reach high levels of attainment. 
would be the unusual case of a school with a aia 
proportion of middle-class children, but with is 
relatively low over-all average IQ. Our argument i 
that because of the high level of academic attainme™ 
Tequired of comprehensive schools, they will tend t 
be pushed into position 4, giving rise to both problems 
at once. In order to solve both these problems, 
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Solutions devi ; ; a Ie 
ave PbS ee w schools in positions 2 and 3 will 
pate E jee to be answered are: in what ways do 
reel il positions 2 and 3 overcome their problems 
eee consequences? If these questions can be 
hide a ar some tentative suggestions might 
schools, o the possible structure of comprehensive 
ranpe is that both will stream? but on distinctly 
Each a oe leading to different consequences. 
the AESi will try to derive maximum benefit from 
ANA ve characteristic of its children. (A good deal 
purely = said about streaming as it applies to the 
nothin oe aspects of teaching, but little or 
E ng has been said about streaming as a method of 
We oes a school to meet particular problems.) 
retention t expect the school with the problem of 
Point of o stream on capacity. From the teacher’s 
best thin pve it might seem self-evident that the 
rightest te do in such circumstances is to get the 
etn cl ildren together in one class and, within 
But in di of justice, concentrate on these children. 
teachers Ing so, something else happens, of which the 
created might not be aware. A system of prestige is 
chen iin the school with the children in the {ez 
in high erving as a point of reference for the children 
child rat streams, particularly the ‘A’ stream. ‘The 
favour, ace ‘A? stream can compare his position 
aware snd with the “Gi stream child; he is made 
Prestige at he has gifts which at present give him 
tional o% and in future will lead to superior occupa- 
Of the s Kerran if he will comply with the demands 
Positio chool. The important point is that his superior 
ouek and opportunity are mediated to him 
childre the constant presence of the ‘C stream 
A Ske This serves to create a tension between the 
which ney children and their wider environment 
school Ew be attracting them out of the school. The 
giving es improved its competitive position by 
urn act ese children something to lose, which in 
School k, as a lever to keep them in the school. The 
omits mee assigned success and failure, as distinct 
a child t eing achieved. Such asystem does not require 
its val o be deeply involved in the school, to accept 
instrume system, but rather invites him to use its 
Values ental facilities. In this way it does not insist on 
its a that might be alien to the working-class child— 
E ates is to the children’s calculation, and as such, 
Si ceptable to children from different backgrounds. 
i coe the streaming is based on intelligence, the 
with ar in prestige of the streams does not carry 
chil Aa any moral judgment. Intelligence is not of the 
Seen S own making. Thus the ‘C’ stream children are 
Gee unfortunate rather than culpable. The ‘C 
m child is left with a defence; although failure has 
een upon him, he does not have to accept it as 
no fuel: He can point to the fact that it was through 
‘ault of his own; he is left with his anger intact. 
n practice, this anger, plus the fact that they also 
e the potential of education as a source oi 
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Two types of streaming and their probable application comprehensive schools 1 
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superior occupational reward, may well Brinethe: 
back to the educational system through other ai “ital 
tions at a later stage. Although denied access to the 
higher ranges of educational attainment at school, 
they are not finally alienated from the educational 
system. But their temporary denial is necessary fo. 
make the school work at optimal levels. My 

The two most important consequences of the 
method of streaming described above are (1) failure 
is not personalized; and (2) if intelligence is not 
associated with social class the working-class child has — 
as much chance of access to the higher streams as the 
middle-class child, and will experience the same 
success. The association between social class and 
educational attainment disappears in this type of 
school. 

The second problem situation described, that of a k 
school having children with a relatively low average a 
IQ, requires a different solution. Again the solution 
will be to try to maximize the benefit to be gained from 
the positive characteristic of the children. Confronted 
with this situation, the teacher might feel that it was f 
self-evident that the best thing to do was to get 4 
together the children showing a willingness to work 7 
hard and stay on at school. But again in creating these ts 
groups, an extra tension is produced which serves to my 
produce optimum performance from the children. 
Here again it is a question of prestige, but this time 
based on recognition of worthiness, which is dis- — 
played by willingness to work consistently and enter = 
into school life. But in this system the recognition can i 
be withdrawn. The teachers retain the ability to 
promote and demote the children through the streams, 
and can create a tension within an individual class 
as well as that between streams. The ‘A’ stream is in 
what we might call, somewhat fancifully, a state of 
‘grace’, and to remain in this condition requires a 
constant effort on the part of the child. The ‘© 
stream is in a state of disgrace, because that which is $ 
required of the child is assumed to be within his 
control: effort. The different streams are given differ- 
ent moral evaluations, and it is the ‘C’ stream child’s 
fault that he finds himself in such a lowly position. 
Here a high level of involvement in the school’s value 
system is demanded: the school is not merely an 
instrument to help obtain future occupational reward, 
it also insists on the intrinsic value of school life. We 
might say that in such a school the child has not only 
an academic career, but also a moral one, and the 
school insists that these are related. 

The consequences of this kind of streaming are: a) ‘ 
failure does tend to be personalized, the ‘C’ streamer 
having no ready defence; (2) it serves to alienate the 
working-class child, since it appeals to, and insists on, 

The working-class child, 


a middle-class value system. 
imself in the ‘A’ stream, tends to do 


even if he finds himse! 

very badly when compared with middle-class levels of 
attainment. (3) Since intelligence is played down, it 
bears little relation to educational attainment (it is 


not associated with stream). 
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These are the two solutions adopted, and in 
practice they appear to work, giving both types of 
school highly respectable levels of academic attain- 
ment. 

To return to the comprehensive school: on our 
argument they will often find themselves faced with 
both problems. Hence we might expect them to 
apply both solutions, The consequences of this will be 
that: 

1 Low IQ and low moral evaluation will be con- 
founded since the lower Streams will not only contain 
children with relatively low IQ, but also those seen as 
making insufficient effort. 

2 This will lead to the personalization of failure, 
which will fall on children with relatively low IQ (not 
the case in the grammar school described). This is not 
a situation that arises frequently in the present system, 
because Segregation at 11+ leaves children going to 
the secondary modern school with a defence; puts 
them into a school that has a subculture which 
mediates to them realistic occupational and academic 
aspirations. It also removes them from the visible 
Presence of successful children, and protects them 
from being used as a lever to make the higher streams 
maintain a high level of industry, 

3 Consequent on personalized failure and its 
visible nature, the school will lead to social divisions at 
least as great as at Present, but now loaded with a 
moral tone. Children of low status will avoid contact 
with children of high Status, particularly when they 
are being used as a lever to make the latter work, 
Comprehensive schools may well be aware of the 
problem and use many methods to camouflage the 
situation; e.g. horizontal settings across the school, 
other aggregates of children than those that attend 
lessons at a given academic level, B 


delinquency since it increases frustration, 

4 The position of the working-class child will be 
diminished. We have argued that streaming based on 
willingness to work and exhortation is alienative to 
the working-class child, but it also involves the possi- 
bility of re-evaluation leading to re-selection (indeed 
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it is part of the claims of the comprehensive system 
that mobility is possible and will happen). The 
prediction is that working-class children will figure 
prominently among the demoted, whilethe middle- 
class children will be promoted much more often. 
So even if that aspect of streaming based on capac 
puts a working-class child high in the streaming or fig 
the second aspect of streaming may well lead to 
falling down through the streams, A ol 
5 Since it is part of the comprehensive eee 
ideology that the final selection process should 
delayed as long as possible, a common coe 
(at different levels perhaps) will have to be maintain i 
the race for certification must be protracted. i d 
means that options created by the 11-+, which sett ee 
the broad lines of occupational destiny, to De 
different and relevant courses for those not going | te 
grammar schools, will be finally lost. This is depa: 
the fact that we know that these children will sur 
unremedied deficiencies in a wider sense than the 
narrowly academic, running from inefficient use of al 
Social services to impoverishment of their generi s 
social experience. The comprehensive school mi 5 
protest that it is part of its philosophy to ecos 
diversity, but how can it be successful if it is using 5 
low-status children as a lever, concentrating so MU 
of its resources on formal academic success? how 
6 It will become more difficult to determine is 
much is spent on whom. At least we know that more 
Spent on the grammar school PIP accounts WL 
be obscured in a com rehensive school. ` 
7 The discussion tied on the means of allocation 
to occupational inequality will reduce pepo in 
these inequalities. If they are unjust, not merely $ 
terms of material reward, but intrinsic satisfactio. ie 
tinkering with the means to inequality is no remedy, be 
inequality. What will happen is that the means Wi it 
given a prima facie rationality which will maka 
more difficult for the denied to complain. We yes 
accept the point that the educational system ok 
produce only minimal changes in the world of ee 
and that while it accepts the task of being a select det 
agency for occupation, it is crippled in its wi 
social functions. : hools 
8 While it is accepted that comprehensive s¢ ils, 
may well raise the level of aspiration of their porie 
may be more productive of ʻO’ and ‘A’ levels, tion 
concept of inflation applies equally to examina i 
certificates as to money; the coinage will pe debinin 
To be fully realized, the comprehensive 1 eo 
requires an attenuation of the relationship pees 
school career and occupational placement. It must a 
itself of its function as a selection agency for bronn . 
tion. Only then can it succeed and avoid the sly 
tructive distortions described above. Unfortuna 
there seems to be little hope of this. 


Aa 

koe ory contained in this paper has grown 

ae z of grammar schools, but may be ap. 

a xts. The empirical basis was contained in papers 

sea by Professor Hilde Himmelweit to the Eugenic 
ety in 1965 (to be published), and by D. A. Young, 


2 How well this works depends on the degree 
school resists the development o 
stream policy of ‘O° and ‘A’ level. 
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T e social organization of the high school 


= and deviant adolescent careers 


Everett C. Hughes has Suggested that a study of 
__, careers—‘of the moving perspective in which persons 


office—may be expected to reveal the nature and 
“working constitution” of society’.1 Erving Goffman 
has applied this conception of career in his analysis of 
-the status of the mental patient which examines the 


in several organiza- 
tional settings. We shall not, however, be concerned 


interactions for the 


nonverbal objects to which suci 
orient their actions, 


$ e conception of adolescent careers as a product 
iy rs to decisions that 


organizationally structured situations in which such 
lecisions were made, and the organizationally defined 
X 


= Source: Deviance: The Interactionist Perspective, ed. Earl 
= Rubington and Martin Weinberg, New York: Macmillan 
(1968), 124-35, 


actions which follow such decisions vis-a-vis adele 
cents so classified.4 The gathering of these data ae 
directed by an understanding of the personna A 
conceptions for dealing with adolescents in of 
routine activities of the organization, and their mg 
the ‘vocabulary and syntax of everyday language - TE 
The descriptions of the ‘vocabulary and syntax IA 
ployed by the school personnel, parents, the po = 
and peer groups identify the variety of social WRS 
which are recognized as significant within the ae > 
organizations. In Schutz’s terms, the social types i 
the common sense constructs employed by persons ab 
everyday life to interpret and classify ado 
behavior. The Consequences of the actions orien 2 
by the application of the social types produce what i 
have called ‘adolescent careers’. Thus, faeces 
Career” is a ‘construct of the second degree’ and =A $ 
be defined as the product of the social typing, c z 
ing and processing of adolescents by the personne 
any social organization or set of organizations. cial 
The focus upon the processing of deviants by so ‘fe 
agencies distinguishes the present approach to Ha 
Study of deviance from those which attempt to aa a 
rates of deviant behavior by investigating the moe 
tional ‘sources’ of deviant behavior, whether they iio 
Conceived to be Psychological or social structura thé 
origin. From the view of deviance followed hery i0 
motivational processes which presumably lea Re 
deviant behavior are conceptually independent 0. cial 
social processes by which the members of the nate 
Organization impute motives and perceive regulari ie 
in their construction of the deviant, the grounds 3 
such decisions, and the subsequent treatment 
TSOns so defined. 
Phe first task of the sociologist is to provide for Ga 
range of adolescent behaviors observed and interpre sf 
by the personnel of the school and other organizatio ta 
and the social processes whereby adolescents pome d 
be defined and classified as social types. The seco! 
task is to determine the consequences of such process¢ 


4 for an: 1 2, ries 
er 1y ae adolescent’s career within the specified 
teeny system may be conceived as an organiz- 
erst, HED produces in the course of its activities, a 
ee a olescent careers including the delinquent. 
coordinati e school occupies a strategic position as a 
family ee agency between the activities of the 
Bieter Police, and the peer group vis-a-vis 
Técéives, a AM also provides a ‘clearing house’ which 
agencies n releases information from and to other 
A igs heat adolescents. In the following 
i atic the school system as an institutionalized 
the iter or of adolescent careers, we suggest how 
peer gro preranons and actions of parents, police and 
alteration’ ce affect the activation, maintenance and 
A of various careers within the high school. 
activiti pr eanizational structure of the school and its 
which atred Se a variety of ‘adolescent problems’ 
LS petao e anned in the vocabulary and syntax of 
Stoi KS The problems’ may be grouped under 
students? gl headings: Those pertaining to (1) the 
of rules Fc aa! activities, (2) student infractions 
students Sa a and (3) the emotional problems of 
Skots chool personnel frequently refer to those 
un aie aed academic problems’ as ‘over-achievers’, 
stu aaa evers’, ‘normal-achievers’ and ‘opportunity 
Second a Among the labels applied to students in the 
“deli category are ‘trouble-makers’, ‘hoods’ and 
as Eaei . In the third category are students who 
and ion EY nervous’, ‘withdrawn and unsocial’ 
student lates’.6 The reader should note that any given 
Parea be the object of several social type 
or by a by the same teacher, by different teachers 
Student er students. Consequently, it is possible for a 
cons to have several careers concurrently Or 
ecutively within the high school organization. 
provid typing of students in the three problem areas 
RH = the bases for a variety of careers. Any one of 
entollm eers may begin even prior to the student's 
te ent in the school. For example, in the highly 
Eanes cee urban school system, the student’s 
loira nS the high school may be preceded by a 
Social phy of records and comments documenting his 
ment as well as academic performance in the ele- 
ee junior high school. A review of such 
school, es by the admissions personnel of the high 
Probl results in a student being typed as an ‘academic 
ai lem’, for example, and thus initiates a career of 
‘academic failure’, ‘drop-out’, ‘slow-learner’ etc. 


Academic careers 


we social typing of the adoles 
pase pice high school often is 
coh iography and the tests a 
hort of freshmen. Students 


en counseling on the ba: 
Oterpretations of the test results and other informa- 


ti 
fee frequently while those students are still in the 
or high school. These initial organizational 
7 


cent vis-a-vis his career 
based on the student’s 
dministered to the new 
are usually given pre- 
sis of some personnel’s 


wing classific 
students: (1) The student may be lenei asian use z 


achiever’ if his test scores are considered higher than 
than 


his prior achievement measured b I 
a! y course grades. 
(2) Conversely, if the student is achieving ‘higher 


than the ‘ability’ his test scores indicate, he may be, 
À Ve: 


labeled an ‘over-achiever’. (3) The student may be 
classified as an ‘opportunity student’ if his record in 
class and on the entrance tests is consistently poor. 


(4) The student may be labeled a ‘normal-achiever’.” 


Concomitant with the social typing with reference 
to ‘academic problems’ is the classification of students 
as ‘college’, ‘vocational’ or ‘business-secretarial’ 
(often designated ‘commercial’) on the basis of their 
declared choice of curricula. The declaration of this 
choice may be the outcome of the student’s interaction 
with his parents, with whom he is instructed by the 
school personnel to consult regarding the decision, and 
his peers. In the middle and upper-middle income 
groups, parents, peers, and the student himself 
frequently assume that college follows high school as 
a matter of course. It is important to bear in mind, 
however, that from an organizational point of view, 
the differentiation of students in this regard is not 
decided solely by criteria internal to the high school 
system (e.g. by achievement scores) but is also affected 
by considerations which may be independent of those 
which the personnel might consider relevant. For 
example, parents may insist that their child be placed 
in an academic program regardless of his prior 
academic record. Thus, in principle, a student has the 
right, on the approval of his parents, to choose between 
the curricula, a right which he, however, may not 


ght is invoked, the classification 
cademic problem’ by the school 
e major consequences for the or- 
ganizational proces: declared choice of 
curriculum. If an ‘over-achiever’ OF 
an ‘opportunity stude: 
follow a college-prepara 


may decide that he is ‘no 
adequately motivated’ and thus unlikely to success- 


stances, the counse! 
the student or his parents 
curriculum, or he may refu: 
enroll in certain elective courses because the courses 
may be considered ‘too difficult’ for him. On the other 
hand, a student whose test results and class perform- 
ance are consistently high but who declares the choice 


of a non-college curriculum, may be counseled into 
the college-preparatory courses in case he should. 
f the high school - 


change his mind. Our study 0 } 
that school personnel are more 


suggests, however, 
likely to view middle and upper income adolescents 
as ‘natural’ college prospects than lower income stu- 
dents with comparable academic records.® 

Such counseling activity may have consequences for 
the student’s family relations as well as those with his 


a 


se to allow the student to 
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peers. When parents are informed of the counselor’s 
advice, either directly by the school or via the student 
they may request a conference. In such conferences, 
parents are advised of their child’s perfomance on 
achievement tests, the ability group in which he will be 
placed, and the possible difficulties he may encounter 
in gaining admission to certain colleges. The counselor 
may indirectly suggest that the parent’s aspiration for 
the child is ‘unrealistic’ and that his ability is not as 
great as they may have assumed. 

Counseled in this manner, the parents may now be 
able to ‘see’ that their child has ‘bad study habits’, ‘he 
fools around too much’, ‘he hangs around with the 
wrong crowd’ etc. These retrospective interpretations? 
of their child’s behavior and activities may be re- 
vealed to school personnel along with additional 
information that ‘we’ve had some problems at home’ 
or that ‘he has had difficulties’ in the past and thus 
add support to the school’s interpretation of his 
‘problem’. Other parental responses to the interview 
may take the form of requests that the school ‘put the 
pressure on him’, give him counseling, find him a 
tutor, ‘let us know if there’s anything we can do’. 
Organizationally the variety of parental response may 
lead to the typing of students as ‘over-anxious’, 
‘behavior problem’, ‘rebellious’, ‘ambitious parents’, 
etc. 

While the counselor’s activities are ‘officially’ 
advisory in nature, the career consequences of his 
advice vary with the organizationally defined Position 
of counselors within the school system. In schools 

lent? has stimulated and 
» counselors are author- 
‘escribed to control the 
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Further, the college/non-college differentiation is 
reflected in the membership of school-sponsored 
student organizations such as the honor society, 
language, science, home-making, auto and other 
course-related clubs. 

The differentiations of students in these respects are 
not merely differences but they are evaluated as 
socially, culturally, as well as academically significant 
differences by school personnel. The differential 
valuation given by school personnel to the college and 
non-college preparatory curricula is a familiar ‘prob- 
lem’ in educational Philosophy and administration, 
and one which has been intensified by the ‘search for 
talent’. The differential valuation is reflected not only 
in the status hierarchy of teachers (e.g. language and 
math instructors rank those who teach industrial 
and home-making courses), but also in the distinctions 
implicit in the teachers’ conceptions of college and 
non-college Preparatory students and their activities. 
The ‘brighter’, ‘more ambitious’ students from ‘better 
family backgrounds’ are enrolled in the college pre- 
Paratory courses, they belong to the ‘better groups > 
and they are engaged in more ‘worthwhile’ activities 
during and after school hours, 

In middle-income urban and suburban come 
munities where parents are strongly oriented to sending 
their children to college, college preparatory students 
receive intensive attention from school personnel in 
the form of counseling them about ‘academic’ ani 
‘emotional’ problems so as to salvage and develop 
their talent, ie. get them into colleges. Thus, the 
occasions and frequency of interaction between college 
Preparatory students and school personnel may have @ 
Significant effect upon the differentiation of their 
academic as well as other careers from those of the 
non-college preparatory students within the his! 
school, 

Academic careers are continually subject to chang? 
as a Consequence of the routine review of the student's 
performance, conducted in most schools after eac 
marking period, and especially after the recording ° 
the final grade for a given semester. On these occasions 
the student’s performance is compared with his test 
ability, and marked discrepancies between the tW? 
may lead to a re-classification of students with Pt 
ference to ‘academic problems’. This review may 
verify the fact that ‘over-achievers’ are now perform 
ing more nearly up to their ability, or that ‘norma; 
et hiievers? should be re-classified as ‘under-achieverS * 
etc. 

A student’s academic career may also be altered by 
communications to school personnel from parents ne 
from his peers. A Parent may call one of the student 
teachers to find out why no homework is assigned, oe 
the teacher may check and find that the student 
homework has been copied from one of his friends. 
This may in turn lead to the referral of the student t 
the principal’s office for disciplinary action or to 
counselor as an ‘emotional problem’. A friend mpy 
report to a teacher or counselor that a student * 


“TET CF IER eee 


‘ 
es ee rout passing a course. Tf such a student 
sae (ape a previously as an ‘over-achiever’, he 
COREE Tisai to the counselor, or the teacher may 
BIS cor, uperIon about transferring the student to 
Ravens ponente section. Similarly, the police or 
RTR ee may inform the school about a 
changes in sapien A pune which can lead to 
X c i 
Se academic diff ee CED in the absence of 
2 je and ‘special’ reviews of the student's 
firming, and = the occasions for classifying, con- 
SG te ae anging the academic status of students. 
to the a iad impute malevolence or ‘discrimination’ 
school perso ns of counselors, teachers, and other 
as close fa ag for their activities may open as well 
tance of hea alternatives for students. The impor- 
ing system fo eae the consequences of the counsel- 
Gis KT e social typing of students which alter 
teachers’ co is to be found in the counselor’s and 
ment’, aro of what constitutes ‘improve- 
etc. These pete performance’, ‘predictable failure’, 
owrates of z ee of data for the investigation of 
etc. areo, ollege-going students, failures, drop-outs, 
rganizationally produced. 


9 p 
Delinquent? careers 


The soci i 
Pic: typing of students with reference t 
‘delingue of conduct rules may launch students on 
Ocadeniccs within the high school. Like 
iographical eers, a review of the student’s folder or 
school, m materials received from the junior high 
teachers ay lead admissions personnel to alert 
ondaa on and administrators to his history 
maker’, ‘tr les, The labeling of the student as a ‘trouble 
or Saam , ‘fresh’, etc. may provide the occasion 
ment, For g him out for special handling and treat- 
s academic ample, he may be more closely supervised, 
Parents reque progress more frequently reviewed, his 
ing a rege to come in for conferences, counsel- 
and the inte etc. Thus, the student’s cumulative folder 
tom it ar erpretations and actions which may follow 
tion of d Thee atte sources of data for the investiga- 
‘Anot TA quent as well as academic careers. 
Tay be context of organizational activity which 
Student consequential for the classification of a 
Where ee a conduct problem’ is in the classroom 
‘disp S behavior may be interpreted by the teacher 
or. Uptive’ and lead her to refer him to the coun- 
ee or some other administrator. Official 
their or, as ‘unofficial’ records of such actions leave 
With the anizational traces and subsequent ‘difficulties’ 
Ottis be interpreted in the light of his 
or peer history. The student may be disciplined 
Ooked AL (or even imputed attitudes) that is over- 
May be a unnoticed among ‘good’ students, and he 
curricula lenied opportunities to participate 10 extra- 
School-s r athletics, student government activities, 
he ponsored recreational programs, etc. 
school personnel’s conceptions of the 


o in- 


‘good’ 


Bs ah a ieee 
The social organization of the hig wed Balas cee 
5 


student are particularly rele r 
of the social ere ae ae g s 
typed as ‘conduct 7 adoleseeo a 
tees cone propa . Such conceptions may 
ji e adolescent’s posture, walk, cut 
of hair, clothes, use of slan; SER ba esi. i 
indeed ae any aspect of the alee Peis 
—may be t i 7 m 
student as a E RE ae 
such behaviors are often the rT teristi a 
distinguish peer groups of different: ae ae 
backgrounds, interests, academic poe i 
and as a consequence, the student’s association with 
peers considered by school personnel to be ‘rowdies’, 
oe Se or ‘active in school activities’ may 
impia y be taken as indicative of the type of student 
Thus, peer group activities and the vari 
which are differentiated by them may vario OTa 
career-defining consequences. The emphasis on ‘peer 
group adjustment’ and the conception of the ‘well- 
rounded student’, which has been promoted virtually 
as an educational principle in high schools, have made 
teachers, counselors, and other school personnel 
aware of and attentive to the variety of social type 
distinctions made by adolescents themselves. Students 
may characterize groups as well as individuals as 
‘square’ Or ‘jock’, ‘brain’, ‘hippy’, ‘acid heads’, 
‘hoody’, etc. The evaluation and ranking of such 
individuals and groups among and between school 
personnel and adolescents may in some instances 
concur, in others be quite discrepant. Thus, the 


‘squares’ or ‘brains’ may be considered ‘nice’ students 
but ‘jerks’ by some student 


by school personnel, 
groups; ‘jocks’ may be held in high esteem by some 
students and personnel for their athletic ability, but 
ignored or deprecated by others. The alignments and 
realignments of peer groups, and the inclusion and 
exclusion of students in their activities, may therefore 
become the occasion for parent-school communica- 
tions, initiating counseling activity, instituting pro- 
grams of closer supervision, transfer of students from 
one section to another, etc. 
Delinquent careers are parti 
information from outside as well as fr 
system. School attendance being compulsory in most 
states until the age of sixteen, the adolescent’s school 
affiliation is (together with the family) one of the first 
institutions to which his conduct of misconduct is 
referred. Thus, the school is the agency to which the 
police, shopkeepers, civic organizations, welfare 
agencies, as well as parents g0 with their reports (if not 
) concerning the actual or suspecte delin- 


cularly sensitive to 
‘om within the 


chool of variously 


for the s 
t these delinquencies 


delinquent students, whether or no} 
occur within the school, are primarily or: tional 
legal responsibility. Delin- 


in contrast to the family’s 
quent students are viewed by school personnel as 
‘disruptive’, ‘harmful influences” and bad for the 
‘reputation’ of the school. This is particularly true 
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as delinquent by police action. Thus, contacts between 
the police and adolescents, and the police-school com- 
munication which may follow from them, have major 
significance for the adolescent’s career as a delinquent 
within the school system. When Students are par- 
ticularly troublesome in their misconduct, the school 
will often initiate police contacts to rid the organiz- 


-ation of ‘trouble-makers’ despite a Jack of legal 


violations, 

Contacts between the police and adolescents may, of 
course, occur in a variety of situations and circum- 
stances. The police may act on their own observations 
of the adolescent’s behavior, on complaint from mem- 
bers of the community, on the request from an 
adolescent’s Parents, the school, or other social agen- 
cies. Police may classify adolescents with whom they 
come into contact as being of two general types: 
those whom they consider ‘good kids’ who rarely 
Cause any trouble, and the ‘trouble-makers’ who 
constitute the bulk of their contacts with adolescents. 
Among the ‘good kids’ the police may differentiate 
between the “quiet, studious kids who never cause any 
trouble’ and those who might be referred to as ‘good 
kids who cut up a little and need to be warned’. The 
Police also distinguish between two types of ‘trouble- 
makers’: those referred to as ‘wild kids who need a 
good kick in the ass’ and those considered ‘real no- 
800d punks’ headed for criminal careers, 

The conceptions held by the police concerning 
adolescents may be critical for their interpretations and 
Processing of cases which come to their attention. 
With reference to a given complaint or observation of 
adolescent behavior, the Police officer’s conception 
of the youth as a ‘good kid’ may lead him to define 
the behavior as a ‘prank’ attributable to ‘letting off 
Steam’, ‘spring fever’, ‘high spirits’, etc. The adolescent 
may be dismissed with a strong warning which the 
Officer does not record, Assuming that there is a 
‘reasonable’ time lapse, from the officer’s Point of view, 


should the police view the youth as a ‘no-good punk’, 
the adolescent may be processed and thus become an 


contacts, however, 


of police departments in this regard. In large cities, the 
police may assemble biographies on students con- 
taining records of traffic tickets issued to “hot-rodders’, 


etc., which may not 
l authorities. But a 
leads to a probation department 
ation. The referral of 
Police for action, or 


inquiries to the school by the police in their investiga- 
tion of a student’s activities, may be the occasionforan 
exchange of information leading to the development of 
a new career for the student within the high school. 
For example, a student who, until that time, had been 
considered ‘loud’ or ‘sullen’ may now be typed as a 
‘trouble-maker’, ‘anti-social’, ‘delinquent’, Ai H 
The organization of inter-agency communication [i 
therefore a major source of data for the study o! 
adolescent careers. In smaller towns and suburban 
communities, police may routinely contact the schoo! 
for information concerning adolescents who come to 
their attention. In the more specialized police R 
trained juvenile officers have been added to the stati, 
and their activities lead to an increasing coordination 
of the records compiled by the school and other 
community agencies. A development in the coordin- 
ation of police and school records is the addition to the 
school personne! of a ‘security officer’ (often a person 
with some previous experience in police work) ve) 
handle problems of traffic and parking violeHOrs) 
infractions of curfew, smoking, and other nel 
rules. Where such personnel are employed, liaisor 
between the school and police may be routini t 
through the ‘security officer’. To the degree thas 
information concerning students defined as delin: 
quents’ of various types, either by the police or wee 
Personnel, is routinely exchanged between the ie 
Organizations, the interpretations and actions of one 
agency can have important consequences for t 
adolescent’s career in both systems. iB 
The organizational actions which chart the cour: d 
of delinquent careers may have consequences bey oe d 
the student’s participation in the school system. Shou! 
he seek part-time employment after school HOU 
apply for a job or military service upon leaving is 
school, the student’s record may be used as the ae 
for unfavorable or qualified letters of recommendativ™ 
to prospective employers. The student’s record may l 
reviewed when police direct inquiries to the acho 
about some ‘delinquent’ action or his family or ah 
group may learn about his record when school pe 
sonnel contact them in the course of investigating 
cases of stealing, fighting, smoking, vandalism, Ee 
The consequences of social typing for differenti | 
interpretation and treatment of the behavior $ 
individuals so typed are commonplace and qui i 
obvious. What is not so obvious, and the cenai 
concern of this paper, are the interpretative ru! 5 
utilized by the organizational personnel who deci E 
what forms of behavior and what kinds of evidenc? 
warrant actions which define individuals as devita 
within the system. Our description of the organ! 3 
ational actions that may lead to various care’ a 
delinquent and others, is not intended to take as 
with the justification of such actions or the bases oa 
which they are taken. The point we are making a 
treoretical and methodological: In any investigation 
of how ‘deviant’ and ‘non-deviant’ populations m 
differentiated within a system, the rules of interpre 


ti 

ieee for evaluating the behavioral elements 
the nates classified in the day-to-day activities of 
ait el must systematically be taken into ac- 


‘Clinical’ careers 


The p 
ata tek available to many high schools include 
psychiatric rained persons such as psychiatrists, 
a a social workers, and clinical psychologists 
stu ote mae responsibility is the handling of 
by cli o are considered ‘emotionally disturbed’ 
such bot parents, counselors, and others. In 
of the Pate parents and often students are informed 
Oflentatio 4 ility of clinical services as part of their 
service ig ate the high school. Referral to the clinical 
of clini e organizational basis for the activation 
N inical careers. 
Paden may come to the attention of clinical 
beeh an ‘Nes several ways: (1) The student may have 
and a Mae case” in the junior high school, 
accompa ‘ommendation for further treatment may 
2) The M his biographical records to the high school. 
mana ‘act that a student is undergoing privately 
treatment by a psychiatrist may be com- 
by his therapist or 


Par 
ents. (3) In schools where all students are assigned 
tacts with his 


for a referral to 


in the classroom or on 
and administrative 
of whom may 
udent’s behavior 
(e.g. delinquent 


act: A 
s) may lead his parents and the personnel of other 


anes 
aad to seek information or a 
Clans, 
deg’, rBanizational processing 
Probl as * ‘emotionally disturbed 
Gates than in the case o; 
isins „problems for several ri 
here fication of the student as an ‘a 
con is relatively little organizational control over the 
Witch ao of the person who reports the behavior 
classi is the occasion for initiating the process of 
sifying a student as ‘emotionally disturbed’. 
pubis any person within the school as well as 
ved yt of it may report that a student has been obser- 
Since having in a ‘strange’, ‘bizarre’ or ‘crazy’ manner. 
tee the common sense interpretation of such 
conker is relative to the observer, there may 
obs ata disagreement as to the ‘objectivity’ of the 
Gee eas Here the classification of the student as 
RS tionally disturbed’ is similar to the “conduct 
oblem’. 
Monike the ‘conduct problem’, however, the organiz- 
processing of students whose behaviors are 
Teported to be ‘strange’ in various ways has become 


of students who are 
’ is likely to be more 
f the ‘academic’ or 
easons. Unlike the 
cademic problem’, 


clinical psychologists,’ psychiatrists anı 

social workers. The professional eS 
etical orientation of such personnel may be cri 
for determining the classification of the student asa 
clinical’ case. A psychiatrist or social worker, for D 
example, may interpret the reported behavior and 
the preliminary interview with the student as indic- ’ 
ative of ‘deep-seated problems’, with the implication 
that he is ‘sick’ and in need of ‘professional help’. On 
the other hand, a part-time teacher-counselor may x 
interpret the ‘same facts’ as a ‘situation problem’ or 1 
as no problem at all.’ 

When such cases come to the attention of counseling 
personnel, parents may be routinely advised of their 
child’s ‘difficulties’ and a conference suggested. 
Parental response to such a communication may be 
critical for the student’s career as a ‘clinical case’. IF 
we assume that the parents’ conceptions of their i 
child are based on his performance at home, the 4 
routine accommodations within the family of a wide 
variety of behavior may insulate the parents from 
definitions of those behaviors as ‘strange’, ‘peculiar’, 
mmature’, etc. In the absence of intrusive communicas : 
-familial sources such as neighbors, - ‘ 

fi 


tions from extra: 
the police, school authorities, and welfare agencies, 
parental interpretations of their child’s behavior as a 


‘problem’—emotional delinquent, or whatever—may 
be vague or non-existent. Thus, when parents ate 

advised of their child’s ‘difficulties’ they may be sur- 6) 
prised as well as resentful, hostile, and often bel- 
ligerent towards the communicating agency’s sug- 
gestion that he is in need of psychotherapeutic 
treatment. In the face of such ‘resistance’ parents may 
be informed that referral of the child to some other 
agency, ©: the juvenile courts, may be necessary in 
order to obtain parental agreement to the counselor's 


recommendations. 
tion’ is particularly important for 


professionalized by the activities of c 


cal’ case. Since the 
de reports of such behaviors as 
lexhibition, use of marihuana 
al and physical abuse of school personnel, 
and the like, the content of the communication itsel 
creates a ‘touc! nt-school relations. 
The current psychological interpretations of such 
behaviors, furthermore, implicitly if not explicitly 
attribute major significance to 
‘the family situation’. Although 
parents may be more receptive to such interpretations 
ications for the importance of ‘family 
co-operation’, the parental response of rejecting them \ 
as ‘nonsense’ may be quite frequent, or the parents ith 
may ignore the communications altogether. Since i 
is required in most schools fon A 


è 


g 
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s, be classified and recorded officially as a 
ane ‘conduct’ problem and assigned to a 
counselor for more ‘superficial’ counseling for which 

parental consent may not be required. A ra 
The processing of any given type of deviant within 
an organization may be modified at any point by 
such factors as parental response to organizational 
definitions, introduction of information from outside 


Notes 


1 E. C. Hughes, Institutional office and the Person, 
American Journal of Sociology (November 1937), 43, 
404-13. 

2 E. Goffman, The moral career of the mental patient, 
Psychiatry (May 1959), 22, 123. Although Goffman 
Proposes to move back and forth between the patient’s 
conceptions of his self and those of others in the 
institutional environment, he does not Present a con- 
ceptually clear way of handling the problem of syste- 
matically investigating the socially organized character 
of the conceptions that ‘others’ have of the mental 
patient. Clarity in the conceptual formulation of this 
problem is critical if the organizational features of 
career-defining interactions are to be distinguished from 
the variety of inter-personal transactions that the 


cussion, the adolescent) encounters in everyday life, 
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al pro- 
cesses by which a population is differentiated within a 


social organization. The study is concerned with the 
socially organized and socially controlled ways in 
which a patient’s transfer from one clinic status to a 
succeeding one is achieved by the decisions of 
and clinic personnel and thus affect the features of 


of deviance are produced in an organizational setting, 
See Studies in Ethnomethodology (Prentice-Hall 1967), 
See also A. V. Cicourel, The Social Organization of 
Juvenile Justice (Wiley 1968), 
4 Cf. A. V. Cicourel and J. I. Kitsuse, The Educational 
Decision-Makers, Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill, 1963, 
5 A. Schutz, Collected Papers, 1; The Problem of Social 


tion which suggests that the so-called ‘normal’ adolescent 
would be a rare case. We shall attempt to explicate this 


deny, however, the theoretical and empirical relevance 
of the ‘normal’ adolescent, for any study of the pro- 


7 In so far as school personnel document ‘academic 


+. 


agencies, review of prior records, etc. Empirical 
investigation of the above remarks must establish the 
behavioral environment within which exchanges 
between organizational personnel and adolescents 
take place in order to pinpoint the verbal and non- 
verbal properties by which organizational conceptions 
are initiated or changed vis-à-vis the generation of 
deviant categories. 


‘objective’ measure(s) of the student’s ability and he 
level of performance as indicated by course grades, the 
Process by which the latter are assigned becomes a 
major contingency in the classification of students as 
‘problems’, In this connection, a recent study by William 
Chambliss suggests that teachers accommodate a 
student's poor performance when he is viewed as 2 
‘right type’ of student. See W. J. Chambliss, ie 
gangs: a study of societal responses to deviance an 
deviant careers, unpublished manuscript. 
See A. V, Cicourel and J, I. Kitsuse, op. cit. ed 
The notion of ‘retrospective interpretations’ is adapt 
from Karl Mannheim’s discussion of the ‘documentary 
method’. See On the interpretation of Weltanschauune 
in Essays on the Sociology of Knowledge, trans. and e A 
by P. Kesckemeti (New York: Oxford University Pe 
1952), 53-63. See also Garfinkel’s discussion of t 
documentary method in Studies in Ethnomethodology. 
10 On such occasions Considerations such as the studen K 
socio-economicstatus, hisethnicstatusand hisreputatio 
as a ‘trouble-maker’ can enter the decision-making 
definitions of academic careers. ce 
11 The significance of deference, demeanor, and appar 
in the processing of juvenile offenders is discusse ith 
Irving Piliavin and Scott Briar, Police encounters 64) 
juveniles, American Journal of Sociology (Sept. 1964); 
70, 206-14. Fae 
12 The way in which the youth is processed throughjuven 
court can be independent of what has transpired pri el 
to his appearance before this agency. Other personn 
introduced into the situation such as social wore 
judges, Psychiatrists, Psychologists, and the like, ae 
interpret the youth's behaviour quite differently ue 
those who have activated the career-defining proc 
See P. W. Tappan, Juvenile Delinquency (McGraw- e 
1949), chs 8-15. A juvenile court judge may, on jal 
counsel of a Psychologist, psychiatrist, or ot 
worker, dispose of a case in a manner which nega es 
all previous interpretations of the youth’s bene 
Thus, the differential conceptions held by the poli ay 
Social workers, psychiatrists, judges, and so Ui 
lead to a re-definition of a youth as ‘disturbed’ ae 
than ‘wild’ or ‘insecure’ and ‘in need of love’ ra s 
than vigorous discipline and ‘a kick where it hurt D 
The behavioral content of a youths activities, therefe fib 
may not be as critical in such cases as the interpretatio 
which are placed upon it by others, It is nee 
however, to go beyond this formulation and eens E 
specify the behavioral regularities which are iden tae 
as relevant by personnel who have day-to-day coni 
with adolescents, ions 
13 The current trend toward psychological interpretati 
of adolescent ‘problems’ of which the organization: 
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" ritual is to relate 


‘in education 


~ Basil Bernstein, H. L, Elvin and R, S. Peters 


‘Ritual in animals generally refers to a rigid pattern of 
Motor acts which function as signals controlling 
behaviour between animals in specific situations. 
Ritual in humans generally refers to a relatively rigid 
_ Pattern of acts specific to a situation which construct 
a framework of meaning over and beyond the specific 
_ Situational meanings. Here, the symbolic function of 
j the individual through ritualistic 
acts to a social order, to heighten respect for that 


= order, to revivify that order within the individual and, 


in particular, to deepen acceptance of the procedures 
used to maintain continuity, order and boundary and 


= which control ambivalence towards the social order, 


Ritual will be considered as an expression in action 
as distinct from thought of man’s active attitudes 
_ towards these non-empirical aspects of their reality, 
_ which are expressive of ultimate values, 
_ First, we shall examine these notions as they relate 
to a school as a social form and, secondly, we shall 
examine the effect of changes in the function of the 
school on ritualizing processes, 


_ The school as a social form 


The expressive culture consists of those activities, 
procedures and judgments involved in the transmission 


culture is potentially divisive. It is the expressive 
culture which is the major mechanism of social 
consensus and thus prone to ritualization. ; 

These rituals may be divided into two main groups: 
consensual and differentiating, 


Consensual rituals 


These are the rituals which function so as to bind 
together all members of the school, staff and pupils as 
a moral community, as a distinct collectivity. These 
consensual rituals give the school continuity in a 
and place. They recreate the past in the present an 

Project it into the future. These rituals also relate Ea 
school’s values and norms to those held by, or allege 

to be held by, certain dominant groups in the non 
school society, The consensual rituals give the schoo 
its specific identity as a distinct and separate institution. 
They facilitate appropriate sentiments towards the 
dominant value system of the wider society. They 
assist in the integration of the various goals of ee 
school within a coherent set of shared values, sO ue 
the values of the school can become internalized oF 
experienced as a unity. In general the consensu 

rituals consist of assemblies and ceremonies of various 
Kinds together with the consensual linements of dress, 
the imagery of signs, totems, scrolls and plaques for 
the revivifying of special historical contexts and other 
symbolic features, An important component of the 


consensual rituals is the rituals of punishment an 
reward. 


Differentiating rituals 

These are concerned to mark off groups within the 
school from each Other, usually in terms of age, Sex» 
function. The differentiating 


“a 
Th : 
isms oe ae types of rituals are major mechan- 
agen Paiste: and revivifying of social 
boundary ey function to maintain continuity, order, 
dence Bae control of dual loyalties and ambiv- 
of ane e rituals control questioning of the basis 
effective penye culture and so are conditions for its 
Deo a parisiga and reception. They buttress the 
the rituali ority relations and evoke respect through 
ene eae of difference and similarity of 
social ihe ey create continuity in individual and 
Moin to and relate the value system and its derived 
To gi an approved external order. 
related ie en illustration: the school is a community 
aia: » but different from, kin and local community. 
ihe aes in the emancipation of the pupil towards 
dividea ae of a wider referent group. Problems of 
igvand “ec scm and relation on the part of pupil, 
sharpenin ool are partly solved by ritualizing, so 
groups. a the boundaries between the different 
subsets. fa a consensual rituals and their inductive 
and local cilitate detachment behaviour from family 
schoo] ae pang and attachment behaviour to the 
into Pupi piles these rituals transform the child 
the pupil i he consensual rituals of the school orient 
a specific o special classes of behaviour and give him 
ship statu consciousness of age, Sex, school and kin- 
Dossessin s. The separation of statuses—for example, in 
increases A BS distinct school and family status— 
on both th e degree of control the school can exert 
Within th pupil and the kin. A 
Stating and e school the problem of ordering, inte- 
is assisted controlling the heterogeneous population 
initiatin by the differentiating rituals and their 
four ty g or inducting subsets. There are at least 
(1) opas of such differentiating rituals. 
tiate tad differentiating rituals. These help to differen- 
special eae in time by marking out age status as of 
rites de ignificance, The age rituals often function as 
where aeiae, They may become sources of conflict 
r Tee rites de passage have been weakened in 
S ey society. The age rituals often reinforce 
hen as the basic unit of social organization and in 
to pee Serve to regulate local attachment behaviour 
impers ons, territory and property. They also serve to 
o ae the relations between different age 
, controlling and focusing clashes or crushes. 


) Age relation rituals. These are essentially con- 
Often the age groups 
f different 


rmal authority. A 


e consensual in single sex 
far as the non-school 
f the masculine are 
re round sporting 


ee Sex rituals. These at 
eee differentiating as 
celeb is concerned. Conceptions © 

tated by such rituals. They cobe: 


A m 
scivia but may appear 
emale members of staff or to visitors. ` l 
schools they become differentiating PARE 
sex typing. In boys’ schools and particularly in 
girls’ schools, these rituals may also control sexual 
display behaviour. However, it is as well to remember 
that the black stockings of the 30s have become si; a 
Sie display in the 60s. ee 
: ouse rituals. These are the ri i 
delineate fictional communities within theachoad eet 
each community has its own set of consensual and 
differentiating rituals together with their inductive 
subsets. The whole is supported by the linements of 
dress, the imagery of signs, totems, the associations and 
sentiments invoked by scrolls, plaques, chants, etc. 
_One further point should perhaps be made. Cog- 
nitive difference between boys, as this finds expression 
in ability, is often transformed into a component of 
consensual ritual if it is related to the school, or into 
a component of the differentiating ritual if it is related 
to a particular class. Sporting prowess is similarly 
transformed. The consensual and differentiating 
rituals then function to assist in the creation of a 
unique identity for the school, in defining and regulat- 
ing boundary behaviour, continuity, and order, and in 
controlling ambivalence and dual allegiances. These 
rituals both facilitate the transmission, reception and 
internalization of the values of the expressive culture 
and relate these usually to an approved value system 
outside of the school. The rituals also serve to prevent 


questioning of the v: 
transmits them. 
So far then we 
necessarily exists, 
which the expressi 
critical points of ritualization. The more a school 
institution (that is where the life of 
pent in the school as in a 


the ritualizing of its 


have been considering not what 
for schools vary in the degree to 


those ¢ 


or have recentl 
case ritualization 


such single i 
cohesion maintaine 
change. The schoo! 
the social order to come. 


In advanced industrialized 
e of educating for diversity 


is worthwhile examining 


critical cons 
to consensu 


alues and of the social order which 


ve culture is ritualized, but the 


| 


; 
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and R. S. Peters 


thinking here particularly of the situation in Britain. 


(I) Differentiating rituals 


In the school these rituals tend to mark out specific 
groups in terms of age, sex, age relations, and house. 
The latter may perhaps be regarded as the school 
equivalent of community. The process of industrializ- 
ation reduces the significance of the family as a 
determiner of occupational status. It affects age 
relations (authority relations) by dissolving customary 
boundaries, mutual spheres of freedom and control, 
and renders more implicit and informal the transfer 
of adult responsibilities to the young, so that effective 
regulation of the young becomes problematic, 
Moreover, family rituals, which mark out as of special 
social significance changes in age status, weaken. In 
fact, age as a social status comes to have an important 
achieved element. Early adolescents, by various 
accessories (cosmetics and dress) Present themselves 
as middle adolescents in order to achieve youth group 
identity, whilst fifty-year-olds attempt to present 
themselves as members of a younger age group. 
Thus there is a compression in that Part of the age 
span which is socially significant. At the same time sex 
typing of the young is reduced and sex status is less 
significant as a restriction on Occupational function. 
The net effect of changes in the Significance of age, 
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Further, age and sex tend to become less relevant 
as general Social categories for distinguishing and 
Separating groups within the school. This can be 
seen in the development of vertical integration in the 
Primary school where children between the ages of 
five to seven years are placed together to form one 
educational group, At the secondary level on the other 
hand, and especially in comprehensive schools, 
children are placed in sets according to the single 
criterion of the ability they display in each subject. 
In this way the social unit for school organization 
becomes both less homogeneous in terms of age and 
sex and more differentiated, Further, the changes in 
age relations (authority relations) are likely to make 
the authority of the teacher in expressive spheres 
conditional rather than automatic, 


Thus differentiating rituals in the school in terms of 


mbership are not 
ntiating rituals in 


(2) Consensual rituals 


These are the rituals which, it was said, function so as 
to bind together all members of the school, staff and 
pupils as a moral community. They assist in the in- 
tegration of the various goals of the school, within a 
coherent set of shared values, so that the values of the 
school can become internalized and experienced as a 
unity. In pluralistic industrialized societies, there is 
often considerable ambiguity in their central value 
systems. This can lead to a sharp discrepancy between 
the clarity of the value system of the school and the 
ambiguity in the value system of the society. This 
tends to weaken responsiveness to the school’s 
expressive culture, and thus also to its ritualization. 
The need to exploit intellectual ability leads to overt 
and covert selection procedures in order to increase 
the proportion of children who pass examinations. 
This often leads to a sense of failure, and some- 
times alienation in the children who are less able. 
This situation is further complicated by the task the 
school has (especially the grammar school), of assimil- 
ating the children of parents who do not share, OF 
who often do not understand, the expressive culture of 
the school. Here the acceptance of the school’s €x- 
pressive culture may also require a reorientation of the 
normal procedures a pupil uses to relate in his family 
setting and local community. 7 

Thus the response to the consensual rituals is 
likely to be weakened because of ambiguity in the 
Society’s central value systems, the divisive conse- 
quences of covert and overt selection procedures an 
the increase in the social heterogeneity of pupils at 
selective secondary schools, . 

It is likely that the social basis for the ritualization 
of the expressive culture of the school will be consider- 
ably weakened and the rituals may come to have the 
character of social routines, We might also expect 4 
switch from the dominance of adult-imposed an 
regulated rituals to the dominance of rituals generated 
and regulated by youth. It would seem then for the 
Teasons given that there is likely to be a marked 
change in the Pupils’ responsiveness to consensual an! 
differentiating rituals whilst organizational changes 
in the schools may not facilitate their development. 


(3) Ritual and changes in school structure 


We have been Considering how the expressive culture 
of the school is transmitted and we have suggeste 

that a major means of its transmission is through its 
ritualization. We have indicated that the pupil’s 
responsiveness to ritualization of the school’s expres” 
sive culture is likely to be weakened in state schools iD 
our contemporary, pluralistic society. We now want to 
consider changes in the structure of the school as 2 
social form and the consequences for changes in the 
means through which the expressive culture is trans- 
mitted. Ritualization is likely to be highly developed in 
schools where pupils are ordered and grouped on the 
basis of a fixed attribute or an attribute which 15 
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ikel or social control where ritual is weakened is 
ly to be personal, verbally explicit and rational. A 


major source of control in strati schools is 
internalizing of the social eae pa res i 
and organization of sentiments evoked through 
ritual, signs, linements, heraldic imagery and totems 
In differentiated schools there is likely to be a weaken- 
ing of ritual and its supporting insignia. The social 
structure is then unlikely to be experienced as a uni 
andion conira wi cometorestupon a 
s. It will tend to become psyc: i 
work through the verbal some Peio eed 
dispositions in an inter-personal context. We shall 
call this form of social control, this form of trans- 
mission of the expressive culture, therapeutic. In the 
differentiated school both teacher and taught are 
exposed and vulnerable in a way very different from 
their relationships in a stratified school. One might 


wonder whether the stratified, ritualized school does 


not evoke shame as a major controlling sentiment in 


the pupils, whereas the differentiated, personalized 
school might evoke guilt as the controlling sentiment. 
The stratified school is, perhaps, also more likely to 
communalize failure, whereas the differentiated school 
is more likely to individualize failure. Thus changes in 
school structure and in the means used to transmit the 


expressive culture may have important socializing 


consequences.* 

‘This shift in school structure from stratified to 
differentiated can be understood as a shift from a 
social order resting upon domination to one resting 
upon co-operation. This shift itself is probably related 
to a similar shift in the character of work relations in 
an advanced industrialized society.t However, this 
shift in school structure entails not only problems 
of order, boundary, continuity and ambivalence for 
pupils but also a shift in consensus within the school 
from that based upon shared ends or values to that 
based upon shared means Or skills. This possibility 
must finally be considered. 


(4) The instrumental culture of the school and the basis 


of social consensus 
The more the social purpose of education is to educate 
ic and social function then the 
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stratified to a m. We have argued 


that the response to the expressive culture is likely to 
be weakened and social control to be based upon thera- 
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Basil Bernste1 in and RS. 
peutic rather than ritual procedures. Inasmuch as the 
‘school is a major instrument of the division of labour 
through its control over the occupational fate of its 
pupils it has taken on a pronounced bureaucratic 
function. Here it subordinates pupils’ needs to the 
requirements of the division of labour through the 
examination system. The teacher—pupil relation, where 
the pupils are selected as potential examinees, often 
becomes almost one of contract with limited com- 
mitment on each side. Knowledge is rationally organ- 
ized by the teacher and transmitted in terms of its 
examination efficiency. Control over such pupils 
stems from control over their occupational or higher 
educational fate. Such control is bureaucratic, The 
instrumental culture of the school is likely to be 
transmitted through bureaucratic procedures which 
effect curriculum, the transmission of knowledge 
and the quality of the pupil-teacher relation. 

For the non-examination children the school 
functions not so much as a delicate instrument of the 
division of labour but much more as an instrument of 
social control regulating the behaviour of such pupils, 
their emotional sensitivities, their modes of social 
relation to what is considered acceptable to a section 
of the society to which the pupils often feel they do not 
really belong. The school is regulating style of life. The 
teacher here can be likened to a social worker con- 
cerned with the transmission of social skills. Indeed 
this conception of the role of teacher is explicitly 
recognized. The control over such pupils is not so 
much bureaucratic as it is therapeutic, resting upon 
personal, verbal, rational techniques. Conformity 
within the school is obtained through the transmission 
of occupational and social skills, Social order within 
the school comes to rest upon shared techniques or 
skills rather than upon shared values. Here we have a 
dominant instrumental culture transmitted either 
through bureaucratic or therapeutic procedures. 

Educating for diversity of €conomic and social 
function in pluralistic societies often involves a 
Strengthening of the instrumental and a weakening 
of the expressive culture of schools within the State 
system. Problems of continuity, order, boundary and 
ambivalence become Socially active as the school 
moves to a differentiated form, or as Stratified schools 


mous youth group as the Major source of shared 
values and sentiments. This shift from adult-imposed to 
the dominance ,of Pupil-generated and regulated 
rituals is likely to weaken still further the transmission 
of the school’s expressive culture. 

Inasmuch as the school is more and more closely 
linked to the demands of the Occupational system 


oh uf 


the more probable it is that the tendencies discussed 
will be strengthened. Indeed the viability of the differ- 
entiated school may be lost so that it becomes simply 
a disguised form of the stratified type. In fact it may 
be that the only means available to weaken the domin- 
ance of the instrumental culture is to challenge the 
élitist assumptions and functions of the contemporary 
British University system. It is the small percentage of 
the age group which is at present in Britain attending 
higher education which is responsible for overt and 
Covert selection procedures, the bureaucratization of 
knowledge, the divisive nature of the instrumental 
culture in all schools, stratified or so-called differenti- 
ated, and the shift of educational resources and re- 
Wards towards the élite pupils and away from the less 
Successful. If the number of places at the higher levels 
of education were greater than the number of students 
available to fill them (which would make selection 
Procedures less relevant) then the schools would at 
least possess a degree of autonomy over their pro- 
cedures, curriculum and organization, Educating for 
diversity under contemporary social conditions ið- 
evitably reduces the possibilities of social consensus 
at the level of ends within the school. It may be that, 
in a period of heightened social change, continuity 
in the transmission of culture can only be obtained at 
the cost of a false yesterday or a mythical tomorrow: 


Conclusion 


We have attempted to analyse the role of consensual 
and differentiating rituals in British state schools witb 
Some reference to problems of continuity order, 
boundary and ambivalence. We have suggested that 
these rituals facilitate the transmission and interna! 
ization of the expressive culture of the school, create 
consensus, revivify the social order within the 10° 
dividual, deepen respect for and impersonalize 
authority relations. They also serve to prevent 
questioning of the values the expressive culture trans- 
mits. We have argued that the social basis for the 
transmission and response to ritual has been weaken 

within the school as a result of changes in age, S°% 
age relation and family status in the society and throu 

changes in school organization and social composition- 
We have also suggested that educating for diversity 9 
economic and social function under contemporary 
Social conditions 
school’s instrumental culture, which may switch to 
focus of ritual from the celebration of ends to that 0 


values and sentiments. Finally, we have supe 
that if the school is to be more than a passive modia 
of, or at worst, an amplifier for, general social pt 


relationship between the educational and the 0% 
cupational system. 
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Basil Bernstein 


There has been much talk among sociologists con- 
cerned with education about the Possibilities of 
analysing the school as a complex organization. The 
approach to current changes in the structure of the 
contemporary school system, which I attempt in this 
article, was initially set out by Durkheim over seventy 
years ago in his book, The Division of Labour in 
Society. I shall interpret the changes in terms of a 
shift of emphasis in the principles of social integration 
from ‘mechanical’ to ‘organic’ solidarity. Such changes 
in social integration within schools are linked to 
fundamental changes in the character of the British 


, its social organi- 
zation and its forms of social integration. 


The concepts, mechanical and organic solidarity, 
can be used to indicate the empha: 


Wherever we have mechanical solidarity, accord- 
ing to Durkheim, punishment is hecessary in order 
to revivify shared values and Sentiments; i.e, punish- 
ment takes ona symbolic value over and beyond its 
specific utilitarian function. The belief system is made 
palpable in the symbolization of punishment, Durk- 
Source: New Society, 14 September 1967, 351-3. 


heim took what he called repressive (criminal) law as 
an index of mechanical solidarity. 

Under conditions of organic Solidarity, the concern 
is less to punish but more to reconcile conflicting 
claims. Social Control, in conditions of organic soli- 
darity, is concerned with the relationships between 
individuals which haye in some way been damaged. 
Durkheim took what he called restitutive law fei 
as his index of organic Solidarity. Here the system © 
social control becomes restitutive or reparative 10 
function. Whereas under mechanical solidarity in- 
dividuals confront one another indirectly—their 
confrontation being mediated by the belief system— 
under organic Solidarity, in situations of social con- 
trol, the belief system recedes into the background 
and the individuals Confront one another directly. 

Mechanical solidarity, according to Durkheim, 
arises in what he called a segmental society. He meant 
by this a type of society which could lose much of its 
Personnel without damage to its continuity. Organic 
solidarity would correspond to the differentiated 
society, with diverse Specialization of social roles; 
consequently the loss of a particular group of special- 
ists might Seriously impair the society, One can infer 
that segmental societies would make clear distinctions 
between inside and outside, whereas in differentiated 
Societies the boundaries, as all symbolic boundaries, 
between inside and outside would become blurred. 

Durkheim argued that a secondary cause of the 
division of labour arose out of the growing indeter- 
minacy of the collective Conscience (the value sys- 
tem). He said that sentiments would be aroused only 
by the infringement of highly general values, rather 
than by the minutiae of Social actions, This, he said, 
would give rise to wider choice and so would facilitate 
individualism, 

Organic solidarity refers to social integration at 
the level of individualized, Specialized interdependent 
Social roles, whereas mechanical solidarity refers tO 
Social integration at the level of shared beliefs. Under 
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at the ee only in the general movement which 
than the oe may exist at the ideological rather 
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more pers control based upon position or status, to 
and tees forms of control where teachers 
orms of s confront each other as individuals. The 
group lo orál control appeal less to shared values, 
rather u ie ties and involvements; they are based 
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ing of the s j- with this there has been a weaken- 
Punishment. olic significance and ritualization of 
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sex Principle’ is less likely to be fixed in terms of 
Sex, age or IQ, for ideally their iti ithin limits, 
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he a and teaching and pupil roles. Here we are at 
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Here we can begin to see a shift fron ‘a situati 
where the teaching group is a fixed ee 7- 
of the school’s organization (the form or class), to 
secondary schools where the teaching grou is an 
fiexible or variable unit of the social R, 
The teaching group can consist of one, five. twenty, 
forty or even a hundred pupils and this number can 
vary from subject to subject. At the same time there 
has been an increase in the number of different 
teaa a pupil ot a given age is in. The form 
ass tends to be weaken i i 
ir eomren tl ed as a basis for relation 
One can raise the level of abstraction and point 
out that space and time in the new schools, relative 
to the old, have (again within limits) ceased to have 


fixed references. for a 


variety of purposes an 
ways. This potential is built into the very architecture. 


tion of principles; 


the teacher as a 
emphasize the teacher as a problem-poser or creator. 


Such a change in pedagogy (itself perhaps a response 
to changed concepts of skill in industry) alters the 
authority relationships between teacher and taught, 
and possibly changes the nature of the authority 
inherent in the subject. The pedagogy now emphasizes 
the means whereby knowledge is created and principles 
established, in a context of self-discovery by the pupils. 
The act of Jearning itself celebrates choice. 

But what about the curriculum? Į mean by curri- 
culum the principles governing 


solution-giver 


the selection of, and 
relation between, subjects. We are witnessing 4 $ i 
in emphasis away from schools where the subject 
is a clear-cut definable unit of the curriculum, to 
schools where the unit of the curriculum is not so 
ntred inter- 


much a subject as an idea—say, topic-ce! 
r way 


disciplinary inquiry. Such a shift is already unde 


at the university level. 
Now, when the basis of the curriculum is an idea 
which is supra subject, and which governs the rela- 
tionship between subjects, a number of consequences 
may follow. The subject is no longer dominant, but 
he idea which governs a particular 


gration. If the subject is no longer dom- 
inant, then this could affect the position of teacher as 
specialist. H ay no longer be his 


subject or discipline. His a! 
ity, may tend to switch from his 


ined by the public exam- 


when it existed, W 
ination system and this is one of the brakes on the 
shift I am describing. In the new schools, integration 


at the level of idea involves a new principle of social 


integration of staff: that of organic solidarity. This 


- shift in the basis of the curriculum from subject 


to idea may point towards a fundamental change 
in the character of British education: a change from 
education in depth to education in breadth. 

As a corollary of this, we are moving from second- 
ary schools where the teaching roles were insulated 
from each other, where the teacher had an assigned 
area of authority and autonomy, to secondary schools 
where the teaching role is less autonomous and where 
it is a shared or co-operative role. There has been a 
shift from a teaching role which is, so to speak, 
‘given’ (in the sense that one steps into assigned 
duties), to a role which has to be achieved in relation 
with other teachers. It is a role which is no longer made 
but has to be made. The teacher is no longer isolated 
from other teachers, as where the principle of integra- 
tion is the relation of his subject to a public examina- 
tion. The teacher is now in a complementary relation 
with other teachers at the level of his day-by-day 
teaching. 

Under these conditions of co-operative, shared 
teaching roles, the loss of a teacher can be most 
damaging to the staff because of the interdependence 
of roles, Here we can begin to see the essence of 
organic solidarity as it affects the crucial role of 
teacher. The act of teaching itself expresses the 
organic articulation between subjects, teachers and 
taught. The form of social integration, in the central 


area of the school’s function, is organic rather than 


mechanical. 

How is the role of pupil affected? I said that, 
under mechanical solidarity, social roles were likely 
to be fixed and ascribed, aspirations would be limited, 
and individuals would relate to each other through 
common beliefs and shared sentiments, These beliefs 
and sentiments would regulate the details of social 
action. In the older Secondary schools, individual 
choice was severely curtailed, aspirations were con- 
trolled through careful Streaming, and streaming 
itself produced homogeneous groups according to an 
imputed similarity in ability. The learning process 


emphasized the teacher as solution-giver rather than 


problem-poser. The role of pupil was circumscribed 
and well defined. 


_ Now there has been a move towards giving the 
pupil greater choice, Aspirations are likely to be 


I suggested earlier that, where the form of social 
integration was mechanical, the community would 


tend to become sealed off, self-enclosed and its 
boundary relationship would be sharply defined. 
Inside and outside would be clearly differentiated. 
These notions can apply to changes both within the 
school and to its relation to the outside. i: 

Schools’ boundary relations, both within and with- 
out, are now more open. This can be seen at many 
levels. First of all, the very architecture of the new 
schools points up their openness compared with the 
old schools. The inside of the institution has become 
visible. Of more significance, the boundary relation 
between the home and school has changed, and paras 
(their beliefs and socializing styles) are incorporate 
within the school in a way unheard of in the older 
schools. The Tange and number of non-school adults 
who visit the school and talk to the pupils have in- 
creased. The barrier between the informal teenage 
subcultures and the culture of the school has weak- 
ened: often the non-school age-group subculture 
becomes a content of a syllabus. The outside pene- 
trates the new schools in other fundamental ways- 
The careful editing, specially for schools, of boot 
papers, films, is being replaced by a diverse rental 
ation of the outside both within the library an 
through films shown to the pupils, e| 

Within the school, as we have seen, the insulation 
between forms and between teaching roles has 
weakened, and authority relationships are less for- 
mal. The diminishing of a one-to-one relation between 
a given activity, a given space and a given timeto, 
flexibility—must reduce the symbolic significance 7 
particular spaces and particular times, The controls 
over flow in the new schools carry a different symbolic 
significance from the controls over flow in the ol 
schools, 

Let me summarize at a more general level the 
significance of these shifts of emphasis. There has 
been a shift from secondary schools whose symbolic 
orders point up or celebrate the idea of purity O 
categories—whether these categories be values, sub- 
jects in a curriculum, teaching groups or teachers— 
to secondary schools whose symbolic orders point uP 
or celebrate the idea of mixture or diversity of cate- 
gories. (These Concepts have been developed by Mary 
Douglas in her book, Purity and Danger.) For 
example: 

1 The mixing of categories at the level of values- 
Changes in the boundary relationships between the 
inside and the outside of the school lead to a value 
system which is more ambiguous and more open tO 
the influence of diverse values from outside. 

2 The mixing of categories at the level of curriculum. 
The move away from a Curriculum where subjects are 
insulated and autonomous, to a curriculum whic! 
involves the subordination of subjects and their inte- 
gration. 

3 The mixing of categories at the level of the teach 
ing group. Heterogeneous rather than homogeneous 
teaching groups and differentiated sets of pupils 
rather than fixed forms or classes. 
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the ture of our society, particularly changes in the 
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F the United Ete applied’. (Contrast all this 
of ihe aed of knowledge was one that partook 
as ieee its organization and dissemination 
trol. Kn ately related to the principles of social con- 

en edge (on this view) is dangerous, it cannot 
pecial aged like money, it must be confined to 
Practical ell-chosen persons and even divorced from 
always Ag ne The forms of knowledge must 
other: a bounded and well insulated from each 
with un ere must be no sparking across the forms 
ie outcomes. Specialization makes 
social ge safe and protects the vital principles of 
Biden Preferably knowledge should be trans- 
conc a context where the teacher has maximum 
tionshi or surveillance, as in hierarchical school rela- 
ledge ips or the university tutorial relation. Know- 

i and the principles of social or 

Sire is subdivided, well insulated and trans- 

kndviteds authorities who themselves view their own 

threate, ge or disciplines with the jealous eye of a 

ans aoe priesthood. (This applies much more to the 

Ed an to the sciences.) 3 
S ane in breadth, with its implications of mix- 
ania categories, arouses in educational guardians 
yi orrence and disgust like the sentiments aroused 
if Wen This is understandable because education 

Bisons arouses fears of the dissolution of the prin- 
a aed social order. Education in depth, the palpable 
lithic sion of purity of categories, creates mono- 

cati authority systems serving élitist functions; edu- 

on in breadth weakens authority systems Or 


der are made safe 
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ing of 
principles 


society. But monolithic societies are unlikely to 


velop education in breadth, in school systems with 


pronounced principles of organic solidari 


forms of social integration are inadequate to transmit 


collective beliefs and values. 

It might now be helpful to drop the terms mechani- 
cal and organic solidarity and refer instead to ‘closed’ 
and ‘open’ schools. 

Individuals, be they teachers or taught, may be able 
(under certain conditions) to make their own roles in 
a way never experienced before in the public sector of 
secondary education. But staff and students are likely 


to experience a sense of loss 
this, problems of boundary, continuity, order and 
ambivalence are likely to arise. This problem of the 
relationship between the transmission of belief and 
social organization is likely to be acute in large- 
scale ‘open’ church scl 
schoo! with its organic modes of social integration, 
its personalized forms of social control, the indeter- 
minacy of its belief and moral order (except at the 

general values) will strengthen the ad- 


level of very 
herence of the pupils to their age group as a major 
source of belief, relation and identity. Thus, is it 


possible that, as the open school moves further to- 
wards organic solidarity as its major principle of 
social integration, SO the pupils may move further to- 
wards the ‘closed’ society of the age group? Are the 
educational dropouts of the fifties to be replaced by 
the moral dropouts of the seventies? 

None of this should be taken in the spirit that 
yesterday there was order; today there is only flux. 
Neither should it be taken as a long sigh over the 
weakening of authority and its social basis. Rather we 
should be eager to explore changes in the forms of 
social integration in order to re-examine the basis for 
social control. This, as Durkheim p! i 
ago, isa central concern of asociology of education. 


Durkheim, Emile (1961) Moral Education. Collier-Mac- 


millan. 
Durkheim, Emile (1964) The Division of. 


Collier-Macmillan. 


‘Labour in Society. 


hools. It may be that the open © 


of structure and, with — A 


E oiris 


oo 


ideology in education: 


Section IV 
Curriculum and selection 


The . p 

RS in this section are concerned with the 
System A between activities within the educational 
hrough th their ideological and political contexts. 
Social dist Hi concept of ‘ideology’ they explore the 
which thi ribution of knowledge and suggest ways in 

ae s might be related to social structure. 
ledge pee age of Marx to the sociology of know- 
tween ntres on his theorizing of the relationships 
‘substru this economie production of a society (its 
Meher ae Ds its political and cultural production 
aces) Ek and its theoretical production 
lectual a Woe saw ideology (or culture) as an intel- 
aS a col le symbolic system (or aggregate of systems), 
os ection of answers to various basic questions. 
evel gurenons sprang not from inside the ideological 
econo ut from outside it—from the political and 
mic levels. He saw the distribution and differen- 


tiati F 
on of ideology and science in a society as im- 
er. The 


en features of its distribution of powi 
ification (of power and income) which results from 
tir access to control of economic means is 

re to the unequal distribution of ‘knowledge’. 

e swe the concept ‘ideology’ especially to signify 
classes owledge which is propagated by particular 
Was to preserve their self-interest. Social structure 
, therefore, for Marx, central to any sociology of 


Owledge. 
e concept of ideology, therefore, is related both 
and to the socio- 


meee 
Social structure and stratification 
to relate these two sorts 


of of knowledge. It helps us S 
a peg ey by pointing to one way in which concerns 
an are Society at the national level enter into principles 

Prejudices which inform thinking in and about 


education. It thereby gives us a method of inter- 
preting the content of education in terms of the social 
stratification approach and vice versa. Thus we 
may interpret ideology in terms of economics and 
politics and also the relevance of economics and poli- 
tics to the educational systeminterms ofideology. Since 
the educational system distributes and reproduces 
ideology, this is an appropriate method of analysis. 
The readings from Mannheim, Marx and Engels 
are designed to introduce the concept of ideology. 
Swift sets out an approach to understanding the rela- 
tions between the area of interaction between indi- 
viduals and the processes which operate at the level of 
the whole society. Those from Eliot, Leavis, Vaizey, 
Holbrook and Montessori are designed to illustrate 
three out of the four ideologies of education which 
we hope will be useful to students in so far as they 
provide perspectives for analysis as well as descrip- 
tions of the social thinking which constitutes an 


integral part of education. The fourth is exempli- 
reading for enrolled 


fied by two books which are set 

students of the Open University: Raymond Williams’s 
The Long Revolution and the Letter to 4 Teacher by 
the schoolchildren of Barbiana, The reading from 
Durkheim is included so as to focus the concept of 
ideology more sharply on the content of education: 
and those from Yeo, Jevons and Jackson illustrate its 
application. With the Coleman piece we return to a 
more traditional concern with the distribution of 
educational goods and services. This last piece will, we 
hope, be further illuminated by the perspectives on 
interaction, knowledge and ideology to be found in 


the previous readings. 


. 


, 


j ‘nature 
Source: 
(1936) (R 


roblems of ‘false Consciousness’ 


of reality henceforth 


Karl Mannheim, Ideology and 
outledge Paperback, 1960), 67-74. 


_ tion, and Marxism furnishes no exception to this 


significance. This point of view ultimately forces aot 
Tecognize that our axioms, our ontology, an d. We 
epistemology have been profoundly transforme a ai 
will limit ourselves in what follows to pol a8 
through what variations in meaning the concep! Rr 
ideology has Passed in the course of this trans 
ation. e 
We have already traced the development fr aei j 
particular to the total conception. This tende: nteni 
constantly being intensified. Instead of beine Aoao 
with showing that the adversary suffers from nie Jane, 
or distortions on a psychological or experiential p. o 
the tendency now is to subject his total prea og 
consciousness and thought to a thoroughs 
sociological analysis.1 fr nit 
long as one does not call his own Se ai 
question but regards it as absolute, while interpr" el 
his opponents’ ideal as a mere function of the S 
positions they occupy, the decisive step forwar' cha 
not yet been taken, It is true, of course, that in H i 
case the total conception of ideology is being f the 
since one is interested in analysing the structure Orel 
mind of one’s opponent in its totality, and is nee jo 
singling out a few isolated Propositions. But sinc | 
such an instance, one is interested merely in asocio gets 
cal analysis of the opponent’s ideas, one never jj 
beyond a highly restricted, or what I should like id 
a special, formulation of the theory. In conus the 
this special formulation, the general? form © the 
total conception of ideology is being used by iust 
analyst when he has the Courage to subject not J 
of view but all points of vi 
the ideological analysis. 


conception of ideology, according to Re ial 
thought of all parties in all epochs is of an ideo! osi- 
character. There is Scarcely a single intellectual P 


rule, 
Which has not changed through history and which 


sah E does not appear in many forms. Marx- 
r bo igo E AE pemes i 
the Se be E3 difficult for a Marxist to recognize 
it] 
the ithe emergence of the general formulation of 
ideology d pepion of ideology, the simple theory of 
eas ee ops into the sociology of knowledge. 
is transformed i the intellectual armament? of a party 
intellectual hi into a method of research in social and 
social grou erie generally. To begin with, a given 
Seinsrebords iscovered the ‘situational determination’ 
quently th lenheit) of its opponents’ ideas. Subse- 
an a peace of this fact is elaborated into 
oteti or sive principle according to which the 
ife conditi e group is seen as arising out of its 
sociological is Thus, it becomes the task of the 
Tegard for istory of thought to analyse without 
existing sı Hin ty biases all the factors in the actually 
his Ren situation which may infiuence thought. 
© provide gically oriented history of ideas is destined 
Whole hi modern men with a revised view of the 
It is orca process. 
ception of id then, that in this connection the con- 
this meani ideology takes on a new meaning. Out of 
investigation two alternative approaches to ideological 
owing n arise. The first is to confine oneself to 
the iat aa co the interrelationships between 
Position a point of view held and the social 
every Ha aay This involves the renunciation of 
Which one tion to expose or unmask those views with 
ae is in disagreement. 
forced aes to expose the views ©. 
absolute make one’s own view appear infallible and 
ones which is a procedure altogether to be avoided 
tion, These a specifically non-evaluative investiga- 
combine ccona possible approach is nevertheless to 
epistemol uch a non-evaluative analysis with a definite 
approach the; Viewed from the angle of this second 
© the pane are two separate and distinct solutions 
She ons em of what constitutes reliable knowledge 
Other solution may be termed relationism, and the 
i relativism. 
Belson on is a product of the modern historical- 
nition EA procedure which is based on the recog- 
heet at all historical thinking is bound up with the 
unde e position in life of the thinker (Standortsge- 
'ndenheit des Denkers). But relativism combines 
insight with an older 


the 

„Cory of knowledge which was as yet unaware of the 
xistence and modes of 

after 


f another, one is 


position 2 x 2=4. This older type 


u 

Pon the subjective stand-poin 
Telative? hich were, hence, merely 
lative’. Relativism, then, owes its existence to the 
crepancy between this newly-won insight into the 


mi 
actual processes of thought and 
eae yet seen of this n 

fe w wish to emancipate ourselves from this rel 

sm we must seek to understand with the aid o 

sociology of knowled: iti ans 
wledge that it is not epistemology in 
any absolute sense but rather a certain historically _ 
transitory type of epistemology which is in confie 
with the type of thought oriented to the social sii 
tion. Actually, epistemology is as intimately EN 
in the social process as is the totality of our thinkin 
and it will make progress to the extent that it ae 
master the complications arising out of the changi 
structure of thought. E 

A modern theory of knowledge which takes account 
of the relational as distinct from the merely relative 
character of all historical knowledge must start with 
the assumption that there are spheres of thought in 
which it is impossible to concei 
existing independently of the values and position 
of the subject and unrelated to the social context, 
Even a god could not formulate a proposition on 
historical subjects like 2 X 2 = 4, for what is intelligible 
in history can be formulated only with reference to 
problems and conceptual constructions which them- 
selves arise in the flux of historical experience. 

Once we recognize that all historical knowledge is 
relational knowledge, and can only be formulated ` 
with reference to the position of the observer, we are 
faced, once more, with the task of discriminating 
between what is true and what is false in such 
knowledge. The question then arises: 
standpoint vis-a-vis of history offers the best chance 
for reaching an optimum of truth? In any case, at this 
stage the vain hope of discovering truth in a form 
which is independent of an historically and socially 
determined set of meanings will have to be given up. ` 
The problem is by no means solved when we have 
arrived at this conclusion, but we are, at least, in a 
better position to state the actual problems which 


arise in a more unrestricted manner. 
we have to distinguish two ty of approach to 
ideological inquiry arising upon the level of the general- 
total conception of ideology: first, the approach 
characterized by freedom from yalue-judgments and, 
second, the epistemological ani metaphysically 

the time being we 


oriented normative approach. For 
estion of whether in the latter 
relation- 


shall not raise the qu h 
approach we are dealing with relativism Or 


ism. 
total conception of 
ly in those historical 
and for the sake 
of the simp! no judgments are 
pronounced as to th f the ideas to be 
discovering 


treated. This approac! ; 
tain mental structures and the 


life-situations in W 
ask ourselves how it comes abou 
es rise to a given 


social situation givi 
Thus the ideological element in h 


nm 


ve of absolute truth 


which social 


Tn the following y 


AST 
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viewed at this level, is always bound up with the 
existing life-situation of the thinker. According to 
this view human thought arises, and operates, not ina 
social vacuum but in a definite social milieu. 

We need not regard it as a source of error that all 
thought is so rooted. Just as the individual who 
participates in a complex of vital social relations with 
other men thereby enjoys a chance of obtaining amore 
precise and penetrating insight into his fellows, so a 
given point of view and a given set of concepts, be- 
cause they are bound up with and grow out of a certain 
social reality, offer, through intimate contact with this 
reality, a greater chance of revealing its meaning. (The 
example cited earlier showed that the proletarian- 
Socialistic point of view was in a particularly favour- 
able position to discover the ideological elements in its 
adversaries’ thought.) The circumstance, however, that 
thought is bound by the social- and life-situation in 
which it arises creates handicaps as well as oppor- 
tunities. It is clearly impossible to obtain an inclusive 
insight into problems if the observer or thinker is 
confined to a given place in society. For instance, as 


itself into the sociology of knowledge, It seems in- 
herent in the historical Process itself that the narrow- 


recognized is an j 
historical-sociological 
increasingly difficult to 
as absolutes, 


Having arrived at this recognition it becomes 


Pee Tey eye ae ee 


GARRI a ' 


necessary also to remember that the fact that we 
speak about social and cultural life in terms of values 
is itself an attitude peculiar to our time. The notion of 
‘value’ arose and was diffused from economics, where 
the conscious choice between values was the starting- 
point of theory. This idea of value was later trans- 
ferred to the ethical, aesthetic, and religious spheres, 
which brought about a distortion in the description © 
the real behaviour of the human-being in thes? 
spheres. Nothing could be more wrong than to des- 
cribe the real attitude of the individual when enjoying 
a work of art quite unreflectively, or when aca 
according to ethical patterns inculcated in him sine 
childhood, in terms of Conscious choice between values: 
The view which holds that all cultural life is a 
Orientation towards objective values is just one mor’ 
illustration of a typically modern rationalistic dis 
regard for the basic irrational mechanisms whic 
govern man’s relation to his world. Far from oe 
permanently valid the interpretation of culture re 
terms of objective values is really a peculiar characte! i 
istic of the thought of our own time, But even grantni 
for the moment that this conception had some merih 
the existence of certain formal realms of values P 
their specific structure would be intelligible only v 
reference to the concrete situations to which they be n 
relevance and in which they are valid.6 There is, theni 
no norm which can lay claim to formal validity oa 
which can be abstracted as a constant universal form 
element from its historically changing content. an 
Today we have arrived at the point where we se 
see clearly that there are differences in modes, 
thought, not only in different historical periods hat 
also in different cultures. Slowly it dawns upon us iD 
not only does the content of thought change but 4 i 
its categorical structure, Only very recently has in 
become possible to investigate the hypothesis that, 
the past as well as in the present, the dominant mo 
of thought are supplanted by new categories when bt- 
social basis of the group, of which these theres 
forms are characteristic, disintegrates or is tra 
formed under the impact of social change. ises 
Research in the sociology of knowledge proni g 
to reach a stage of exactness if only because nowo 
else in the realm of culture is the interdependence 10 n 
shifts of meaning and emphasis so clearly evident Fo 
Precisely determinable as in thought itself. nd 
thought is a Particularly sensitive index of social F 
cultural change. The variation in the meaning 
words and the multiple connotations of every concep, 
reflect polarities of mutually antagonistic schemes 
life implicit in these nuances of meaning.” we 
Nowhere in the realm of social life, however, 40 oe 
encounter such a clearly traceable interdependon 
and sensitivity to change and varying emphasis Eee 
the meaning of words, The word and the meant 
that attaches to it is truly a collective reality. cs 
slightest nuance in the total system of thought LORE 
berates in the individual word and the shades of 
meaning it carries. The word binds us to the whole 


Seamed and, at the same time, mirrors the totality 
Se nae When, in communicating with others, 
nee a common level of understanding the word can 
But oa iron out individual differences of meaning. 
Fae necessary, the word may become an 
and saa in emphasizing the differences in meaning 

unique experiences of each individual. It 


Notes 


1 Thi; 
pees meant to imply that for certain aspects of 
of fas of everyday life the particular conception 
We an is inapplicable. 
Pa a another distinction to our earlier one of 
[eet ar and total’, namely that of ‘special and 
aeo While the first distinction concerns the 
entire n as to whether single isolated ideas or the 
the pening is to be seen as ideological, and whether 
manifest situation conditions merely the psychological 
to the ations of concepts, or whether iteven penetrates 
ae onological meanings, in the distinction of special 
thou e renea the decisive question is whether the 
of o t of all groups (including our own) or only that 
3 CE E adversaries is recognized as socially determined. 
ve e Marxist expression ‘To forge the intellectual 
apons of the proletariat.” 
eae term ‘situational determination of knowledge’ I 
an to differentiate the propagandistic from the 
ic sociological content of the ideological concept. 


1 We JELP RE 

may then serve as a means for detecting the origina 
and novel increments that arise in the co of the 
history of culture, thereby adding previously impe 
ceptible values to ‘the scale of human experience. In 
all of these investigations use will be made of the total 
and general conception of ideology in its non-evalu- 


ative sense. 


5 Cf. Max Weber, Wirtschaft und Gesellschaft. Grundriss 
der Sozialékonomik, part iii, 794, dealing with the 
social conditions which are requisite to the genesis of 


the moral. 

6 Cf. E. Lask, Die Logik der Philosophie und die Kate- 
gorienlehre (Tübingen 1911), uses the term hingelten in 
order to explain that categorical forms are not valid in 
themselves but only with reference to their always 
changing content which inevitably reacts upon their 
nature. 

7 For this reason the sociological analysis of meanings 

will play a significant role in the following studies. We 

may suggest here that such an analysis might be de- 
veloped into a symptomatology based upon the principle 
that in the social realm, if we can learn to observe 
carefully, we can see that each element of the situation 
which we are analysing contains and throws light upon 


the whole. 
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~ 27 The German ideol ogy 
= Karl Marx and Friedrich Engels - 


History is nothing but the Succession of the separate 
generations, each of which exploits the materials, the 
capital funds, the productive forces handed down to it 
by all preceding generations and thus, on the one 
hand, continues the traditional activity in completely 


Person ranking with other Persons’ (to 
Consciousness, Criticism, the Unique’, etc.), while 
what is designated with the wor ‘destiny’, ‘goal’, 
‘germ’, or ‘idea’ of earlier history is nothing more than 


wit: ‘Self- 


later history, 
The further the Separate spheres, which act on one 
another, extend in the Course of this development, the 


System, caused the Germans to 


Source: Karl Marx and Friedrich E: 


ngels, The German Ideolo, i 
Lawrence & Wishart (1965), 60-5, at 


indeed a mere abstract act on the part of the bee 
consciousness’, the world spirit, or of any our 
metaphysical Spectre, but a quite material, empirica an 
Verifiable act, an act the proof of which every int 
vidual furnishes as he comes and goes, eats, dr 
and clothes himself, the 
The ideas of the Tuling class are in every epoch : 
ruime Wess 4.6) the. class which io the ruling 
material force of Society is at the same time its galine 
intellectual force, The class which has the means s 
material production at its disposal, has control 
same time over the means of mental produckom 
so that thereby, generally speaking, the ideas of tho t 
who lack the means of mental production are subjec 
to it. The ruling ideas are nothing more than the id 5 
expression of the dominant material relationships, 
the dominant material relationships grasped as ideas; 
hence of the relationships which make the one class 
the ruling one, therefore, the ideas of its dominans 
The individuals composing the ruling class posea 
among other things consciousness, and therefor 
ink. In so far, therefore, as they rule as a class ig 
determine the extent and compass of an epoch, it 
self-evident that they do this in its whole ea 
hence among other things rule also as thinkers, 
Producers of ideas, and regulate the production ane 
distribution of the ideas of their age: thus the 


SO; iveli 
Source of livelihood), while the others’ attitude to these 


ideas Tet 2 
ce ions is more passive and receptive, 
class and ia an the active members of this 
about themsel s time to make up illusions and ideas 
even develo ves. Within this class this cleavage can 
between ibe tage a certain opposition and hostility 
of a practical L para which, however, in the case 
endangered, collision, in which the class itself is 
Sici issn automatically comes to nothing, in 
ruling ideas ere also vanishes the semblance that the 
ad a powe: Tsi not the ideas of the ruling class and 
Qisien i istinct from the power of this class. The 
ee S ideas in a particular period 
about the pre e existence of a revolutionary class; 
ad eee for the latter sufficient has already 
the ee the course of history we detach 
itself and alte ruling class from the ruling class 
if We confin ibute to them an independent existence, 
ideas were Fa ourselves to saying that these or those 
ing ise at a given time, without bother- 
t ein about the conditions of production and 
individuals rs of these ideas, if we thus ignore the 
of the i cee world conditions which are the source 
time that ny we can say, for instance, that during the 
nour, Jo e aristocracy was dominant, the concepts 
cos tiie etc, were dominant, during the domin- 
ete. The a aha the concepts freedom, equality, 
to be so Ee class itself on the whole imagines this 
to all hist s conception of history, which is common 
century e particularly since the eighteenth 
enon ihat 1 necessarily come up against the phenom- 
ideas aa Ree abstract ideas hold sway, i.e. 
Sality, For increasingly take on the form of univer- 
of one r each new class which puts itself in the place 
to Se before it, is compelled, merely in order 
the mei ae a its aim, to represent its interest as 
that is on interest of all the members of society, 
the for expressed in ideal form: it has to give its ideas 
only FAR of universality, and represent them as the 
a revol ional, universally valid ones. The class making 
tee appears from the very start, if only 
the re it is opposed to a class, not as a class but as 
a Shee of the whole of society; it appears as 
DANA e mass of society confronting the one ruling 
-* Tt can do this because, to start with, its interest 
lictive more connected with the common interest of 
Of hi awe non-ruling classes, because under the pressure 
erto existing conditions its interest has not yet 
parti able to develop as the particular interest of a 
arene class. Its victory, therefore, benefits also 
Winn individuals of the other classes which are not 
now ing a dominant position, but only in so far as it 
puts these individuals in a position to raise them- 

* 
ei Marginal note by Marx] Universality corresponds to (1) the 
Course, ta the state, (2) the competition, world-wide inter- 
, etc., (3) the great numerical strength of the ruling class, 
the beginning this 


@) ete., 
i ibe illusion of the common interests (in 
of labo (5) thedelusion of theideologistsand the division 


thereby made it possible for man; ja 
raise themselves above the rolen AA o ENA 
far as they became bourgeois. Every new class, there- 
fore, achieves its hegemony only on a broader basis 
than that of the class ruling previously, whereas the 
opposition of the non-ruling class against the new 
ruling class later develops all the more sharply and 
profoundly. Both these things determine the fact that 
the struggle to be waged against this new ruling class, 
in its turn, aims at a more decided and radical negation 4 
of the previous conditions of society than could all 
previous classes which sought to rule. 

This whole semblance, that the rule of a certain 
class is only the rule of certain ideas, comes to a 
natural end, of course, as soon as class rule in general 
ceases to be the form in which society is organized, 
that is to say, as soon as it is no longer necessary to 
represent a particular interest as general or the 
‘general interest’ as ruling. 

Once the ruling ideas have been separated from the 
ruling individuals and, above all, from the relation- 
ships which result from a given stage of the mode of 
production, and in this way the conclusion has been 
reached that history is always under the sway of 
ideas, it is very easy to abstract from these various 
ideas ‘the idea’, the notion, etc. as the dominant 
force in history, and thus to understand all these 
separate ideas and concepts as ‘forms of self-determin- 
ation’ on the part of the concept developing in history. 
It follows then naturally, too, that all the relation- 
ships of men can be derived from the concept of man, 
man as conceived, the essence of man, Man. This 
has been done by the speculative philosophers. 
Hegel himself confesses at the end of the Geschichts- 


philosophie that he ‘has considered the progress of the 
has represented in history the ‘true 


concept only, and 
theodicy’. Now one can ck again to the producers 
of the ‘concept’, to ideologists and 


go ba 


of proving t 
(hierarchy Stirner calls 
following three efforts. 

No. 1. One must separate the ideas of those ruling 
for empirical reasons, under empirical conditions and 
as empirical individuals, from these actual rulers, and 
thus recognize the rule of ideas or illusions in history. 

No. 2. One must bring an order into this rule of 
ideas, probe a mystical connection among the succes 
sive ruling ideas, which is managed by understanding — 
them as ‘acts of self-determination on the part of the 
concept’ (this is possible because by virtue of their 
empirical basis these ideas are really connected with 
one another and because, conceived as mere ideas, they 
become self-distinctions, distinctions m: 

No. 3. To remove the mystical appearance 


ade by thought). 
of this 


We 


“self-determining Concept’ it is changed into a person 
—'Self-Consciousness’—or, to appear thoroughly 
materialistic, into a series of persons, who represent 
the ‘concept’ in history, into the ‘thinkers’, the ‘philo- 
sophers’, the ideologists, who again are understood as 
the manufacturers of history, as the ‘council of 
guardians’, as the rulers.* Thus the whole body of 
materialistic elements has been removed from history 
and now full rein can be given to the speculative 
steed. 


Whilst in ordinary life every shopkeeper is very 


* [Marginal note by Marx] Man=the ‘rational human spirit’. 


well able to distinguish between what somebody 
professes to be and what he really is, our historians 
have not yet won even this trivial insight. They take 
every epoch at its word and believe that everything it 
says and imagines about itself is true, 

This historical method which reigned in Germany, 
and especially the reason why, must be understood 
from its connection with the illusion of ideologists in 
general, e.g. the illusions of the jurists, politicians (of 
the practical statesmen among them, too), from the 
dogmatic dreamings and distortions of these fellows; 
this is explained perfectly easily from their practical 
Position in life, their job, and the division of labour. 


28 
economy 


Karl Marx 
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A contribution to the critique of poli ical 


In the soci : 
into Pt a production which men carry on they enter 
Pendent o be da that are indispensable and inde- 
correspond t eir will; these relations of production 
material po o a definite stage of development of their 
relations rier of production, The sum total of these 
Structure of production constitutes the economic 
tise legal an a tie real foundation, on which 
correspond d political superstructures and to which 
Samia lefinite forms of social consciousness. 
general char production in material life determines the 
Processes ire of the social, political and spiritual 
that dete e. It is not the consciousness of men 
eir social ines their existence, but, on the contrary, 
His) Ave ation sire that determines their conscious- 
forces of rtainstageof theirdevelopment, the material 
É existi production in society come in conflict with 
ing relations of production, or—what is but 


a le 7 
gal expression for the same thing—with the 
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property relations within which they had been at 
work before. From forms of development of the forces 
of production these relations turn into their fetters. 
Then comes the period of social revolution. With the 
change of the economic foundation the entire immense 

r less rapidly transformed. In 


superstructure is more ©: 
considering such transformations the distinction 


should always be made between the material trans- 
formation of the economic conditions of production 
which can be determined with the precision of natural 
science, and the legal, political, religious, aesthetic 
or philosophic—in short ideological forms in which 
men become conscious of this conflict and fight it 
out. Just as our opinion of an individual is not based 
on what he thinks of himself, so can we not judge of 
such a period of transformation by its own conscious- 
ness; on the contrary, this consciousness must rather 
be explained from the contradictions of material life, 
from the existing conflict between the social forces of 
production and the relations of production. 


What consequences for the developing child follow 
from differences in Social experience? Perhaps the 
heatest of the early British Studies on this question 
was carried out by Fraser (1959), who showed that a 


based upon their position in the system of Stratifica- 
tion, 


_ Manipulating certain kinds 
Ac Whether it is the humidity, the Sequence of electric 
ri 
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shocks, the heat, the density of inhabitants in the ce 
the breed of rat, atmospheric pressure during es is 
or whatever, which ‘really’ produces the conditio: N 
not known. Of course, the response of an ma hea 
mental psychologist would be to point out thai nd 
is not the way to conduct an experiment. Eac cht 
these factors should be treated as an indepen In 
Variable, while all the others were Control 
analysis of social class, this means that each sata 
class is to be looked upon as a unique ibe is 
Variables. Within its context any single varial ei 
related to another in ways which are dependent ei 3 
their joint positions in the matrix. To put it in the TE 
simplest way, factor X might be found to influ in 
ability Y in situation 4, but to have no ere Ai 
Situation B. A factor which is important to educa at 
achievement in the lowest social class may be scant i 
in the middle stratum, This destroys our hope tha i 
factor X can be isolated which is simply a cause 
Y (Farber 1965; Swift 1967), ‘5 raised 
A vitally important methodological issue is r a 
here, because so much of our research is based upe 
an assumption that associations between factors me 
achievement will be linear and present in all o by 
situations, Further point is added to this criticii ag 
Child (1966), who showed that children of P 
from the top and the bottom of the status con eñ 
were significantly more introverted than chil 
whose parents were in the middle of it. tive 
e point underlying the theoretical perspec sith 
upon stratification is that when we are concerned is 
describing the Social environment of individuals bs 
elating it to their development, a social class we an 
i. upon as a summarizing variable and no oat 
effective influencing factor. As one of the torens 
exponents of social class analysis has written (Ko 
1963, 471): 


Social class has proved to be so useful a conen 
use it refers to more than simple educatio: 
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level, or occupation, or any of the large number 

of correlated variables. It is so useful because it 

ars the reality that the intricate interplay of 

i in variables creates different basic conditions 

Mart: at different levels of the social order. 

aes bers of different social classes, by virtue of 

A ying (or suffering) different conditions of life, 
ome to see the world differently—to develop 

3 erent conceptions of social reality, different 
pirations and hopes and fears, different 

conceptions of the desirable. i 


eae is an over-simplification, because social 
ihe co © not exist as discrete entities around which 
naive pee to draw clear boundaries. They are 
at ae abstractions from reality. In real life, the 
ae rs shade into each other and are obscured 
othar P esence of other social abstractions describing 
: actors; While it is analytically reasonable to 
oaeee s ubenltore of a social class, we can 
Erone istinguish a subculture founded upon 
i Git ors or sheer historical accident (Roach 
equate pi n 1967). It would be a great mistake to 
subculture example, the working-class fisherman 
Ahen of Hull with the working-class miner 
(1966) : of south Wales. Nevertheless, Kahan et al. 
simple ae Produced some recent proof that the 
a e r between white-collar and manual jobs is 
imila a y real one in the British population. 
will not tly, a single occupational or income category 
A Reread, produce a subculture in the ac- 
People nse of the word. All bus conductors or all 
subeult earning £1,000-1,100 a year do not form a 
criterion o The problem, therefore, is to devise a 
collectie according to which the most meaningful 
"pita of the relevant factors can be grouped. 
ately ve vods meaningful’ and ‘relevant’ are deliber- 
Problem here to emphasize the difficulties of the 
PRI The meaningfulness will depend upon the 
ER at among the factors on the one hand, and 
stroctan the factors and important aspects of social 
i © on the other. Relevance relates to the extent 
ch a factor actually does influence school 


bat aot deal of the necessary research has not yet 
Which lone; but there are many pointers to the way in 
rues we will have to move if we are to try and specify 
Two ee aa by which adaptation comes about. 
Starii; eas of research which promise increased under- 
è ing will be dealt with in the remaining sections. 
antes the views which people hold of education 
to ha e influence which linguistic forms are believed 
ve upon the development of cognitive skills. 


The Perception of education and aspiration 


fos Probably true that all groups, except those to be 
ee in the more alienated of slum cultures, would 
i a agree at the verbal level that education is a 

od thing. On the other hand, there is no doubt 
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that the degres of conviction behind the statemi 
varies enormously. The evidence of research shows 


fairly conclusively that the more highly parents value 
education, the more they will support their child’s — 


educational endeavours and the more likely he is to 
succeed (Banfield et al. 1966; Douglas 1964; Wall et 
al. 1962). Furthermore, the more the child succeeds, 
the more likely he is to go on succeeding (Robinson 
1964). But this is a very crude way of describing 2 
very subtle set of processes. What do we mean 
when we say education is a good thing? Clearly there 
are at least two kinds of criteria by which we can view 
its goodness: (a) education as an end in itself; and (b) 
education as a means to other ends. The stereotype in 
teaching folk-lore of an ‘educogenic’ environment 
contains an emphasis on the first aspect of judgment. 
On the other hand, most people actually have a view 
of education as a means to other ends. Education is 
for getting good jobs. In teaching children how to 
behave, it makes possible a quieter and more success- 
ful period of child-rearing for parents, and so on. 
We must also take into account differences, which are 
often based on class, in perception of what success 
actually is (Katz 1964; Lambert and Klineberg 
1964). If we are to discover the mechanisms by which 
educational achievement is brought about, we will 
have to distinguish between the different conceptions 
of education and their relation to achievement motiva- 
tion. Grossly we say that there are small sections of the 
middle classes where belief in education as an end in 
itself is more important to people than their know- 
ledge that it is also a means to certain practical ends, 
Proportionately similar but numerically Jarger sections. 
of the working class do not even conceive of it as a 
good thing, or are more likely to think of it as a 


bad thing, especially for girls. 

We have seen that we must look for differences in 
ideas about what education is for; we can also expect 
to find differences in ideas about what it is. Obviously 
these two ways of ‘seeing’ education are related. 
Perhaps they are simply different aspects of the same 
generalized ‘attitude towards education’. Nevertheless, 
we must be prepared for greatly differing pictures in 
the minds of parents about what actually goes on in 
education. Working-class students are often amu: 
their parents’ ideas of what happens to 
ossible that if their parents 
inclined to dis- _ 


Jackson and Marsden 1961; Kahl 1953; Rosen 1956; 
Sewell et al. 1957; Stacey 1965; Swift 1967; R. H. 
Turner 1966). It is also probable that they try harder 


at all tasks, presumably because of the view of 
‘themselves in relation to task’ which they are taught 
(Hyman 1953; Rosen and d’Andrade 1959). It has 


even been suggested (Davis 1948) that the child-rearing 
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methods and stresses of middle-class life tend to pro- 
duce a higher level of anxiety about all forms of 
achievement, but research has failed to confirm the 
hypothesis for Britain (Himmelweit 1955). 

It is a truism, but an important one, to say that 
whether or not middle-class child-training produces 
generalized anxiety, it teaches the habits of responsi- 
bility (Clausen and Williams 1963; E. Cohen, 1965; 
Dale and Griffith 1966), restraint of physical aggres- 
sion (Fraser 1959) and the extended time-span of 
attention to the world which is vitally necessary to 
educational adaptation (Campbell 1952; Elder 1965; 
Sugarman 1966). This is supported by an important 
rational process which inevitably follows from the 
‘instrumental’ and individualistic life-orientations of 
middle-class parents (Bernstein 1965; Strauss 1962; 
Sugarman 1966). Their manifestations of love for the 
child are intelligently linked to the actual achievement 
of what are thought to be appropriate skills. From a 
different point of view this has been called emotional 
blackmail, but its success in achieving its short-term 
objective is undisputed. 

In contrast, the child-training of the lower classes 
tends to emphasize unthinking acceptance of authority 


physical punishment, 


3 > 
inconsistent, vengeful 


and violent. Children tend to 


authority of the teachers, supports school activities in 
a comprehending way, and So on. The problem with 


i. 


are dissatisfied with the status they have achieved. 
They feel themselves to be able, but are convinced 
that promotion or social mobility does not depend 
upon ability. Connections and qualifications are better 
explanations. Commitment to education is very strong, 
but it is different from that found in the stereotypical 
‘good’ home where education is seen to be intellectu- 
ally liberating. In this Situation it is seen to be socially 
liberating. Educational Certificates are only a means to 
an end of social mobility, 

Discipline of the children is traditional as a result 
of the need to Project or ‘introject’ (Argyle 1964; 
Argyle and Robinson 1962) frustrated ambitions on 
to the child. At the same time, parents will have some 
understanding of the financial and social rewards 
which are open to the socially mobile. They will also 
have an adequate understanding of what is involved in 
Successful school adaptation, even though, for reasons 
which they can usually explain, they were only 
initially successful themselves. Finally, and perhaps 
most importantly, they will not have the common 
working-class view of the middle and upper middle 
Classes; that is, they will not look upon people of these 
Strata as basically different from themselves. All these: 
attitudes provide a climate which is likely to produce a 
high degree of achievement motivation, 


Modes of Speech and cognitive skills 


There is much more to successful adaptation than the 
desire to adapt; it is not only a question, that is, O 
holding positive evaluations and cathexes of ena 
ptation is a Consequence of a series of implicit 
and explicit accepting decisions made by other mem 
bers of the organization over a period of time. 
decisions are evaluations based on many race ie 
Social behaviour, Amongst them exhibited cognitive 
skills are clearly of the first importance. To put D 
crudely, the existing members of the group (schoo 
will tend to value thinking and valuing skills which ar 
most like the ones they possess themselves. From the 
point of view of social class analysis we have to as 2 
how the different social classes encourage the develop 
ment of those thinking skills which have a bearing on 
Successful school adaptation. Research at this aia 
of complexity is non-existent in Britain. However, On 
of the best developed and most widely accept 
theories Concerning such processes has been suggeste 
by Bernstein (1964, 1965), who posits the existence 4 
two types of ‘linguistic code’, elaborated and restricted- 
The elaborated code makes precise use of words = 
communicate meaning, and a person who speaks a 
this way develops habits and skills in thinking whic! 
encourage him to view the environment as a structure 
to be manipulated. The restricted code, on the other 
hand, requires its user to employ gesture, intonation 
and posture to communicate adequately. As a reat 
of this, a more emotional, less predictable approac® 
to coping with the environment is encouraged. ax 
nitive and social skills so produced tend to be of th 


kin i 

Anih are not valued in education. It is not too 
Teaches ee ieee rua to say that the lower 

continuum i 

ee only a restricted code. Sree Neale 
view is Shee factor from an educational point of 
Phen aan stein’s argument that for a child sensitive 
of a al e code ‘school experience is one 
that the ES and social development’. He suggests 
mech and joules code mediates between the environ- 
channel the 7 individual’s experience of it, so as to 
directions. Tn evelopment of his thought in specific 
code learns i arguing that the user of the elaborated 
around him os an instrumental view of the world 
more than r ernstein is concerned with very much 
the devels modes of communication. He is describing 
linguistic Se a of intelligent behaviour in which the 
Unfort ode plays a part of unknown importance. 
aA Bernstein’s work has received very 
E pra validation. This has not been through 

kaise RA in a most persuasive theory, but 
Will be nec sheer complexity of the research which 
devised E oar One such empirical test has been 
suppor? fa arren (1966), who reports ‘a measure of 
addition, ¢ r certain cognitive aspects of the theory. In 
isafoot A great deal of social-psychological research 
cru dely X ich promises animprovementin our present 
cognitive ‘onceived ideas about the development of 

eee (Bruner et al. 1966; Triandis 1964). 
Necessary in has argued that his theory does not 
Which E evaluate the quality of symbolization 
‘carries i restricted code is thought to produce: it 
Metaphor own aesthetic ... will tend to develop a 
an dre range of considerable power, simplicity 
Seems RS vitality and rhythm’. Nevertheless, it 
some jo sible to argue that the conditions of life in 
Minnis subcultures are intellectually less 
efficienc ng. They conduce to lower levels of intellectual 
Teasonin, and lower standards of judgment and 
conditio g. This can come about through inadequate 
playa a for physical functioning—poverty may still 
asug Part. Again, there is no research backing for such 
gestion, but the possibility must be kept open. 
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Conclusion 


This paper has attempted to develop a perspective, 
according to which the well-known head-counting 
association between social class and variations in 
school achievement may be used as a basis for investi- 
gation of the social and psychological processes which 
go to make up the system of education. The crucial 
distinction to be made is that between social class 
analysis as an aspect of societal functioning and the 
influence of cultural experience upon educational 
adaptiveness of the child. 

Once we begin to concentrate upon the latter kind 
of question, we must place the social class background 
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group and so on are all important aspects of the total 
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the demands of school when he starts going to it. 
There is a large amount of British and American 


research which can provide data on the extent to 
d can be said to influence 


which family backgroun 

ideas about education and the need to achieve in it. 
But this is only the superficial aspect of the process of 
adaptation. We have also to consider how cultural 
experience provides the individual with the cognitive, 
cathectic and evaluative habits of thought which are 
important in the process of education. When we have 
done this, we will be in a better position to decide 
whether the explicit and implicit demands of the school 
system, as they are manifested in consequences upon 
children, are relevant to our aims for education. 
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= 80 The class and the élite. 


T. S. Eliot 


Tt woul 
culture acto according to the account of levels of 
Primitive so forward . . . that among the more 
marked onei the higher types exhibit more 
Members nares of function amongst their 
We find that n the lower types.* At a higher stage still, 
others, and ATE functions are more honoured than 
classes, in w E aiviron promotes the development of 
are accorded ch higher honour and higher privilege 
Rag isi oer merely to the person as functionary 
Possesseg a fi r of the class, And the class itself 
E total cai acion, that of maintaining that part of 
class, We se ure of the society which pertains to that 
Society qa to try to keep in mind, that in a healthy 
culture is to qo of a particular level of 
intains it ee benefit, not merely of the class which 
Of this ae ut of the society as a whole. Awareness 
tire of 4 a prevent us from supposing that the 
Society as a ugar class is something superfluous to 
posing that whole, or to the majority, and from sup- 
equally b a is something which ought to be shared 
‘higher’ H other classes. It should also remind the 
vival of Rio at ie so far as any such exists, that the sur- 
is EE E ure in which it is particularly interested 
People upon the health of the culture of the 
Tt has now become a commonplace of contemporary 
hi heat that a society thus articulated is not the 
indeed feng to which we may aspire; but that it is 
eventuall s nature of things for a progressive society 
also wit at A overcome these divisions, and that it is 
théstore'a i e power of our conscious direction, and 
classless an duty incumbent upon us, to bring about a 
reece ociety. But while it is generally supposed that r 
ae ( 1048 ioy Notes Towards the Definition of Culture, 
,— am anxious to avoid speaki i ii imi: 
eS ua higher (ote vas A brodon o P 
have ea H E the differences, we infer that some 
ch we observe: but sage siaina o ey enee Pea 
not concerned with that development. paaiine 


class, in any sense which maintains associations of the 
past, will disappear, jt is now the opinion of some of 
the most advanced minds that some qualitative dif- 
ferences between individuals must still be recognized 

and that the superior individuals must be formed into 
suitable groups, endowed with appropriate powers, 
and perhaps with varied emoluments and honours. 
Those groups, formed of individuals apt for powers of 
government and administration, will direct the public 
life of the nation; the individuals composing them will 
be spoken of as ‘leaders’. There will be groups con- 
cerned with art, and groups concerned with science, 
and groups concerned with philosophy, as well as 
groups consisting of men of action: and these groups 
are what we call élites. 

It is obvious, that while in the present state of society 
there is found the voluntary association of like- 
minded individuals, and association based upon 
common material interest, or common occupation or 
profession, the élites of the future will differ in one 
important respect from any that we know: they will 
replace the classes of the past, whose positive func- 
tions they will assume. This transformation is not 
always explicitly stated. There are some philosophers 
who regard class divisions as intolerable, and others 
who regard them merely as moribund. The latter may 
simply ignore class, in their design for an élite- 
governed society, and say that the élites will ‘be drawn 
from all sections of society’. But it would seem that as 
we perfect the means for identifying at an early age, 
educating for their future role, and settling into posi- 
tions of authority, the individuals who will form the 
élites, all former class distinctions will become a mere 
shadow or vestige, and the only social distinction of 
rank will be between the élites and the rest of the com- 
munity, unless, as may happen, there is to be an order 
of precedence and prestige amongst the several élites 
themselves. , 

However moderately and unobtrusively the doctrine 
of élites is put, it implies a radical transformation of 


# 
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society. Superficially, it appears to aim at no-more 
than what we must all desire—that all positions in 
society should be occupied by those who are best 
fitted to exercise the functions of the positions. We 
have all observed individuals occupying situations in 
life for which neither their character nor their intellect 
qualified them, and so placed only through nominal 
education, or birth or consanguinity. No honest man 
but is vexed by such a spectacle. But the doctrine of 
élites implies a good deal more than the rectification 
of such injustice. It posits an atomic view of society, 

` The philosopher whose views on the subject of 
élites deserve the closest attention, both for their own 
value and because of the influence they exert, is the late 
Dr Karl Mannheim. It is, for that matter, Dr Mann- 
heim who has founded the fortunes, in this country, of 
the term élite. I must remark that Dr Mannheim’s 
description of culture is different from that given in the 
previous chapter of this essay. He says (Man and 
Society, 81): 


A sociological investigation of culture in liberal 
society must begin with the life of those who 
create culture, i.e. the intelligentsia and their 
position within society as a whole, 


According to the account which I have given, a 
‘culture’ is conceived as the creation of the society as a 
whole: being, from another aspect, that which makes it 
a society. It is not the creation of any one part of that 
society. The function of what Dr Mannheim would 
call the culture-creating Sroups, according to my 
account, would be rather to bring about a further 
development of the culture in Organic complexity: 
culture at a more conscious level, but still the same 
culture. This higher level of culture must be thought 
of both as valuable in itself, and as enriching of the 
lower levels: thus the movement of culture would pro- 
ceed in a kind of cycle, each class nourishing the 
others. 

This is, already, a difference of some importance. 
My next observation is that Dr Mannheim is con- 
cerned rather with élites than with an élite, 


We may distinguish [he says, in Man and 
Society, 82] the following types of élites: the 
political, the organizing, the intellectual, the 
artistic, the moral and the religious. Whereas the 
Political and organising élites aim at integrating a 
great number of individual wills, it is the function 
of the intellectual, aesthetic, and moral-religious 
élites to sublimate those psychic energies which 


society, in the daily struggle for existence, does not 
fully exhaust, 


This departmentalization of élites already exists, to 
Some extent; and to some extent it is a necessary anda 
good thing. But, so far as it can be observed to exist, it 
1s not altogether a good thing. I have suggested else- 
where that a growing weakness of our culture has been 


the increasing isolation of élites from each other, so 
that the political, the philosophical, the artistic, the 
scientific, are separated to the great loss of each of 
them, not merely through the arrest of any general cir- 
culation of ideas, but through the lack of those con- 
tacts and mutual influences at a less conscious Jevel, 
which are perhaps even more important than ideas. 
The problem of the formation, preservation and 
development of the élites is therefore also the prob- 
lem of the formation, preservation and development 
of the élite, a problem upon which Dr Mannheim does 
not touch. 

As an introduction to this problem, I must draw 
attention to another difference between my view and 
that of Dr Mannheim. He observes, in a statement 
with which I agree (p. 85): 


The crisis of culture in liberal-democratic society 
is due, in the first place, to the fact that the 
fundamental social processes, which previously k 
favoured the development of the culturally creative 
élites, now have the opposite effect, i.e. have 
become obstacles to the forming of élites because 
wider sections of the population take an active 
part in cultural activities. 


I cannot, of course, admit the last clause of this sen- 
tence as it stands, According to my view of culture, the 
Whole of the population should ‘take an active part in 
cultural activities’—not all in the same activities or 0n 
the same level. What this clause means, in my terms, 1S 
that an increasing Proportion of the population is con- 
cerned with group culture. This comes about, 
think Dr Mannheim would agree, through the gradual 
alteration of the class-structure. But at this point it 
seems to me that Dr Mannheim begins to confuse 
élite with class, For he says (p. 89): 


If one calls to mind the essential forms of selecting 
élites which up to the present have appeared on 
the historical scene, three principles can be 
distinguished: selection on the basis of blood, 
Property and achievement. Aristocratic society, 
especially after it had entrenched itself, chose its 
lites primarily on the blood principle. Bourgeois 
society gradually introduced, as a supplement, the 
Principle of wealth, a principle which also 
obtained for the intellectual élite inasmuch as 
education was more or less available only to the 
offspring of the well-to-do. It is, of course, true 
that the principle of achievement was combined 
with the two other principles in earlier periods, but 
it is the important contribution of modern 
democracy as long as it is rigorous, that the 
achievement principle increasingly tends to 

become the criterion of social success. 


I am ready to accept, in a rough and ready way, this 
account of three historical periods. But I WO t 
remark that we are here not concerned with élites bu! 


di 


o 


wil I 
y R eae a more precisely, with the evolution from 
aes Classless society. It seems to me that at the 
sish ee har pest division into classes we can dis- 
Bie anid ne ite also. Are we to believe that the artists 
the ficdintiy TAE all men of noble rank, or that 
according ne Fea edie Se were all selected 
ae Pie that this is what Dr Mannheim wishes 
with the eae ut I think that he is confusing the élites 
detved, fron ve section of society which the élites 
which Zone ah, they took their colour, and into 
he peat Lied individual members were recruited. 
last five hun = ae! of the transition of society, in the 
Beno wt red years or So, is usually accepted, and I 
Dols one ce in questioning it. I would only pro- 
cutee” u ification. At the stage of dominance of 
this cone (I think it would be better to say, for 
difference £ Fete eae ss society’) there is a 
ever powerh ae lying particularly to England. How- 
said to he = it was—for its power is now commonly 
without i sing—it would not have been what it was, 
drew at Srs ice of a class above it, from which it 
iis oni its ideals and some of its criteria, and to 
aspired e of which its more ambitious members 
aristocratic Is gives it a difference in kind from the 
N society which preceded it, and from the 

Mao ety which is expected to follow it. 
discussion oh to another statement in Dr Mannheim’s 
I eet ich seems to me wholly true. His intel- 
Leos, rey prevents him from dissimulating the 
asI EE present position; but he succeeds, so far 
a feeling ae in communicating to most of his readers 
ea A active hopefulness, by infecting them with 
ning Cane faith in the possibilities of ‘plan- 

: e Says quite clearly: 


Wi Z 
oe a clear idea how the selection of élites 
Gay tke ork in an open mass society in which 
posible pee of achievement mattered. It is 
the élite at in such a society, the succession of 
sociale S would take place much too rapidly and 
one ane which is essentially due to the 
the dA gradual broadening of the influence of 
Ominant groups would be lacking in it.* 


This raj 
e a problem of the first importance to my 
aaa discussion, with which I do not think Dr 
mie eim has dealt in any detail: that of the trans- 

he of culture. 

pats oF we are concerned with the history of certain 
yok fe) culture, such as the history of art, or of litera- 
das z of philosophy, we naturally isolate a particular 
aa o phenomena; though there has been a move- 
is ai which has produced books of interest and value, 
Hite ate these subjects more closely to a general social 
ia ry. But even such accounts are usually only the 
mag. Mannheim proceeds to call attention to a tendency in 
Daksa oie to renounce eyen the achievement principle. This 
soa ge is important; but as I agree with him that the dangers 
tee this are still more alarming, it is unnecessary to quote it 
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The class and th 


history of one class of phenomena interpreted i 
light of the history of another class of phenomena ani 
like that of Dr Mannheim, tend to take a more limited. 
view of culture than that adopted here. What we have 
to consider is the parts played by the élite and by the 
class in the transmission of culture from one genera- 
tion to the next. 

_ We must remind ourselves of the danger, men- 
tioned in the previous chapter, of identifying culture 
with the sum of distinct cultural activities; and if we 
avoid this identification we shall also decline to identify 
our group culture with the sum of the activities of 
Dr Mannheim’s élites. The anthropologist may study 
the social system, the economics, the arts, and the 
religion of a particular tribe, he may even study their 
psychological peculiarities: but it is not merely by 
observing in detail all of these manifestations, and 
grasping them together, that he will approach to an 
understanding of the culture. For to understand the 
culture is to understand the people, and this means an 
imaginative understanding. Such understanding can 
never be complete: either it is abstract—and the essence 
escapes—or else it is lived; and in so far as it is lived, 
the student will tend to identify himself so completely 
with the people whom he studies, that he will lose the 
point of view from which it was worth while and 
possible to study it. Understanding involves an area 
more extensive than that of which one can be con- 
scious; one cannot be outside and inside at the same 
time. What we ordinarily mean by understanding of 
another people, of course, is an approximation towards 
understanding which stops short at the point at which 
the student would begin to lose some essential of his 
own culture. The man who, in order to understand the 
inner world of a cannibal tribe, has partaken of the 
practice of cannibalism, has probably gone too far: he 
can never quite be one of his own folk again.* 

I have raised this question, however, solely in 
support of my contention that culture is not merely 
the sum of several activities, but a way of life. Now the 
specialist of genius, who may be fully qualified on the 
ground of his vocational attainment for membership 
of one of Dr Mannheim’s élites, may very well not be 
one of the ‘cultured persons’ representative of group 
culture. As I have said before, he may be only a highly 


valued contributor to it. Yet group culture, as observ- 
able in the past, has never been co-extensive with class, 
whether an aristocracy or an upper middle class. A 
very large number of members of these classes always 
have been conspicuously deficient in ‘culture’. I think 
that in the past the repository of this culture has been 
the élite, the major part of which was drawn from the 
dominant class of the time, constituting the primary 
consumers of the work of thought and art produced by 
the minority members, who will have originated from 
various classes, including that class itself. The units of 
this majority will, some of them, be individuals; others 
will be families. But the individuals from the dominant 
* Joseph Conrad’s Heart of Darkness gives a hint of some- 


thing similar. 
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el br Sho compose the nucleus of the cultural élite 


must not thereby be cut off from the class to which they 


belong, for without their membership of that class they 


would not have their part to play. It is their function, 
in relation to the producers, to transmit the culture 
which they have inherited; just as it is their function, in 
relation to the rest of their class, to keep it from ossi- 
fication. It is the function of the class as a whole to 
preserve and communicate standards of manners— 
which are a vital element in group culture.* It is the 
function of the superior members and superior families 
to preserve the group culture, as it is the function of 
the producers to alter it. : 
~ In an élite composed of individuals who find their 
way into it solely for their individual pre-eminence, the 
differences of background will be so great, that they 
will be united only by their common interests, and 
separated by everything else. An élite must therefore 
be attached to some class, whether higher or lower: 
but so long as there are classes at all it is likely to be 
the dominant class that attracts this élite to itself. What 
would happen in a classless society—which is much 
more difficult to envisage than people think—brings 
us into the area of conjecture, There are, however, 
some guesses which seem to me worth venturing. 

The primary channel of transmission of culture is 
the family: no man wholly escapes from the kind, or 
wholly surpasses the degree, of culture which he 
acquired from his early environment. It would not do 
to suggest that this can be the only channel of trans- 
mission: in a society of any complexity it is supple- 
mented and continued by other conduits of tradition, 
Even in relatively primitive societies this is so. In more 
civilized communities of specialized activities, in 
which not all the sons would follow the occupation of 
their father, the apprentice (ideally, at least) did not 
merely serve his master, and did not merely learn from 
him as one would learn at a technical school—he 
became assimilated into a way of life which went with 
that particular trade or craft; and perhaps the lost 
secret of the craft is this, that not merely a skill but an 
entire way of life was transmitted. Culture—dis- 
tinguishable from knowledge about culture—was trans- 
mitted by the older universities: young men have 
profited there who have been profitless students, and 
who have acquired no taste for learning, or for Gothic 
architecture, or for college ritual and form. I suppose 
that something of the same sort is transmitted also by 
societies of the masonic type: for initiation is an intro- 
duction into a way of life, of however restricted 
viability, received from the past and to be perpetuated 
in the future. But by far the most important channel of 
transmission of culture remains the family: and when 
family life fails to play its part, we must expect our 
* To avoid misunderstanding at this point, it should be observed 
that I do not assume that ‘good manners’ should be peculiar to 
any one stratum of society. In a healthy society, good manners 
should be found throughout. But as we distinguish between the 
meanings of ‘culture’ at the several levels, so we distinguish 


also between the meanings of more and less conscious ‘good 
manners’. 


culture to deteriorate. Now the family is an institution 
of which nearly everybody speaks well: but it 1s 
advisable to remember that this is a term that ie 
vary in extension. In the present age it means little 
more than the living members. Even of living members, 
it is a rare exception when an advertisement depicts a 
large family of three generations: the usual family 00 
the hoardings consists of two parents and one or pe 
young children. What is held up for admiration is ney 
devotion to a family, but personal affection ne 
the members of it: and the smaller the family, t T 
more easily can this personal affection be sentimen 
ized. But when I speak of the family, I have in nna 
bond which embraces a longer period of time than H k 
a piety towards the dead, however obscure, a 
solicitude for the unborn, however remote. Unless E; 
reverence for past and future is cultivated in the Domy 
it can never be more than a verbal convention in t 7 
community. Such an interest in the past is pua 
from the vanities and pretensions of genealogy; Suc! of 
responsibility for the future is different from that 
the builder of social programmes. 7 ill 
I should say then that in a vigorous society there A 
be present both class and élite, with some lage 4 
and constant interaction between them. An élite, i1 p 
a governing élite, and so far as the natural impulse is 
Pass on to one’s offspring both power and prestige y 
not artificially checked, will tend to establish itsel ; 
class—it is this metamorphosis, I think, which leai TDI 
what appears to me an oversight on the part of if 
Mannheim. But an élite which thus transforms ait 
tends to lose its function as élite, for the qualities ? 
which the original members won their position, On 
not all be transmitted equally to their descendants. the 
the other hand, we have to consider what would ba 
consequence when the converse took place, and we 
a society in which the functions of class were aa 
by élites. Dr Mannheim seems to have believed E 
this will happen; he showed himself, as a pee 
which I have quoted shows, aware of the dangers; ase 
he does not appear to have been ready to prop’ 
definite safeguards against them. and 
The situation of a society without classes, pout 
dominated exclusively by élites, is, I submit, one ab ty, 
which we have no reliable evidence. By such a ant i 
I suppose we must mean one in which every indivie! Bi 
Starts without advantage or handicap; and in whi gi 
by some mechanism set up by the best designers be 
such machinery, everybody will find his way, ba to 
directed, to that station of life which he is best fitt ot 
fill, and every position will be occupied by the man a 
woman best fitted for it, Of course, not even the mos 
sanguine would expect the system to work as wel 16 
that: if, by and large, it seemed to come nearer y 
putting the right people in the right places than ay 
Previous system, we should all be satisfied. When I 
‘dominated’, rather than ‘governed’ by élites, I M ed 
that such a society must not be content to be gover is 
by the right people: it must see that the ablest aa 
and architects rise to the top, influence taste, and € 


ba 


ae fe important public commissions; it must do 
See a by the other arts and by science; and 
a a perhaps, it must be Such that the ablest 
Seti tn ae expression in speculative thought. The 
ticular TER not only do all this for society in a par- 
thee g uation—it must go on doing it, generation 
Te ie cose It would be folly to deny that in a 
eae? ia ase of a country’s development, and for a 
by ah ‘pose, an élite can do a very good job. It may, 
ite pE a previous governing group, which in 
Ee ae may be a class, save or reform or 
tenes the national life. Such things have hap- 
ebietnada we have very little evidence about the 
even ion of government by élite, and such as we 
Ea pe ictor A considerable time must elapse 
Rukia ye can draw any illustration from Russia. 
big Stns tude and vigorous country; it is also a very 
oai PA andit will need a long period of peace and 
Russians evelopment. Three things may happen. 
AAE show us how a stable government and a 
ites nat g culture can be transmitted only through 
Sveni may lapse into oriental lethargy; or the 
ing élit ing élite may follow the course of other govern- 
rely ù es and become a governing class. Nor can we 
eon any evidence from the United States of 
what is En real revolution in that country was not 
acon ed the Revolution in the history books, but 
Bicteacee ine of the Civil War; after which arose a 
matt élite; after which the expansion and 
after whi eveloppen of the country was accelerated; 
RIN eA was swollen that stream of mixed immi- 
Ene , bringing (or rather multiplying) the danger of 
A pment into a caste system* which has not yet 
fom ae dispelled. For the sociologist, the evidence 
fe eas erica is not yet ripe. Our other evidence for 
m ent by élite comes chiefly from France. A 
the Tre class, which, during a long period in which 
See erie was all-powerful, had ceased to govern, 
Modern red to the ordinary level of citizenship. 
ical fife i ‘Trance has had no governing class: her polit- 
her foe the Third Republic, whatever else we may 
when it, was unsettled. And here we may remark that 
forks na corginant class, however badly it has per- 
SE a function, is forcibly removed, its function 
the Sard olly taken over by any other. The ‘flight of 
Engl eco is perhaps a symbol of the harm that 
Boe has done to Ireland—more serious, from this 
of th of view, than the massacres of Cromwell, or any 
we e grievances which the Irish most gladly recall. It 
We, be, too, that England has done more harm to 
Benes and Scotland by gently attracting their upper 
eons to certain public schools, than by the wrongs 
a ea real, some imaginary, some misunderstood) 
tater by their respective nationalists. But here again, 
EA sh to reserve judgment about Russia. That country, 
the time of its revolution, may still have been at so 
early a stage of its development, that the removal of its 
* I believe that the essential difference between a caste and a 


Say system is that the basis of the former is a difference such 
at the dominant class comes to consider itself a superior race. 


upper class may prove not only not to have arres 
that development but to have stimulated it. ‘There 
however, some grounds 
ation of an upper class at a more developed stage can 
be a disaster for a country: and most certainly when 
that removal is due to the intervention of another 
nation. 

T have, in the preceding paragraphs, been speaking 
mainly of the ‘governing class’ and the ‘governing 
élite’. But I must remind the reader again that in con- 
cerning ourselves with class versus élite, we are con- 
cerned with the total culture of a country, and that 
involves a good deal more than government. We can 
yield ourselves with some confidence to a governing 
élite, as the republican Romans surrendered power to 
dictators, so long as we have in view a defined purpose 
in a crisis — and a crisis may last a long time. This 
limited purpose also makes it possible to choose the 
élite, for we know what we are choosing it for. But, if 
we are looking for a way to select the right people to 
constitute every élite, for an indefinite future, by what 
mechanism are we to do this? If our ‘purpose’ is only 
to get the best people, in every walk of life, to the top, 
we lack a criterion of who are the best people; or, if we 
impose a criterion, it will have an oppressive €! 
upon novelty. The new work of genius, whether in art, 
science or philosophy, frequently meets with opposi- — 
tion. 

All that concerns me at the moment is the question 
whether, by education alone, we can ensure the 


transmission of culture in.a society in which some 


educationists appear indifferent to class distinctions, 
and from which some other educationists appear to 
want to remove class distinctions altogether. There is, 
in any case, a danger of interpreting ‘education’ to 
cover both too much and too little: too little, when it 
implies that education is limited to what can be taught; 
too much, when it implies that everything worth 
preserving can be transmitted by teaching. In the 
society desired by some reformers, what the family can 
transmit will be limited to the minimum, especially if 
the child is to be, as Mr H. C. Dent hopes, manipulated 
by a unified educational system ‘from the cradle to the 
ve’, And unless the child is classified, by the officials 
who will have the task of sorting him out, as being 
just like his father, he will be brought up in a different 
not necessarily a better, because all will be equally 


to be ‘the genuinely democratic lines’. The élites, in 
solely of individuals whose 


bond will be their professional interest: 
with no social continuity. 


They will be 
conscious part, 
like committees. The greater part of the 
be only what they share with all 
composing their nation. 

The case for a society with a class structure, the 


affirmation that it is, in some sense, 
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society, is prejudiced if we allow ourselves to be 
hypnotized by the two contrasted terms aristocracy 
and democracy. The whole problem is falsified if we 
use these terms antithetically. What I have advanced is 
not a ‘defence of aristocracy’ — an emphasis upon the 
importance of one organ of society. Rather it is a plea 
on behalf of a form of society in which an aristocracy 
should have a peculiar and essential function, as 
peculiar and essential as the function of any other 
Part of society. What is important is a Structure of 
society in which there will be, from ‘top’ to ‘bottom’, a 
continuous gradation of cultural levels: it is important 
to remember that we should not consider the upper 
levels as possessing more culture than the lower, but as 
Tepresenting a more conscious culture and a greater 
specialization of culture. I incline to believe that no 
true democracy can maintain itself unless it contains 
these different levels of culture. The levels of culture 
may also be seen as levels of power, to the extent that 
a smaller group at a higher level will have equal power 
with a larger group at a lower level; for it may be 
argued that complete equality means universal 
irresponsibility; and in such a society as I envisage, 


each individual would inherit greater or less respon- 
sibility towards the commonwealth, according to the 


would have somewhat different responsibilities. A 
democracy in which everybody had an equal res- 
Ponsibility in everything would be oppressive for the 
conscientious and licentious for the rest. : 

There are other grounds upon which a graded society 
can be defended; and I hope, in general, that this essay 
will suggest lines of thought that I shall not myself 
explore; but I must Constantly remind the reader of the 
limits of my subject, If We agree that the primary 
vehicle for the transmission of culture is the family, 
and if we agree that in a more highly civilized society 
there must be different levels of culture, then it follows 
that to ensure the transmission of the culture of these 
different levels there must be groups of families persist- 
ing, from generation to generation, each in the same 
way of life, 

And once again I must Tepeat, that the ‘conditions 
of culture’ which I set forth do not necessarily produce 
the higher civilization: Į assert only that when they are 
absent, the higher Civilization is unlikely to be found. 


F. R. Leavis 


Sa in u finoton is particularly important in our 
A it , of which the whole civilization is, 
cas at stil degree than the civilization of 
tote ome, mechanical and external, and 

Constantly to become more so. 
Culture and Anarchy, 1869 


For > 
as ete Arnold it was in some ways less difficult. 
Plight of ¢ le of the so much more desperate 
Corel ea i ture today,* but (it is not, at bottom, an 
could wee onsideration) of the freedom with which he 
as wee phrases as ‘the will of God’ and ‘our 
definition S ‘oe one must face problems of 
lightly on vi formulation where Arnold could pass 
iie that nas hen, for example, having started by say- 
Ta pork me has always been in minority keeping, I 
refer the sig na at Prya I might (and do) 

ulture an ; 

that something more is required. a 
the EA period it is upon a very small minority that 
depends: i ing appreciation of art and literature 
familian) ri (apart from cases of the simple and 
fisthara y a few who are capable of unprompted, 
though 5 i gment. They are still a small minority, 
Sieh et aer one, who are capable of endorsing 
Bouse ae and judgment by genuine personal res- 
etnies a accepted valuations are a kind of paper 
To the 3 ased upon a very small proportion of gold. 
Raoa ate of such a currency the possibilities of fine 
fined at any time bear a close relation. There is no 
to elaborate the metaphor: the nature of the 


Source: F, R. ii i 
Windus ETA Education and the University, Chatto & 


“The word, agai i 

i hy |, again, which we children of God 

Vi s of God speak, th 

nei most hits our collective thought, the Sonn 

ciroulation ie the whole world, the Dolly Telegraphi 

wl i a 

es and Anarchy. 016 World tis) the Dai) Telerau le 
is c ] 

today. the News of the World that has the largest circulation 


relation is suggested well enough by this passage from 
Mr I. A. Richards, which should by now be a locus 


classicus: 
But it is not true that criticism is a luxury trade. 
The rearguard of Society cannot be extricated 
until the vanguard has gone further. Goodwill and 
intelligence are still too little available. The critic, 
we have said, is as much concerned with the health 
of the mind as any doctor with the health of the 
body. To set up asa critic is to set up as a judge 
of values. ... For the arts are inevitably and quite 
apart from any intentions of the artist an appraisal 
of existence. Matthew Arnold, when he said that 
poetry is a criticism of life, was saying something 
so obvious that it is constantly overlooked. The 


artist is concerned with the record and 
perpetuation of the experiences which seem to him 
most worth having. For reasons which we shall 
consider .. . he is also the man who is most likely 


to have experiences of value to record. He is the 
point at which the growth of the mind shows 


itself. 

This last sentence gives the hint for another meta- 
phor. The minority capable not only of appreciating 
Dante, Shakespeare, Donne, Baudelaire, Conrad (to 
take major instances) but of recognizing their latest 
successors constitute the consciousness of the race (or 
of a branch of it) at a given time. For such capacity 
does not belong merely to an isolated aesthetic realm: 
it implies responsiveness to theory as well as to art, to 
science and philosophy in so far as these may affect 
the sense of the human situation and of the nature of 
life. Upon this minority depends our powet of profit- 
ing by the finest human experience of the past; they 
keep alive the subtlest and most perishable parts of 
tradition. Upon them depend the implicit standards 
that order the finer living of an age, the sense that this 
is worth more than that, this rather than that is the 


+ The Principles of Literary Criticism, 61. 
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ioe the changing idiom, oman which fine 
ng depends, and without which distinction of spirit 
coherent, By ‘culture’ I mean the 

guage. I do not suppose myself t 
ight definition, but the account, I 


gnized as adequate by anyone who is 
likely to read this. pamphlet, 


use an fete s, an 
ra good deal of po pondering, is thwarted and i in 
g „The mass ‘the people i is without any suspicion that nse of such a langua; 


Organs is relative to their being nearera PAVE produced a ti 


of correct information, taste and in- think, will be reco 
“tel igence, or farther away from it. 


82 Education and economic development — 


John Vaizey 


What i 
<a A of the established relationships between 
question that T economic development? This is a 
wish to s a have studied for several years, and I 
=A ne : arize my views here. It would perhaps 
relations o enter here my caveat that the inter- 
economy pe between education, productivity, the 
tat we enn Society are enormously complex and 
side for th ow little about them. I will leave on one 
16Ve the st uae too, accusations of philistinism— 
mist who hae need I say more? I write as an econo- 
AE worked in many fields of economics, but 
mlw as one who has taught for seventeen years, 
o has been involved in the administration of 


Publi 
Ublic school systems for almost as long. I reject the - 


Stiaan 
ae between ‘economist’ and ‘educator’— 
mantle re economics (as elsewhere) to assume the 
SORS ucator is, I have discovered, to lose caste in 
tesi A Perhaps the wisest place to begin would 
ead ely repeated statements about the part of 
uted t growth which has been measured and attri- 
a o education in a number of—especially— 
ane an publications. In particular, this part of my 
Edward ae upon the analyses published by Mr 
emphasi enison: before I describe it I should 
ae note that the statistical work he has done 
aa n extremely laborious, and I have the highest 
coe 3 ion for it. This work is an attempt to evaluate 
one aE of education. Many benefits are non- 
iy lensurate without an assumption that a common 
Paa yalue can be assigned to them (and these 
ee the very ee of assigning num- 
>, course, in dispute). My own original 
Work lay in the back-breakin; i 
the cosis pa tare a g task of trying to evaluate 
principle, the work rests upon a series of h; 

Meese anda series of calculations derived from tiee 
Ceo It is argued, first, that after standardizing 
or ability, race, social class, sex and other socio- 
cultural factors, a relationship has been established 

Source: Journal of Educational Thought (1968), 2 (3), 1959-66. 


between educational attainment and lifetime earnings. 

These relationships are investigated by many methods, 

but the primary source is census data which relate 
years of education to occupation and income. The life- 
time earnings have to be standardized, of course, for 
price changes and life-expectancy. They incorporate, 
therefore, both data from the past, andassumptions— _ 
or extrapolations—about the future. These lifetime 
earnings, properly discounted, can be expressed asa 


rate of return on the cost of education. The cost of 


education may be measured in a variety of ways, but 
usually in this work it is calculated as what is calledthe 
opportunity cost, that is to say total educational costs 
plus loss of earnings which would have been made had X 
4 
$ 
y 


the students been in employment when they were at 


college or at high school. 
Using an orthodox pro 
Cobb-Douglas type, other inp 
ated, and in the large area which is left as a residual 
after such identifiable inputs as the contributions of 
the growth in the size of the labour force, changes in i 


duction function of the 
uts are similarly evalu- k 


its age structure, and changes in the capital stock and 
in its structure, and other certain measurable inputs 
have been abstracted from the growth rate, it is cal- 
culated that the residual is mainly due to education è 
and to the growth of knowledge. ; 

If I may, I would like to quote Professor Harry 


Johnson on this:* 


regard ‘capital’ as including 
stream of income over time, 
duct of capital. From this 4 
ointed out, all categories 

of income describe yields on various forms of Wi 
capital, and can be expressed as rates of interest v» 
or return on the corresponding items of capital. 
Alternatively, all forms of income-yielding assets 
can be given an equivalent capital value by 
capitalizing the income they yield at an 
appropriate rate of interest. By extension, the 


The essence of it is to 
anything that yields a 
and income as the pro! 
point of view, as Fisher pi 
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growth of income that defines economic 
development is necessarily the result of the 
accumulation of capital, or of ‘investment’; but 
‘investment’ in this context must be defined to 
include such diverse activities as adding to 
material capital, increasing the health, discipline, 
skill and education of the human population, 
moving labour into more Productive occupations 
and locations, and applying existing knowledge or 
discovering and applying new knowledge to 
increase the efficiency of Productive processes. 
All such activities involve incurring Costs, in the 
form of use of current resources, and investment 
in them is socially worth while if the rate of 
return over cost exceeds the general rate of 
interest, or the capital value of the additional 
income they yield exceeds the cost of obtaining 
it. From the somewhat different Perspective of 
Planning economic development, efficient 
development involves allocation of investment 
resources according to priorities set by the Telative 
rates of return on alternative investments, 


Thus underlying this work is a formidable battery of 
neo-classical capital theory, and complex and thorough 


Now the opposition to this chain 


Tests, namely the existence of a 
of this type. Professor Kaldor said at the sai 


assumptions”) which have no theoretical 
basis Whatever,’ As Mr Robert Neild sai 


ie 


that of all the factors that contribute to growth, the 
biggest is that which is attributable to education, and 
these results have been found to be the case not only in 
the United States, but in a number of other countries 
where similar calculations have been made. The policy 
Conclusions are obvious; broadly speaking too little 
has been devoted to human capital in the United 
States, and a Teallocation of resources away from 
physical capital to human capital would have acceler- 
ated growth. (Harberger and others claim to have 
found the opposite in India, and elsewhere.) But ove 
more important than the general results is the genera 
claim of reasoning that Policy for growth ought to be 
couched in terms that explicitly include education in 
the equations. This is an extremely important point— 
and it is one now accepted in long-term looks at the 
economy. It is not accepted, I think, in short-term 
macro-economic work; one sees no sign of it a 
Treasury or NIESR forecasts of the short-term growt 
Tates. I write this in parenthesis as a note of caution to 
those who believe that all economists accept in their 
hearts, and in their heads, the economic importance 
of education. They don’t. I will not dwell here on 
the issue that this work has raised for the organization 
of education, Broadly they concern the pa 
whether education Ought to be bought or sold on = 
market or not. Milton Friedman has argued stronki 
on moral grounds that it ought to be sold on e 
market. I would merely point out that this is not ra 
evidently so—and further, that ‘market economics’, to 
a moral doctrine, rests on solipsism which appears 
bea logical contradiction in this context. Further, I sr 
no reason to assume that pure competition would p 
vail in the supply or demand for education. (I havi 
expounded these views at length elsewhere and my 
arguments have never been answered.) [> 

The second point I would wish to make is that a 
culations have been made differentiating the gise 
roles of education throughout the world, and u i 
results tend to lead one to suppose that no less impor 
ant than the quantity of education is its quality. i 
would be interesting to see a completely different mo! t 
of approval, through what people had learned Wir 
thing, or what ways of behaviour, rather than just t h 
crude years of schooling. But in the absence of erea 
studies we must deal with the quantity of material tha 
is available at present. The evidence of the Golenan 
Report, and English evidence, suggest of course that 
the school, as such, is less important in social a 
ditioning than other conditioning agencies (mostly t 
family). 

The evidence, so far as I can interpret it, tends A 
suggest that the more education you have the lower t 
increment of output which comes from additions t? 


Teturns Loree 
it does eeann in poor societies. In other words, 
cea ook as yet as though we have reached the 
“aes os education gives diminishing returns 
Fae to Be very affluence of the society. The 
atities in rn paradox must lie in the complement- 
ce e situation, rather than in anything 
As 
ane rahi ea, argument will rage back and forth 
ae ee ity of these types of calculation. I am 
particulas e agnostic about them than many people, 
and I TA in the United States, would tend to be, 
E, e grave doubts about many of the figures 
tieni S mnd much of the reasoning that lies behind 
is not 7a ink they tend to confirm what intuitively 
Protesi ly unobvious, namely that technologically 
ick ag Societies, which also tend to have fairly 
aibstnctiai sustained growth rates, tend to spend 
education sums of their Gross National Product on 
ational fo that since the proportion of the Gross 
out the ma uct spent on education is rising through- 
“ae : the potential growth rate is also rising. 
rawa bor ma ‘or these two very general propositions, 
economic tom economic history and from recent 
examples bite is most striking. There are the 
$ ESA the German technical education system, 
tem, the ns high school and land grant college sys- 
eii era apanese education system, both after the 
and q Sma at present, the Soviet education system, 
kaioa d add) particular parts of the English 
think i ystem. Here, again, there is a real problem, 
and Sat interpreting the story as to which is cause 
doubt that is effect. There seems to me to be little 
wi lenien viewed historically, German experience of 
acy, docs technical education and widespread liter- 
Ryton suggest that technical education played a 
hand ne their economic development. On the other 
ae is little sign that the quality or volume of 
fn E played any crucial part in the British 
attention agoan and we could equally draw 
Blakes to examples from throughout the world of 
develop ere the education system has hindered 
hina aoe Examples of this may well be classical 
( Alfred TEA of the colonialist education systems. 
bites aes arshall would have held the English upper- 
similae pease system of the nineteenth century was a 
Dardy ase.) Some people would argue the contem- 
een oe, education system of sixth form and 
One ay y in England now was anti-economic growth. 
aboot s T be very careful to separate out arguments 
PEA ume and about quality: arguments about 
ies ion for all from arguments about education for 
groups. 
Psa detailed research has been done on this 
eae sae the United States and points to the impor- 
Sery Ent Lo widespread general education and of the 
the SE immigrant groups who started America on 
Me Dari to world supremacy. Professor Cremin and 
Cae ah ave done signal service in unravelling 
e least, of that story: As we are lacking any 
ous historical studies of education, with a few 
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honourable exceptions, we are not ina position yet to 
assent to, or to deny, the general propositions which © 
have been advanced by economists and historians 
about the relative importance of education in economic 
development. One sees the general outline, but the 
truth lies in the detail. : 

Certainly when we turn to the developing world a 
sustained controversy has raged between what one 
may call those who assign a key role to ‘the big leap 
forward’ in education, and their opponents. If I may, I 
will caricature them as on the one hand, the man- 
power planners, typified in the Ashby Report on 


Nigeria, and on the other hand those who have 
criticized the colonialist and neo-colonialist education 
rban unemployed 


system for creating a semi-educated u: 


population. 

Now if we look at this in context, I think we see the 
outlines of a debate which, at the moment, rages back 
and forth, about the nature of education’s contribution 
to economic growth, and the reciprocal relationship 
between education and economic growth. On the one 
hand, you have those who argue as follows: that as 
economic growth takes place, skilled manpower plays 
a critical role in the development of the socio-econo- 
mic structure; that rough forecasts can be made for the 
requirements of manpower over the next twenty or 
thirty years; that these can be re-interpreted into edu- 
cational categories and that this will give you an out- 


line of the bias which ought to be put into the edu- 
they would acknow- 


cation system. At the same time, 

ledge that the education is expanding greatly, largely 
because of social pressures for more education. Now 
these social pressures are not merely a desire for 
education in itself; they are of course also the quite 
ordinary economic calculations of ordinary families, 
that education leads to higher incomes. In other 
words, I doubt whether the dichotomy between social 
and economic demands for education can be justified, 
and whether broadly this type of demand for education 
may be categorized as more social than economic. It is 
the mixture—the nature of the educational provision— 


which is derived from manpower forecast targets. 
These manpower forecast targets, interpreted into 
educational categories, therefore give you what might 
be called an ‘ideal’ or model educational structure 
towards which you have to move your existing edu- 


cational provision. 
Į say all this without regard to the validity of 
attempts to forecast manpower requirements, for long 
and to deduce educational categories 
t. There is many 4 slip *twixt cup and 
think detailed manpower forecasts for long 
idity, either conceptually 
ry ones, it seems to 


lip, and I 
periods ahead have little val 
or in practice. 
me, are those for specific types ©: a 
period. Manpower forecasts seem to me to multiply 
almost all known forecasting erro! 


only correct by accident. 4 
Further, the main uses to which the (derived) 
educational totals are put seem to me to be to put the 
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Now, of course, what is lacking here is to some 
extent a critical discussion of the content of education. 
In its most explicit formulation, the discussion is 
about whether the skills as set out by the manpower 
planners are actually the kind of skills that society 
needs. Implicit in the manpower programmes may 
Well be a view of the nature of the future economy and 
the society which would not be acceptable, And 
secondly, the discussion is about the implicit values 
and outlook which is associated with a Particular 
structure of education. In the developing nations the 
i derived from manpower targets 


carefully fed into jobs in the 
developing economy, the leads and lags which develop 


from unrealistic manpower targets, 
Furthermore, some thinkers would argue that the 


against education which is truly nation-building. Now 
if we took this Teasoning, which underlies the debate 
which has been Specifically ab i 

the last ten years 


causes of growth are generally unknown and are 
extraordinarily complicated. I do not believe for a 
moment that it is simply expenditure on education a 
simply expenditure on research and developman 
which causes economic growth, any more me 
believe that it is simply investment in physical or 
though I think that view comes nearer the truth th 
most. This is one of my general reasons for a 
extremely dubious about the apparent precision an 
carefulness of all figures in this field. that 
t, in summary, is the mainline argument th A 
seems to command widespread assent? Educatio 
affects social relations ips, and it affects people’s cua 
look on life. It gives People general and particu a 
skills. It is the combination of these social relation 
ships, skills and outlooks, with the mae 
structure, the government and above all physi 
capital, which together affects the rate of growth. zn 
other words, my examination of the problem, far fo 
beginning to tease out the individual confributiozs a 
individual factors or sub-factors to economic growth, 


migration 
nologies, I think thai 


Western Europe and North America, when he empha- 
sizes this point, 
the idea that a 


consciously growth-oriented policies (on the E 
Sumption that those policies are inherently desire» g 
in themselves, which is an issue I prefer to lea 

open), tin 

Finally, all the discussion points to the fact tha 

Britain especially, 
level manpower, 
technical orientation of management. There 
scarcely bee; int. 
not, in one way or another, made precisely that poi eg 
Now this is a general argument that I think summarize 


5 el 
America has to teach usihas less to do with high-lev" 
as the brain drain shows, We 


ell—but wi rdinary person. I 
eful reading of Mr Denison’s work 


otes 
1 John Vaizey, ed., The Residual Factor and Economic 


 „ Growth (Paris: OECD 1964), 221. 
2 Ibid., 138, 273. 
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i 33 Guiding instincts 


Maria Montessori 


In nature too, we find two forms of life, adult life and 
infant life, different and often contrary. Adult life is 
characterized by struggle, the struggle of adaptation 
to the environment as described by Lamarck, or the 
struggle of competition and natural selection des- 
cribed by Darwin—a struggle not only for the survival 
of the species but also for selection in sexual com- 
petition. 

What happens among fully grown animals might be 
compared with the happenings in the social life of 
men. Here, too, we find the effort of self-preservation 
and defence against enemies; here, too, struggles and 
labours to achieve adaptation to the environment; and 
here, too, love and sexual conquest. In such struggle 
and competition Darwin saw the workings of evolu- 
tion, and the explanation of the survival of physical 
forms, just as materialistic historians have attributed 
the historical evolution of mankind to struggle and 
competition among men. 

But whereas in explaining human history we have no 
other data than the doings of the adult, it is not so in 
nature. On the contrary, the real key to the life that 
persists and establishes itself in nature, revealing the 
i rvellous variety of creatures, lies 
in the chapter set apart for infancy. All creatures are 


and his environment. This chapter, the chapter of 
childhood in nature, holds the real key to life, for what 
happens to the adult can explain only the hazards of 
survival, 

Biological investigations of the infant life of crea- 
tures have thrown light on the most marvellous and 


Source: Maria Montessori, The Secret of Childhood, Longmans 
(1936), 250-61. 5 


complex aspect of. nature, revealing staggering reli 
sublime possibilities, which fill all living nature WI 
poetry and almost with religion. In this field me 
has followed and brought to light the creative at 
Conservative aspects of the species, showing t 
existence of instincts that act as inner guides to es 
creatures, and which, to distinguish them from t a 
mass of impulsive instincts connected with immedia' = 
reactions between a creature and its environment, ma} 
be termed ‘guiding instincts’, 

In RR all ones instincts have always bee 
grouped into two fundamental classes, according i 
their ends, viz. instincts for the preservation of ie 
individual and instincts for the preservation of g- 
species. Both cases offer aspects of struggle, oa 
nected with transient episodes, and as it were, wi 2 
encounters between the individual and its envir 
ment; and at the same time in both cases there ar 
instincts that show themselves as constant vital guio 
with an eminently conservative function, For AE 
among the instincts for the preservation of t 
individual, the aspect of episodic struggle is represente r 
by the instinct of defence against unfavourable F 
threatening causes. Among the instincts for the RF 
servation of the species there is the episodic imine 
aroused by encounters with other creatures in t é 
form either of sexual union or sexual conflict. ame 
episodic details, as the more noticeable and violent, 
were the first to be recognized and studied by biolog 
ists. But later on more study was devoted to ie 
instincts for the Preservation of the individual and t 5 
species in their conservative and constant aspect. m 
are the guiding instincts, with which is bound up t A 
very existence of life in its great cosmic function. SUC 
instincts are not so much reactions to the environmen. 
as delicate inner Sensibilities, intrinsic to life, just fs rs 
pure thought is an entirely intrinsic quality of t A 
mind. We might continue the comparison and look ae 
them as divine thoughts working in the inmost cent! a 
of living creatures, leading them subsequently to actio’ 


ee 


on t : mee: 
tee Oa world in realization of the divine plan. 
Stator instincts therefore have not the impulsive 
eee ki ha struggles, but those of an intel- 
A ee om leading creatures on their journey 
(the Leng (the individuals), and through eternity 
The 19. P 
they E noei are especially wonderful when 
at i beginnt to guiding and protecting infant life 
Ea or ings; when a creature is still hardly in 
foad foward reure but is none the less on the 
GOD iiai : full development. At such a stage it has 
Strength nor its racial characteristics, it has neither 
struacle, nor hae nor the biological weapons of 
survival ie hope of a final victory as the sure prize of 
form iaei the guiding instinct acts as at once a 
are deep hid ey and a form of education, and both 
Such ae e the secret of creation from nothing. 
when it hasi z ans a helpless creature to safety 
save itself self neither material nor strength to 
On waa se ee 
the Se guiding instincts concerns motherhood, 
moder TPE instinct described by Fabre and by 
creatures eae as the key to the survival of 
ih daa e other concerns the development of the 
iologist doce has been dealt with by the Dutch 
The ne vi Ties, in his study of the sensitive periods. 
though she rnal instinct is not confined to the mother, 
[arger ee as direct procreatrix of the species, has the 
in both aa in this task of protection. It is to be found 
Bouba EaR and sometimes pervades a whole social 
e oe A profounder study of what is 
least = maternal instinct leads us to recognize 
ERE enos energy, which is not necessarily 
protection W living creatures, but which exists as a 
as in the o the species even without material vehicle, 
the begin words of the Book of Ecclesiasticus, ‘From 
The sam and before the world, was I created.’ 
the aunt maternal instinct is thus a generic term for 
a ee instinct of preservation of the species. 
omani aE characteristics which dominate this 
PEIES a species; the maternal instinct means a 
ensuring it a other instincts existing in the adult for 
Baten: s survival. The fiercest animal will show a 
the bird S and tenderness at variance with its nature; 
ftom a which flies so far in search of food or to flee 
findin a will remain still to watch over its nest, 
Bal Ht other means of defending itself from danger, 
sidde fs that of flight. Instincts inherent in the species 
ia y change in character. Besides this, in many 
ah z a tendency to construction and work appears 
ie ae never found in the same creatures at other 
emes or once arrived at adult state they adapt 
o Si al to nature as they find it. The new instinct 
A ection of the species leads to a constructive 
aon, so as to prepare a dwelling and shelter for the 
oes young. In this every species and variety of 
sat re obeys a special guidance. None takes the 
material it finds within its reach, or adapts its 
manner of building to locality. No, its instructions 
are definite and unvarying. The manner of building 


the nest, for instance, is one of the differential char- 
acteristics of the different varieties of birds. Among 
insects we find stupendous examples of constructive 
work; the hives of bees are palaces of a perfectly 
geometrical architecture, which a whole society has 
combined to build to house the new generation. There 
are other less striking cases which are none the less 
extremely interesting, like spiders, which are excep- 
tional in that they build also for themselves, and know 
how to stretch such wide and slender nets for their 
enemies. All at once the spider radically changes her 
work and, forgetting her own necessities, begins to 
make a tiny sack of new, very fine, densely woven 
tissues, which are quite waterproof. Often the sack 
has double walls, making it an excellent shelter in 
the damp, cold places in which certain varieties of 
spiders live. There is thus real wisdom in regard to 
the exigencies of the climate. Inside, in safety, the 
spider lays her eggs. But what is strange is that she 
has a passionate affection for her sack. In certain 
laboratory observations it has been noticed that such 
spiders, with their grey, slimy bodies in which no 
amount of searching will ever find a heart, can die of 
grief if their sack is torn and destroyed. In fact, it has 
been discovered that the spider, where she can, re- 
mains as attached to her work as if the sack were an 
extension of her body. She loves the sack, but she has 
no feeling for the eggs, nor for the tiny live spiders that 
will come forth from them. She seems indeed quite 
unaware of their existence. Instinct has led this mother 
to work for the species, without having the living crea- 
ture of the species as direct object. There can thus bean 
instinct without object, acting irresistibly, representing 
an obedience to an inner command to do what is 
necessary, and bringing a love for what has been 


commanded. 
There are butterflies which, their whole lives 
f flowers without being 


through, suck the nectar O: 
ny other food. But 


aware of any other enticements or a 
em to lay their eggs, they 


when the time comes for th 
never lay them on flowers. They are then otherwise 
guided; the food-seeking instinct proper to the indi- 
vidual changes, and they are led to seek another 
environment, one that is suited to a new species need- 
ing other food. And yet these butterflies are unaware of 
such food, just as they will never know the species that 
is to come. They bear in themselves a command of 
nature, foreign to their own being. The cochineal 
insect and others similar never lay their eggs on the 
upper side of the leaves that will serve as food to the 
tiny grubs, but on their under surfaces, SO that 
the grubs may be s! 
‘intelligent reflection’ among a large number of insects, 
which also never eat the plants they choose for their 
offspring. They have therefore a theoretical knowledge 
of how their children will feed, and they even foresee 
the dangers of rain and sun. 

The adult creature with the mission of protecting the 
new creatures, thus changes its characteristics and 
transforms its own nature, as though a time had come 


heltered and hidden. We find a like ` 
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fin which the usual law governing its life stood still in 
expectation of a great event in nature—the miracle 
of creation. Then it does Something that is not living 
but, one might say, a rite to be performed in the pre- 
sence of this miracle, 
One of nature’s most resplendent miracles is indeed 
the power of the newly born, with no experience at all, 
to find their way about and Protect themselves in the 


gradually through successive difficulties and animating 
the new creatures with irresistible power, It is plain 
that nature has not surrendered the protection of the 
newly born to the adult; she holds the reins tight and 
keeps a vigilant watch on the observance of her pre- 
cepts. The adult must collaborate within the limits set 
by the guiding instincts for 
species. Often, as we see in fishes and insects, the two 
forms of guiding instinct, that in the adult and that in 
the new creature, act separately and independently, so 
that parents and children never meet. In high animals, 


may extend to the whole of an organized society, 
which treats the new offspring as a whole, the living, 
impersonal products of a race. This we find among 
social insects like bees, ants, and so forth. 


If we wished to embrace the whole adult world in a 
single glance, we might say that from time to time 


towards eternity, 
Now we may ask, what is the Part of man in these 


How then are the two forms of life presented in 
mankind and under what sublime aspects do they 
reveal themselves? The fact is, the two lives are not 
apparent, Seek as we will through the world of men, 
we must say that it embraces only a world of adults of 
Which the prevailing features are struggle, efforts at 
adaptation, and labour for outward conquests. The 
events of the world of men all Converge on conquest 
and production, as though there were nothing else to 
be considered. Human effort clashes and is broken 
in competition, like a tempered blade against a breast- 
plate. If the adult Considers the child, he does so with 
the logic he brings to bear on his own life. He sees 
in the child a different and useless creature and bs 
keeps him at a distance; or else, through what is calle 
education, he endeavours to draw him prematurely 
and directly into the forms of his own life. He acts as 
One might imagine a butterfly acting were it to break 
the chrysalis of its larva to bid it fly, or a frog were it to 
drag its tadpoles Out of the water, doing its best to 
make them breathe through lungs and change their 
ugly black colour for green, ‘ 

That is more or less what man does to his children. 
The adult exhibits before them his own perfection, his 
Own maturity, his own historical example, calling 
upon the child to imitate him, He is far from realizing 
that the different characteristics of the child need 2 
different environment and means of life suited to this 
other form of existence,1 sa 

How can we explain such a mistaken conception Ta 
the loftiest, furthest evolved being, gifted with mind o! 


Can the highest and most essential guiding instinct 
of life be totally absent in mankind? Can mankind be 
truly helpless and blind before the most staggering 
phenomenon of universal life, upon which the existence 


Man should feel something of what other creatur 
feel, for in nature everything is transformed bu 
nothing is lost, and the energies that govern the uni- 
verse are especially indestructible. They persist even 
when deviated from their Proper object. f 

Where does man the builder build especially for his 
child? The child should live in a state of beauty, in 
which man expresses his loftiest forms of art, an art 
that is not contaminated or determined by any 


+ enhances them with the sparkling splendour of the 
_ mind, which is made up of imagination, feeling and art, 


i 
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f 
oe surrender of self seems truly life-giving? Is 
ten P ace where the soul aspires to break through 

mae thin x that hold it bound to the world of out- 

ire m Is there no anxious quest for a miracle, a 

Gis on Pa to continue life? And at the same 

furthest s piration towards something beyond the 

It is by par of individual life, stretching into eternity? 

Ran fls id road that salvation lies. In such places 

ing and isn ie to renounce his laborious reason- 

are the ratte y to believe the incredible. For all these 
facts analo gs that should be aroused in man by 
oa sas gous to those that lead all living creatures 

pension of the laws of their nature, to a holo- 


Note 


1 Ali y 
EN in more than one of her essays brings 
46 a ation of the insensibility of past ages 
uy Huong n The Seventeenth Century she writes of 
desired th een as ‘a child such as those serious times 
slightly : ae child should be; that is, she was as 
| rae ild, and for as brief a time, as might be. 
85 an age 9 tee age of progress, was not to be delayed, 
kasor ope genta was to be improved, as an 
Precocity di ity was not to be exposed except when 
ened N istinguished it. It must at any rate be short- 
“Ag the gain, in That Pretty Person, she notes how: 
hec ae lullaby is nothing but a patient pro- 
inten e mother’s), so was education, some two 
(the legs ago, nothing but an impatient prophecy 
Thus g = s) of the full stature of body and mind.’ 
cen om Evelyn's child ‘—“that pretty person” in 
tiaia R in of condolence—was chiefiy 

A k 
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caust of themselves, be car 
towards eternity. Yes, there are laces where 
longer feels the need for conquest, but the 
purification and innocence, so that he yearns for 
simplicity and peace. In that-innocent peace, man 

seeks a renewal of life, as it were a resurrection from 


the weight of the world. . ‘ 
Yes, there must be grandiose feelings in man, — 

ow from those of everyday life and opposed to — 
em. A 

This is the divine voice that no one can still, and 

which calls men with a loud voice, calling them 

together to gather round the Child. 


old was a defect. . . 


‘They took their children seriously, without relief. 


Evelyn has nothing to say about his little ones that hasa 
sign of a smile in it. Twice are children not his own 
mentioned in his diary. Once he goes to the wedding of 


evidently, an occasi 
stands by, 

than nine years of 
operation “with ex! 
made of it was to 
that I had not been su 
This is what he says.” 


34 English for maturity 
David Holbrook 


I wish to avoid discussion of ‘educating against the word. What D. H, Lawrence called spontanee 
environment’. It may be part of our work: but to creative fullness of being? is, paradoxically, prea 
contemplate teaching in such terms Seems to me dan- only by what Mr T. S. Eliot has called the obtaining 


“ge . bf it 
tradition: ‘it cannot be inherited, and if you ma 
you must obtain it by great labour.’ The obtaining 


ba a : ive 
upi’s disse wit 3 : nt. C tradition is largely a matter of possessing oor aa 
dissatisfaction rock ’n Toll, ‘teenage hooliganism and language, using it responsibly, and maintaining i 


Otor s uicide, areinany case expressive enough. What vitality. The Englishman develops a fullness of peine 
only in so far as he possesses the English Jangas 
more deeply and extends his responsiveness to ial 
Keeping the English word alive, therefore, is pe 

to any future flowering of English civilization: life 
crucial to our own need for positive attitudes to life. 
As Keats said, ‘English ought to be kept up.’ 

The implications for English in the seconde 
Modern school would seem to be plain. But they a 
race : ‘ often not plain when one begins to ask, among a Oe 
declined in working people’s lives under these influ. of Other teachers, why we teach English. What do Wi 
ences. Thus it remains to the school—anq mainly the i 


f the 
reply to D, H, Lawrence’s cry, “The great mass of t 
secondary modern school—to Supply these positives, Population should never be taught to read and write. 
Never.’? 


ra 3 a TRA r 
umanizing practice’, ‘part of the act of living aoe 
> than a preparation for life or, worse still, for ‘earni 
ciety spends a living’, the 
The best of the Primary schools, certainly Pi 
i £ i infant sta e, have made thej accord to 
energy in community, i 5 wie pore 


the earlier years they have converted school into HA 
embryonic experience of civilized life which it shon 5 

© public is often angry (or guilty) about the 
infant pupils enjoy themselves, ‘play: 


ts - But the primary schools have demonstra 3 
we possess our traditions largely through and in the that at the centre of education there needs to be tha 


Source: English for Maturity, Cambridge University Press pleasure which propagates sympathy and is the basis of 
(1965), 17-19, 3021. Civilization: the pleasure of organizing experience i 


art, a 
ee ve school concentrates on the develop- 
is Bes the secondary schools have to turn 
Echnologite to pupils as workers, intellectuals and 
nee a s. A minority are groomed for the best 
t they S agemi achievements: the rest follow as 
tion, is lef m and every pupil’s sensibility, his civiliza- 
y being a take care of itself. Our education begins 
result is too ae and ends by being another: the 
Workin ten the inarticulate scientist, the illiterate 
i oe the immature being. 
nae yd to put together, as simply and positively 
modern sf h e aims of education in the secondary 
English ool, as I feel they should be, and the aims 
must and the central and dominating subject, as it 
that book e. My argument derives a good deal from 
the a ach I cannot hope to emulate, English for 
my inad i, and I hope the reader who is irritated with 
Son’s aishened statement will turn to George Samp- 
ae rn ehr age 
Tequire ae the skills and capacities our pupils will 
leave A ie they leave school will be learnt after they 
skills, ae factory, shop, or office. A few special 
quickly oe the ability to type, they can learn 
are fifteen : ey need them, at evening classes after they 
after they or they may go on to a technical college 
have no a complete their secondary education. We 
it Were ¢ eed, therefore, to concern ourselves, even if 
living: orrect to do so, with education for ‘earning a 
S 4 we educate for living. .. . 
oa sore much waste and anxiety would be removed 
r life if communications were improved. Yet it 


as I 


fro 


is not the wires that are crossed, but complexiti¢ 

human nature. No two people are alike, to the desp: 
of the commercial mind. Each human being has 
infinite capacities and infinite variations of spirit—and 
each life in time is a unique mystery. The communica- 
tions experts really seem to act as if human beings are 
a form of rather inefficient thinking machine: the 
fundamental assumptions of communications experts 
and ‘cybernetics’ specialists often seem to deny the 
mystery of the flesh that can think and be aware of its 
existence. For our purposes the main objection to the 
“communications” preoccupation is that it is related to 
the concern to make education serve practical ends— 
to be for ‘earning a living’. Short-sightedly, too, for the 
more effective organizer or workman, the more 
effective ‘communicator’, will be the man who is 
trained in his whole sensibility, trained not only to use 
language but to live wholly. The quality of feeling, of 
perception, of conceptual thought in each of us, and 
our sense of order in experience—all these depend upon 
our language habits ina much more complex way than 
is covered by the term ‘communications’. And much of 
the communications experts’ expertise, their smart 
terms, their analogies with calculating machines, and 
their mechanical talk about brain cells and impulses, 
merely hides their intolerance of the infinite intracta- 
bility of language and of life. And it is with language 
and life, in all their intractability, that we must first 
learn to deal, before we set out to organize industry, to 


administer society, or help solve world problems. 
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English for the rejected 


David Holbrook 


If you want to have a bright discussion on the merits ‘brainy’ tasks, we can then see how monstrous it is to 


of the latest process of automation you will not be 
able to have it with James or Rose of 4C, But suppose 
you want a second-hand door, or to find someone who 
will sit in a copse and wait Patiently to destroy every 
Pigeon that comes there in a day—then James js your 
boy. Or if you were hurt on a mountain in the snow, 
and one of the party had to be left with you, to keep 
you comfortable and awake, and fed with hot fluids, 
wouldn’t you find that Rose would take to you. like, 


give th 


em worse equipment, worse accommodation, 


are quite justifiably flaunting their vitality against these 
implications given them by the school, The sad fact is 
that their demonstration is so empty of true culture, 
and is only acquisitive itself, 

Perhaps we can begin to develop an education based 
on a real acceptance of the nature of these children and 
their needs, and do away with the present hidden 
frustration in the ‘low Streams’ of many of our schools. 
If we can, we can begin a positive revolution against 
under-privilege in Secondary education, towards a truly 


demands for sound popular culture established in the 
school experience, Three-eigh 


a large proportion—some 20,000,000 by the time they 


ths of our population is 


This book is about ways of helping to make these . 
children literate. It is based on some limited experience, 
of a poet and writer who chose for a time to become 


fear teacher with a few less able children. If I 
ness Poning else, I did learn that for these children 
m Ron point in thinking in terms of ‘subjects’-— 
sVerythin yeas: art, crafts, dancing and music, 
eect else Virtually became English. Their most 
fit puch mathematics was telated to stories about 
Te Pe or car rallies. The only sense of history 
ties. a iow sie that given by imaginative accounts 
is ne ieval peasant’s life. In geography they 
thiked with to what was really anthropology, much 
other Fi i cc fantasy about modes of life in 
ae d all these subjects by the time they 
ott p aeto 3C became, virtually, English, and 
personal ee English, in the context of a close 
fricther E aoe with the teacher—closer than that 
class nds of teaching except perhaps in the infant 

he of the primary school. 
towards sc subject is for them the main means 
Order, unde “expression, self-knowledge, imaginative 
values a tstanding of the world, the possession of 
chil aren, ae guide to conduct. One must, with these 
and think : p Thinking in terms of ‘teaching a subject’, 
creature oa i of educating the child, giving each 
refinement ri may be given of civilized powers and 
isis we an effective Telease of his potentialities. 
inthe hrs ee evident in the less able child than it is 
or Mate ter child whom I was considering in English 
of ninet ity. This is why in this book I discuss the work 
een children in detail; I try to show why at the 


centre of English as a cen 
imaginative work, serving chil 
And I try to show that this can best 
context of a sympathetic relationship with the 
that can only be called a form of love, so deep do 
children’s emotional needs enter one’s soul. 
In this book I shall use the term ‘the poetic function 
By this I mean the capacity to explore and percei 
to come to terms with, speak of, and deal with 
ence by the exercise of the whole mind and all kinds of 
apprehensions, not only intellectual ones. This poet 
function, I consider, is neglected too much in all 
education and not least in the education of children 
deficient in intellect. I want to try to establish in this 
book that nourishing what I call the poetic function is 
certainly the most important work with less able child- _ 
ren, and that the most efficient work a teacher of back- 
ward children can do is the free, informal, imaginative 
and often pleasurable and rewarding work of creative 
English, towards literacy and insight into personal and 
external reality. This is the best way even if one - 
ceives of the work as merely ‘training operatives for t 
lower echelons of industry’ as some depressing person ; 
once expressed the function of the secondary modern 
school in the Guardian. (To conceive of one’s work in 
such terms seems to me not only inhuman but 


inefficient, as will appear.) i 
I also wanted to imply that what I say here abot 
‘backward’ teaching is true of all education. . » ' 


sa) ate SS pr ">. ot 


} 36 EEEN forms of religious life 


Émile Durkheim 


x 


Our study is not of interest merely for the science of 
religion, In fact, every religion has one side by which 
it overlaps the circle of properly religious ideas, and 
there, the study of religious phenomena gives a means 
of renewing the problems which, up to the present, 
have only been discussed among philosophers. 

For a long time it has been known that the first 
systems of representations with which men have 
pictured to themselves the world and themselves were 
of religious origin. There is no religion that is not a 
cosmology at the same time that it is a speculation 
upon divine things. If philosophy and the sciences 
were born of religion, it is because religion began by 
‘taking the place of the sciences and philosophy. But it 
has been less frequently noticed that religion has not 
confined itself to enriching the human intellect, 
formed beforehand, with a certain number of ideas; it 
has contributed to forming the intellect itself. Men owe 
to it not only a good part of the substance of their 
knowledge, but also the form in which this knowledge 
has been elaborated. 

At the roots of all our judgments there are a certain 
number of essential ideas which dominate all our 
intellectual life; they are what philosophers since 
Aristotle have called the categories of the understand- 
ing: ideas of time, space,* class, number, cause, sub- 
stance, personality, etc. They correspond to the most 
universal properties of things. They are like the solid 
frame which encloses all thought; this does not seem to 
be able to liberate itself from them without destroying 
itself, for it seems that we cannot think of objects that 
are not in time and space, which have no number, etc. 
Other ideas are contingent and unsteady; we can con- 


Source: Emile Durkheim, Elementary Forms of Religious Life, 
New York: Collier (1961), 21-33. 


* We say that time and Space are categories because there is 
no difference between the role played by these ideas in the in- 
tellectual life and that which falls to the ideas of class or cause 


(on this point see Hemelin, Essai sur les éléments principaux 
de la représentation, 63, 76). 


i ~ 


ceive of their being unknown to a man, a society or an 
epoch; but these others appear to be nearly inseparable 
from the normal working of the intellect. They are like 
the framework of the intelligence, Now when primitive 
religious beliefs are systematically analyzed, the prin- 
cipal categories are naturally found, They are bom: 
in religion and of religion; they are a product 0 
religious thought. This is a statement that we are going 
to have occasion to make many times in the course of 
this work, 

This remark has some interest of itself already; but 
here is what gives it its real importance. 

The general conclusion of the book which the reader 
has before him is that religion is something eminently 
social. Religious representations are collective repre- 
sentations which express collective realities; the Te 
are a manner of acting which take rise in the midst © 
the assembled groups and which are destined to excite, 
maintain or recreate certain mental states in thes¢ 
groups. So if the categories are of religious origin, a 
ought to participate in this nature common to 4 A 
religious facts; they too should be social affairs an 
the product of collective thought. At least—for in the 
actual condition of our knowledge of these matters, 
one should be careful to avoid all radical and EZE 
statements—it is allowable to suppose that they are ric! 
in social elements. y 

Even at present, these can be imperfectly seen a 
some of them. For example, try to represent what t k 
notion of time would be without the processes by 
we divide it, measure it or express it with objectiv 
signs, a time which is not a succession of years 
months, weeks, days and hours! This is something 
nearly unthinkable. We cannot conceive of ae 
except on condition of distinguishing its different 
moments. Now what is the origin of this differenti 
tion? Undoubtedly, the states of consciousness whic A 
we have already experienced can be reproduced in a 
in the same order in which they passed in the firs 
place; thus portions of our past become present again» 


though being clearly distinguished from the present. 
But howsoever important this distinction may be for 
our private experience, it is far from being enough to 
constitute the notion or category of time. This does not 
consist merely in a commemoration, either partial or 
integral, of our past life. It is an abstract and imper- 
sonal frame which surrounds, not only our individual 
existence, but that of all humanity, It is like an endless 
chart, where all duration is spread out before the 
mind, and upon which all possible events can be loc- 
ated in relation to fixed and determined guide lines. It 
is not my time that is thus arranged; it is time in 
general, such as it is objectively thought of by every- 
body in a single civilization. That alone is enough to 
give us a hint that such an arrangement ought to be 
collective. And in reality, observation proves that 
these indispensable guide lines, in relation to which all 
things are temporally located, are taken from social 
life. The divisions into days, weeks, months, years, etc., 
Correspond to the periodical recurrence of rites, feasts, 
and public ceremonies.* A calendar expresses the 
thythm of the collective activities, while at the same 
time its function is to assure their regularity.¢ 

It is the same thing with space. As Hamelin has 
shown, space is not the vague and indetermined 
medium which Kant imagined; if purely and abso- 
lutely homogeneous, it would be of no use, and could 
not be grasped by the mind. Spatial representation 
Consists essentially in a primary co-ordination of the 
data of sensuous experience. But this co-ordination 
would be impossible if the parts of space were 
qualitatively equivalent and if they were really inter- 
changeable. To dispose things spatially there must be a 
Possibility of placing them differently, of putting some 
at the right, others at the left, these above, those below, 
at the north of or at the south of, east or west of, etc., 
etc., just as to dispose states of consciousness tem- 
Porally there must be a possibility of localizing them 
at determined dates. That is to say that space could not 

e what it is if it were not, like time, divided and 
differentiated, But whence come these divisions which 
are so essential? By themselves, there are neither right 
nor left, up nor down, north nor south, etc. All these 
distinctions evidently come from the fact that different 
sympathetic values have been attributed to various 


* See the support given this assertion in Hubert and Mauss, 
Télanges Whistoire des religions (Travaux de l'année sociolo- 
gique), chapter on La Représentation du temps dans la religion. 

Thus we see all the difference which exists between the group of 
Sensations and images which serve to locate us in time, and the 
Category of time. The first are the summary of individual 
experiences, which are of value only for the person who ex- 
Perienced them. But what the category of time expresses Is a 
time common to the group, a social time, so to speak. In itself 
it is a veritable social institution. Also, it is peculiar to man; 
animals have no representations of this sort. 

This distinction between the category of time and the corres- 
Ponding sensations could be made equally well in regard to 
Space or cause. Perhaps this would aid in clearing up certain 
Confusions which are maintained by the controversies of which 
these questions are the subject. We shall return to this point in 
the conclusion of the present work. 


Elementary forms of ri 


regions. Since all the men of a single civilization 
Tepresent space in the same way, it is clearly necessary 
that these sympathetic values, and the distinctions 
which depend upon them, should be equally universal, 
and that almost necessarily implies that they be of 
social origin.* 

Besides that, there are cases where this social charac- 
ter is made manifest. There are societies in Australia 
and North America where space is conceived in the 
form of an immense circle, because the camp has a 
circular form; and this spatial circle is divided up 
exactly like the tribal circle, and is in its image. There 
are as many regions distinguished as there are clans 
in the tribe, and it is the place occupied by the clans 
inside the encampment which has determined the 
orientation of these regions. Each region is defined by 
the totem of the clan to which it is assigned. Among 
the Zuni, for example, the pueblo contains seven 
quarters; each of these is a group of clans which has 
had a unity: in all probability it was originally a single 
clan which was later subdivided. Now their space also 
contains seven quarters, and each of these seven 
quarters of the world is in intimate connection with a 
quarter of the pueblo, that is to say with a group of 
clans. ‘Thus,’ says Cushing, ‘one division is thought 
to be in relation with the north, another represents the 
west, another the south,’ etc.§ Each quarter of the 
pueblo has its characteristic colour, which symbolizes 
it; each region has its colour, which is exactly the same 
as that of the corresponding quarter. In the course of 
history the number of fundamental clans has varied; 
the number of the fundamental regions of space has 
varied with them. Thus the social organization has 
been the model for the spatial organization and a 
reproduction of it. It is thus even up to the distinction 
between right and left which, far from being inherent 
in the nature of man in general, is very probably the 
product of representations which are religious and 
therefore collective.|| 

Analogous proofs will be found presently in regard 
to the ideas of class, force, personality and efficacy. 
It is even possible to ask if the idea of contradiction 
does not also depend upon social conditions. What 
makes one tend to believe this is that the empire which 


* Or else it would be necessary to admit that all individuals, in 
virtue of their organo-physical constitution, are spontaneously 
affected in the same manner by the different parts of space: 
which is more improbable, especially as in themselves the differ- 
ent regions are sympathetically indifferent. Also, the divisions 
of space vary with different societies, whichis a proof that they 
are not founded exclusively upon the congenital nature of 


man. 

+See Durkheim an 

de classification’, in Année Soci 
See Ibid., 34. 

i Zani Creation Myths’, in 13th Report of the Bureau of 

‘American Ethnology, 367 ff. i 3 > 

|| See Hertz, ‘La prééminence dela main droite. Etudede polarité 

religieuse’, in the Revue Philosophique, Dec. 1909. On this same 

question of the relations between the representation ofspaceand 

the form of the group, see the chapter in Ratzel, Politische 


Geographie, entitled ‘Der Raum in Geist de Völker’. 


d Mauss, ‘De quelques formes primitives 
iologique, vi, 47 ff. 


208 Emile Durkheim: 
the idea has exercised over human thought has varied 

with times and societies. Today the principle of identity 

dominates scientific thought; but there are vast systems 
of representations which have played a considerable 
role in the history of ideas where it has frequently been 
set aside: these are the mythologies, from the grossest 
up to the most reasonable.* There, we are continually 
coming upon beings which have the most contradictory 
attributes simultaneously, who are at the same time 
one and many, material and spiritual, who can divide 
themselves up indefinitely without losing anything of 
their constitution; in mythology it is an axiom that the 
part is worth the whole. These variations through 
which the rules which seem to govern our present 
logic have passed prove that, far from being engrayen 
through all eternity upon the mental constitution of 
men, they depend, at least in part, upon factors that 
are historical and consequently social. We do not 
know exactly what they are, but we may presume that 
they exist. 


This hypothesis once admitted, the problem of know- 
ledge is posed in new terms. 

Up to the present there have been only two doctrines 
in the field. For some, the categories cannot be derived 
from experience: they are logically prior to it and 
condition it, They are represented as so many simple 
and irreducible data, imminent in the human mind by 
virtue of its inborn constitution, For this reason they 
are said to be a priori. Others, however, hold that they 
are constructed and made up of pieces and bits, and 
that the individual is the artisan of this construction. 

But each solution raises grave difficulties. 

Is the empirical thesis the one adopted? Then it is 
necessary to deprive the categories of all their charac- 
teristic properties. As a matter of fact they are dis- 
tinguished from all other knowledge by their univer- 
sality and necessity. They are the most general 
concepts which exist, because they are applicable to 
# We do not mean to sa: 
but that it contradicts 
scientific thought does. Inversely, 


t This hypothesis has already been set forth by the founders of 
the Volkerpsychologie. Itis especially remarked in a short article 
by Windelbrand entitled ‘Die Erkenntnisslehre unter dem 
Vélkerpsychologischen Gesichtspunke’, in the Zeitsch, fe 
Völkerpsychologie, vii, 166 ff. Cf. a note of Steinthal on the same 
subject, ibid., 178 ff. 

$ Even in the theory of Spencer, it is by individual experience 
that the categories are made. The only difference which there is 
in this Tegard between ordinary empiricism and evolutionary 
empiricism is that according to this latter, the results of indivi- 
dual experience are accumulated by heredity. But this accumula- 
tion adds nothing essential to them; no element enters into 
their composition which does not have its origin in the experi- 
ence of the individual. According to this theory, also, the neces- 
sity with which the categories actually impose themselves upon 
us is the product of an illusion and a superstitious prejudice, 
strongly rooted in the organism, to be sure, but without foun- 


dation in the nature of things, 


all that is real, and since they are not attached to any 
particular object they are independent of every par- 
ticular subject; they constitute the common field 
where all minds meet. Further, they must meet there, 
for reason, which is nothing more than all the funda- 
mental categories taken together, is invested with an 
authority which we could not set aside if we would. 
When we attempt to revolt against it, and to free our- 
selves from some of these essential ideas, we meet with 
great resistances. They do not merely depend upon us, 
but they impose themselyes upon us. Now empirical 
data present characteristics which are diametrically 
opposed to these. A sensation or an image always 
relies upon a determined object, or upon a collection 
of objects of the same sort, and expresses the momen- 
tary condition of a particular consciousness; it is 
essentially individual and subjective. We therefore have 
considerable liberty in dealing with the representations 
of such an origin. It is true that when our sensations 
are actual, they impose themselves upon us in fact. But 
by right we are free to conceive them otherwise than 
they really are, or to represent them to ourselves as 
occurring in a different order from that where they are 
really produced. In regard to them nothing is for 
upon us except as considerations of another pe 
intervene, Thus we find that we have here two sorts O. 
knowledge, which are like the two opposite poles of the 
intelligence. Under these conditions forcing reason 
back upon experience causes it to disappear, for it is 
equivalent to reducing the universality and necessity 
which characterize it to pure appearance, to an illusion 
which may be useful practically, but which corres- 
ponds to nothing in reality; consequently it is denying 
all objective reality to the logical life, whose regulation 
and organization is the function of the categories. 
Classical empiricism results in irrationalism; perhaps 
it would even be fitting to designate it by this latter 
name, 

In spite of the sense ordinarily attached to the name, 
the apriorists have more respect for the facts. Since 
they do not admit it as a truth established by evidence 
that the categories are made up of the same elements 
as our sensual representations, they are not obliged tO 
impoverish them systematically, to draw from them 
their real content, and to reduce them to nothing more 
than verbal artifices. On the contrary, they leave them 
all their specific characteristics. The apriorists are the 
rationalists; they believe that the world has a logical 
aspect which the reason expresses excellently. But for 
all that, it is necessary for them to give the mind & 
certain power of transcending experience and of add- 
ing to that which is given to it directly; and of this 
Singular power they give neither explanation nOr 
justification. For it is no explanation to say that it iS 
inherent in the nature of the human intellect. It 18 
necessary to show whence we hold this surprising 
prerogative and how it comes that we can see certain 
relations in things which the examination of thes? 
things cannot reveal to us. Saying that only on this 
condition is experience itself possible changes the 


problem perhaps, but does not answer it. For the real 
question is to know how it comes that experience is 
not sufficient unto itself, but presupposes certain con- 
ditions which are exterior and prior to it, and how it 
happens that these conditions are realized at the 
moment and in the manner that is desirable. To answer 
these questions it has sometimes been assumed that 
above the reason of individuals there is a superior and 
perpet reason from which the others emanate and 
R which they get this marvellous power of theirs, 

y a sort of mystic participation: this is the divine 
Teason. But this hypothesis has at least the one grave 
disadvantage of being deprived of all experimental 
control; thus it does not satisfy the conditions 
f ee anded of a scientific hypothesis. More than that, 

e categories of human thought are never fixed in any 
one definite form; they are made, unmade and remade 
e yatt they change with places and times. On 

e other hand, the divine reason is immutable. How 
an this immutability give rise to this incessant varia- 

ility ? 

Such are the two conceptions that have been pitted 
against each other for centuries; and if this debate 
seems to be eternal, it is because the arguments given 
are really about equivalent. If reason is only a form of 
matya experience, it no longer exists. On the other 

and, if the powers which it has are recognized but not 
accounted for, it seems to be set outside the confines of 
nature and science. In the face of these two opposed 
Objections the mind remains uncertain. But if the 
social origin of the categories is admitted, a new atti- 
tude becomes possible, which we believe will enable us 
to escape both of the opposed difficulties. 

_ The fundamental proposition of the apriorist theory 
is that knowledge is made up of two sorts of elements, 
which cannot be reduced into one another, and which 
are like two distinct layers superimposed one upon the 
other.* Our hypothesis keeps this principle intact. In 
fact, that knowledge which is called empirical, the 
only knowledge of which the theorists of empiricism 
have made use in constructing the reason, is that which 
is brought into our minds by the direct action of 
objects. It is composed of individual states which are 
completely explained} by the psychical nature of the 
individual. If, on the other hand, the categories are, as 
we believe they are, essentially collective representa- 
tions, before all else, they should show the mental 
States of the group; they should depend upon the way 
in which this is founded and organized, upon its 
morphology, upon its religious, moral and economic 
institutions, etc. So between these two sorts of 
* Perhaps some will be surprised that we do not define the 
apriorist theory by the hypothesis of innateness. But this con- 
ception really plays a secondary part in the doctrine. It is a 
amplis way of stating the impossibility of reducing rational 

owledge to empirical data. Saying that the former is innate is 
only a positive way of saying that it is not the product of experi- 
ence, such as it is ordinarily conceived. 
t At least, in so far as there are any representations which are 


individual and hence wholly empirical. But there are in fact 
Probably none where the two elements are not found closely 


united. 
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of 


representations there is all the difference which exists 
p SLANE S, 7 


between the individual and the social, and one can no ~ 
more derive the second from the first than he í 
deduce society from the individual, the whole from the 
part, the complex from the simple.* Society is areality 
sui generis; it has its own peculiar characteristics, 
which are not found elsewhere and which are not met 
with again in the same form in all the rest of the uni- 
yerse. The representations which express it have a 
wholly different content from purely individual ones 
and we may rest assured in advance that the first add 
something to the second. 

Even the manner in which the two are formed results 
in differentiating them. Collective representations are 
the result of an immense co-operation, which stretches 
out not only into space but into time as well; to make 
them, a multitude of minds have associated, united 
and combined their ideas and sentiments; for them, 
long generations have accumulated their experience 
and their knowledge. A special intellectual activity 
is therefore concentrated in them which is infinitely 
richer and complexer than that of the individual. From 
that one can understand how the reason has been able 
to go beyond the limits of empirical knowledge. It does 
not owe this to any vague mysterious virtue but simply 
to the fact that according to the well-known formula, 
man is double. There are two beings in him: an indi- 
vidual being which has its foundation in the organism 
and the circle of whose activities is therefore strictly 


limited, and a social being which represents the 
highest reality in the intellectual and moral order that . 
we can know by observation—I mean society. This 
duality of our nature has as its consequence in the 
practical order, the irreducibility of a moral ideal to a — 
utilitarian motive, and in the order of thought, the 
irreducibility of reason to individual experience. In so 
far as he belongs to society, the individual transcends 
himself, both when he thinks and when he acts. 

This same social character leads to an understand- ' 
ing of the origin of the necessity of the categories. It is 
said that an idea is necessary when it imposes itself 
upon the mind by some sort of virtue of its own, with- 
out being accompanied by any proof. It contains 
within it something which constrains the intelligence 
and which leads to its acceptance without preliminary 
examination. The apriorist postulates this singular 
quality, but does not account for it; for saying that the 


* This irreducibility must 
do not wish to say that the: 
ations which shows rational ones, . othit 
the individual which could be taken as a sign of social life. If 


experience were completely separated fro: i, 
reason could not operate upon. it; in the same Way, if the psychic 


nature of the individual were absolutely opposed to th i 
would be impossible. A complete analysis of the 

f rationality even in the 
sion to come back 


to this point in our conc! z wish to establish 
here is that between these indistinct germs of reason and the 
reason properly so called, there is a difference comparable to 
that which separates the properties of the mineral elements out 
of which a living being is composed from the characteristic 
attributes of life after this has once been constituted. | 
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categories are necessary because they are indispensable 
` to the functioning of the intellect is simply repeating 
that they are necessary. But if they really have the 
origin which we attribute to them, their ascendancy no 
longer has anything surprising in it. They represent the 
most general relations which exist between things; 
surpassing all our other ideas in extension, they domin- 
ate all the details of our intellectual life. If men did 
not agree upon these essential ideas at every moment, 
if they did not have the same conception of time, 
space, cause, number, etc., all contact between their 
minds would be impossible, and with that, all life 
together. Thus society could not abandon the cate- 
gories to the free choice of the individual without 
abandoning itself. If it is to live there is not merely need 
of a satisfactory moral conformity, but also there is a 
minimum of logical.conformity beyond which it can- 
not safely go. For this reason it uses all its authority 
upon its members to forestall such dissidences. Does a 
mind ostensibly free itself from these forms of thought? 
It is no longer considered a human mind in the full 
sense of the word, and is treated accordingly. That is 
why we feel that we are no longer completely free and 
that something resists, both within and outside our- 
selves, when we attempt to rid ourselves of these funda- 
mental notions, even in our own conscience, Outside 
of us there is public opinion which judges us; but more 
than that, since society is also represented inside of us, 
it sets itself against these revolutionary fancies, even 
inside of ourselves; we have the feeling that we cannot 
abandon them if our whole thought is not to cease 
being really human. This seems to be the origin of the 
exceptional authority which is inherent in the Teason 
and which makes us accept its suggestions with con- 
fidence. It is the very authority of Society,* transferring 
itself to a certain manner of thought which is the 
indispensable condition of all common action. The 
necessity with which the categories are imposed upon 
us is not the effect of simple habits whose yoke we could 
easily throw off with a little effort; nor is ita physical or 
metaphysical necessity, since the Categories change in 
different places and times; it is a special sort of moral 
necessity which is to the intellectual life what moral 
obligation is to the will.} 


*It has frequently been remarked that social disturbances 
result in multiplying mental disturbances. This is one more 
proof that logical disciplineisa special aspect of social discipline. 


+ There is an analogy between this logical necessity and moral 


Today socie 
treats criminals in a different fashion than subjects whose in 


attached to logical rules and that inherent in 
not of the same nature, in spite of certain similarities. They are 
two species of the same class. It would be interesting to make a 
study on the nature and origin of this difference, which is prob- 


the delinquent. 
We confine ourselves to signalizing this question. By this ex- 
ample, one may see the number of problems which are raised 
by the analysis of these notions which generally pass as being 


But if the categories originally only translate social 
states, does it not follow that they can be applied to the 
rest of nature only as metaphors? If they were made 
merely to express social conditions, it seems as though 
they could not beextended to other realms except in this 
sense. Thus in so far as they aid us in thinking of the 
physical or biological world, they have only the value 
of artificial symbols, useful practically perhaps, but 
having no connection with reality. Thus we come back, 
by a different Toad, to nominalism and empiricism. 

But when we interpret a sociological theory of know- 
ledge in this way, we forget that even if society is a 
specific reality it is not an empire within an empire; 
it is a part of nature, and indeed its highest representa- 
tion. The social realm is a natural realm which differs 
from the others only by a great complexity. Now it is 
impossible that nature should differ radically from itself 
in the one case and the Other in regard to that which is 
most essential. The fundamental relations that exist 
between things—just that which it is the function of the 
categories to express—cannot be essentially dissimilar in 
the different realms. If, for reasons which we shall 
discuss later, they are more clearly disengaged in the 
Social world, it is nevertheless impossible that they 
should not be found elsewhere, though in less pro- 
nounced forms. Society makes them more manifest but 
it does not have a monopoly upon them. That is why 
ideas which have been elaborated on the model of social 
things can aid us in thinking of another department of 
nature. It is at least true that if these ideas play the role 
of symbols when they are thus turned aside from their 
original signification, they are well-founded symbols. If 
a sort of artificiality enters into them from the mere fact 
that they are constructed concepts, it is an artificiality 
Which follows nature very closely and which is con- 
Stantly approaching it still more closely.* From the 
fact that the ideas of time, space, class, cause or person- 
ality are constructed out of social elements, it is not 
necessary to conclude that they are devoid of all objec- 
tive value. On the contrary, their social origin rather 
leads to the belief that they are not without foundation 
in the nature of things. 


* The rationalism which is imminent in the sociological theory 
of knowledge is thus midway between the classical empiricist 
and apriorism. For the first, the categories are purely artificia! 
Constructions; for the second, on the contrary, they are given 
by nature; for us, they are in a sense a work of art, but of an 
art which imitates nature with a perfection capable of increasing 
unlimitedly, 

For example, that which is at the foundation of the category 
of time is the rhythm of social life; but if there is a rhythm 10 
collective life, one may rest assured that there is another in the 
life of the individual, and more generally, in that of the universe- 
The first is merely more marked and apparent than the others. In 
the same way, we shall see that the notion of class is founded 
on that of the human group. But if men form natural groups; it 
can be assumed that among things there exist groups which a 
at once analogous and different, Classes and species are natura’ 
groups of things, Fr 

Ifitseemsto many minds thatasocial origincannotbeattribu- 
ted to the categories without depriving them of all speculative 
value, it is because society is still too frequently regarded as 
Something that is not natural; hence it is concluded that the 


Thus renovated, the theory of knowledge seems 
destined to unite the opposing advantages of the two 
Tival theories, without incurring their inconveniences. 
It keeps all the essential principles of the apriorists; but 
at the same time it is inspired by that positive spirit 
which the empiricists have striven to satisfy. It leaves 
the reason its specific power, but it accounts for it and 
does so without leaving the world of observable pheno- 
mena. It affirms the duality of our intellectual life, but it 
explains it, and with natural causes. The categories are 
no longer considered as primary and unanalyzable 
facts, yet they keep a complexity which falsifies any 
analysis as ready as that with which the empiricists 
Content themselves. They no longer appear as very 
simple notions which the first comer can very easily 
arrange from his own personal observations and which 
the popular imagination has unluckily complicated, but 
rather they appear as priceless instruments of thought 
which the human groups have laboriously forged 
through the centuries and where they have accumulated 
— 


Tepresentations which express it express nothing in nature. 
ut the conclusion is not worth more than the premise. 


the best of their intellectual capital:* A complete sec- 
tion of the history of humanity is resumed therein. This 
is equivalent to saying that to succeed in understanding 
them and judging them, it is necessary to resort to other 
means than those which have been in use up to the 
present. To know what these conceptions which we 
have not made ourselves are really made of, it does not 
suffice to interrogate our own consciousnesses; we 
must look outside of ourselves, it is history that we must 
observe, there is a whole science which must be formed, 
a complex science whichcan advance but slowly and by 
collective labour, and to which the present work brings 
some fragmentary contributions in the nature of an 
attempt. Without making these questions the direct 
object of our study, we shall profit by all the occasions 
which present themselves to us of catching at their very 
birth some at least of these ideas which, while being of 
religious origin, still remain at the foundation of the 
human intelligence. 


* This is how it is legitimate to compare the categories to tools; 
for on its side, a tool is material accumulated capital. There is 
a close relationship between the three ideas of tool, category 


and institution. 
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The case for conservatism: limits of existing 
knowledge 


I want to argue in this article that most serious dis- 
cussion of educational issues, whether in this journal or 
any other, is effectively vacuous since it ignores the 
question of content. I would of Course accept that most 
discussion of the content of education is vacuous in its 
own right. There are very few teachers, of any subject 
whatsoever, who can discuss the general educational 
justification for their own subject, applying anything 


Itis the state of. society which determines the deinand 
for degrees—from Potential undergraduates on the one 
band and from employers on the other. And ina broad 


neutral example, onecan havea subject of, mathematical 
Physics, which studies the mathematical Properties of 


Source: Higher Education Review (1969), 1 (3), 70-85, 
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Physical processes, because enough is known about 
these processes. One could not have a corresponding 
subject, mathematical literature, though no doubt 
literature has many interesting mathematical properties 
~or example properties invariant under translation 
from one language to another—since nobody knows 
what these are, 

Let me now give two slightly less neutral examples. 
It would be very valuable if we could have degree 
Courses in the study of human thought—or cognitive 
behaviour, to use a more precise, but no more explana- 
tory term. But it is quite impossible, since nothing 
Serious is known about the way human beings think; 
though we havea few marginal insights, which may well 
be grossly misleading, into phenomena like learning. 
Similarly it would be very valuable if we could have 
degree courses in the study of human communication— 
if indeed that is significantly different from the study of 
human thought. But again, nothing of any great 


"i 


a. 
at curing diseases of the nervous system by semantic 
~ analysis, and hence abolishing war—created by Alfred 


Korzybski in the thirties;2 or the more recent develop- 


ment by which Marshall McLuhan? stopped being a 
literary critic and became a minor prophet. One is 
tempted to think of Bernstein‘ in this way too—the 
S ae exciting generalizations about language 
atte a so far above any empirical data exhibited; 
cae tiie widely used now as an all-purpose kit to 
Fi in erences in educability. The pattern is always 
Same—an important insight into thecommunication 
Process is blown up into a magnificent global half-truth. 
b z seems to me that the respectable reason for the 
otorious Conservatism of academics is the shadow of 
McLuhanism which hangs over most attempts at 
academic innovation that involve going outside 
existing subject boundaries. There are, of course, 
several unrespectable reasons as well—such as laziness 
and fear, of which dons have a fair share. But I would 
fan a scholar who did not have somewhere the 
3 ing that the body of human knowledge represents a 
erm area of intellectual order, hacked, by generations 
i pioneering effort, out of sheer chaos; and the corol- 
Pa is, that to go outside the boundaries of the existing 
S ter may be to attempt to teach chaos. Most of this 
Q Tticle will be devoted to discussing situations in which 
a necessary to make quite radical changes, on aca- 
; ae grounds, Yet, basically, I share this cautious 
cling. Part of my objection to discussing education in 
Rarely economic and social terms is that it leads one 
O advocate the teaching of subjects which would be 
extremely useful but do not yet exist—economics, for 
example, which directly enables businessmen to calcu- 
late what decisions they ought to make, or the sort of 
Sociology that will produce social engineers, who can 
Solve ‘social problems’ without making any incon- 
venient political demands. 


The case for innovation: recent discovery and concep- 
tual change 


The case I have put so far is a purely conservative one: 
that whatever the social demands may be, you cannot 
Without absurdity attempt to teach a subject which is 
not there to be taught. One must be careful not to 
Press this argument too far. It is the boundaries of 
human knowledge which set absolute limits on our 
Power to create new courses, not the boundaries of 
existing subjects. It is perfectly possible to construct 
a new degree course by combining elements of a num- 
ber of old ones; the new universities and the colleges of 
technology, in their different ways, have had consider- 
able success in doing this. The view that all such com- 
binations are in the nature of the case inferior to the 
old single honours degree, and the variant of it, 
implied in the last UGC report, that all the intergging 
new combinations have been used up, I take to ot 


conservative but insane. 
It is of course true that some combinations of subject 


are better than others; and it is possible by applying 
T-SS-H 


Radical conceptual 


quite commonsense principles to 

a good joint honours or general degr 
Thus the London University BA General d 
very badly designed one; it consists of three subj 
more or less arbitrarily selected from London Unive 
sity’s enormous platter, with no necessary relationship 
between them. The individual syllabuses are more or 
less those of the corresponding single subject degrees, 
shortened by leaving out arbitrary chunks rather than 
by replanning from the beginning. There is no cross- 
fertilization between the separate subjects; it is possible 
for a student to do subjects potentially as closely con- 
nected as English, psychology, and philosophy and find — 
no overlap between them at all. He is worked harder 
than a corresponding single honours candidate, ani 
gets a less good education. 

One could in fact produce quite a good specification 
of the ideal multi-subject degree by formulating the 
principles on which the London BA General is con- 
structed, and taking the contrary of each. Thus the 
subjects an ideal degree might contain (one would say) 
should be related to one another; the syllabuses should 
be rethought from the beginning so that this could be 
done; in the final combination, ideally, the same topic 
should be treated several times from different points of — 
view, so that the overall treatment is deepened; andthe — 
degree ought to be progressive, demanding rather more 
intellectual sophistication from the student at the end 
than it does at the beginning. There are multi-subject 
courses which go some way towards meeting this 
requirement, and not all of them are new; one of the 
better ones is Oxford’s Literae Humaniores, Another, 
in principle though not in practice, is PPE. 3 

I am not here primarily concerned with the type of | 
innovation which merely involves recombining existing 
subjects. The criteria needed—economic viability, in 
terms of demand for the combination and availability _ 
of staff, and academic viability in the terms already 
indicated—are obvious enough, and require no analysis — 
from me. But the case of PPE is a point to much deeper 
questions. Here we havea course which was unquesti¢ 0 
ably viable academically—at least in principle—whi 
could have formeda closely integrated study of centrally 
important issues. But under pressure of the internal 
development of its constituent subjects—or at least, 0 
their development in Oxford in the forties and fifties—it 
simply fell apart. (I am not, of course, saying that thi 
development was independent of the social system. 
Clearly, in a Marxist country, PPE would have been a 
closely integrated degree—whatever one may think of 
the doctrines it would have been integrated around.) 
‘Anyway it is clear that a change in the state of know- 
ledge or opinion may make a previously viable course 


into an academic nonsense. i 
here the internal development 
w and very close 


generally, I 
knowledge render it desi r 
essential ways, completely new subj 
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intention in this article to give an example of. just sucha 
change, and to suggest two types of degree which ought 
to be radically reformed to accommodate this change. I 
shall have to limit myself to these specific examples 
(though always with a general reference in mind) 
merely to keep the discussion within bounds. ButIthink 
it important to begin by stating what I believe to be the 
general case for radical innovation upon academic 
grounds, and the criterion upon which we can judge 
such innovation to be justified. 

It seems to me, then, that one can apply to all forms 
of serious intellectual activity the theory that Kuhns 
applies to science. One must make a fundamental dis- 
tinction between normal discovery, or development, in 
a subject, and basic conceptual change. Let us go back 
some distance in time and consider the subject that 
was once called natural history—the study and classi- 
fication of various species of plants and animals. Then, 
normal discovery and development would include both 
the discovery of new species, and the development of 
new classificatory schemes. Both types of change would 
of course have a considerable impact on degree sylla- 
buses, 

But now consider the impact of Darwin’s Origin of 
Species. This is a book which in a sense is about natural 
history; certainly, after it, it is impossible to look either 
at newly discovered species or new classificatory 
schemes in quite the old way. But it does not fall within 
natural history. It provides an answer to a question 
which the old science never asked. The old science said: 
‘What different species are there, and how do they re- 
semble each other? The new science—let us call it 
evolutionary biology—says: ‘How did the differen- 
tiation of species occur ? The old science had its classi- 
ficatory schemes, which were convenient descriptive 
tools. For the new science, a classificatory scheme is an 
evolutionary hypothesis. You can argue about its truth 
or falsehood. It is no accident that the new science 
called into question the whole world Picture of ordinary 
men, 

A new subject exists, in my terms, when there has 
beena Darwinianchangein an old one; when the experts 
themselves are largely fumbling with the wrong ques- 
tions, and the layman, Teacting in a puzzled way with 
his whole world picture questioned, is often nearer the 
heart of the matter than they are. Looking back at 

PE, one can see that what Teally killed it asa meaning- 

1 exercise was the minor Darwinian revolution of the 
rise of ‘ordinary-language’ philosophy in the forties and 
fifties. One has to be careful with Darwinian revolu- 
tions; they have a destructive effect on one’s nice 
degree courses. 


A case of radical conceptual change: modern linguistics 
and psychology? 4 


One case of radical conceptual change, which has taken 
Place in our own time and ought now to be influencing 
the planning of new degrees, has occurred within the 
subject of linguistics, Linguistics is the Scientific study 
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of human language, and one of the curiosities of our 
university system is that it is usually studied, for a first 
degree, as an ancillary subject in modern language 
degrees, if it is studied at all. The branch of linguistics 
which is chosen is, generally, historical philology; and 
something of this enters into English degrees as well. 
Given its defined scope as the scientific study of human 
language one would expect it to form a central part of 
degrees in psychology -the Scientific study of behaviour 
—and sociology—the scientific study of society and 
social interaction. But asa matter of fact it does not. 
This is mainly because the sort of questions usually 
asked in linguistics have little relevance to the study of 
behaviour in general, The original subject—called then 
simply Grammar—was a descriptive study of Latin and 
Greek. It was the central subject of medieval and 
Tenaissance education, and continued to much later 
times; but the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, in 
what can fairly be called a minor Darwinian revolution, 
shifted the focus of serious intellectual interest to the 
question: ‘how did different languages develop from 
one another? They also went a great way towards 
answering that question: historical philology, or the 
study of language change—which is in great part 
historical Phonology, or the study of sound change—is 
One of the great scientific achievements of the human 
mind. It has left a permanent impress on our univer- 
sities: to this day, if you Say you are doing linguistic 
research, most educated men will assume it must be 
historical in character. The subject is also deadly dull. 
Modern linguistics began as a reaction against this. 
Languages were studied synchronically—that is, as they 
existed, at a single point in time, usually the present 
day—and treated as self-existent systems, like the social 
systems of sociology. De Saussure,’ who has someclaim 
to be called the founder of linguistics, has been said to 
be influenced by the Sociologist Durkheim, Later 
American linguistics, from Bloomfield? on, was 
influenced by behaviourist Psychology; which led to 
attempts to describe language without reference to 
‘mentalistic’ Concepts like ‘meaning’, By the fifties it 
would not have been unreasonable to describe lin- 
Suistics as a set of technical methods, or procedures, of 
classification, Segmentation, and contrast, for provid- 
ing objective descriptions of the languages in texts; it 
didn’t matter what kind of text; it might be anything 
froma literary work to a transcription of a conversation. 
There are two key words here. One is methods. The 
other is objective, Linguistics defined itself as a science 
in terms of the objective methods it claimed to use; and 
indeed the elaboration and detail of these methods, as 
Presented in some of the standard texts (e.g. Zellig S. 
Harris, Methods in Structural Linguistics10—later 
Tepublished as Structural Linguistics), beggar all des- 
cription. One got the distinct impression that, armed 
with his methods, the linguist did not need actually to 
understand the language he described; indeed, to under- 
Stand it might lessen his objectivity. Not every linguist 
was convinced: Abercrombie, for example, dubbed 
some of these methods ‘pseudo-procedures’.11. What 


foe ae eee produce? A set of ‘objective’ 
Gn { iptions; a natural history of language. 
e subject has been called, though for different 
reasons, ‘taxonomic’ linguistics.) An evolutionary 
theory already existed, ofcourse, in historical philology. 
F e new linguistics was relevant to this. Its relevance to 
ny other of the sciences or the humanities was quite 
marginal, and there would certainly have been little 
Point in introducing it into first degrees in these subjects. 
The essence of a Darwinian revolution is that a new 
Tanon is asked about the old facts. The Darwin of 
Wentieth century linguistics is Noam Chomsky,!? 
and the question he asked was this: ‘what does the 
Native speaker of a language need to know in order to 
oe iat language?’ The importance of this question 
mace pales linguistics intoa branch of psychological 
ign . As a result it becomes possible to use psycho- 
gical arguments to decide linguistic questions—for 
example, questions about what are called linguistic 
universals, which bear some teasing resemblances to 
what used to be known as innate ideas; and to use argu- 
ments from linguistics to refute theories within 
Psychology—for example, most forms of learning 
theory. This is an astonishing unification of very 
pd fields; particularly when one adds that certain 
‘amiliar positions in the philosophy of mind and of 
language also come under question. 
I do not propose to give even a summary of the full 
transformationalist argument here. It is a very com- 
Plicated one, and it requires some acquaintance with 
formal logic,13 automata theory,’ linguistic theory,1* 
and psychological theory!¢ to be properly understood. 
I will merely indicate how a small part of it goes. We 
Start with the basic question: what does a native 
speaker need to know in order to speak his language? 
That implies a simpler question, of the type psycholo- 
gists have tended to dismiss as ‘philosophical’: what 
counts as ‘speaking a language’? It cannot be merely 
Producing expressions already heard: a parrot can do 
that. You can speak a language only if you can use 
whichever of the expressions of that language you hap- 
pen to need, when you need it; but there are infinitely 
many such expressions. (There is a simple proof of this.) 
It follows immediately that you cannot have learnt 
them individually, since you have only had a finite 
lifetime to learn them in. As a matter of fact, nearly all 
the expressions you produce, of more than a few words 
in length, are new coinages. What you have learnt, 
therefore, is not any particular set of expressions, but 
how to make up new expressions which nevertheless 
belong to your language. (Some of the simpler types of 
possible learning theory in psychology collapse at this 


Point.) 
To say that a man has learnt how to make up the 


expressions of a language is to say that he has learnt a 
grammar—though he may not be conscious of the fact, 
or know any grammatical terminology. (He has learnt 
a dictionary as well, in the same unconscious sense, and 
a set of phonetic contrasts called usually distinctive 
features, and a few other things.) The question is what 
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grammar he has learned—for on the basis of curreni 
psychological theories some grammars are a lo 

to learn than others, and some are impossible. What 
Chomsky did was to make a mathematical model of the 
various possible types of grammar.” It turned out that 
the only type complex enough to fit human language 
reasonably well was a type which could not be learnt 
on the basis of current psychological theory. Nor, as a 
matter of fact, could it be discovered on the basis of the 
discovery procedures of which the old linguistics was so 
proud. 

This juxtaposition is not an accident. It is easy to see 
—once one becomes interested enough to look—that 
modern psychology too is a subject which defines itself 
as a science in terms of the objective nature of its dis- 
covery procedures—in this case, experiments—rathe! 
than in terms of the refutability of its general theories, 
And into these methods are built certain reductive 
hypotheses—empiricist hypotheses—about the nature 
of man, which are fairly clearly false—and can in this 
one case actually be shown to be false. The stream of 
linguistic work which is transformational is now very 
broad, and it has many implications. But Chomsky 
himself has developed his position into an attack on the 
whole empiricist framework of modern psychology. 

This, incidentally, is by no means an anti-scientific 
attitude. Linguistics is almost the only behavioural 
science whose theories are strictly refutable in the 
Popperian sense,!8 like the theories of chemistry or 
physics; and it is the only one which makes detailed 
non-statistical predictions about behaviour. (They are 
not very interesting predictions—linguistics can tellyou 
what the structure of a man’s sentences will be, but not 
what he is going to say.) The point is, that to be experi- 
mental is not the same thing as to be scientific. But the 
new linguistics is strongly mentalistic. A psychology 
influenced by transformational grammar would not 
cease to use behaviour as evidence, but its subject 
matter would be not merely items of behaviour but 
whole behavioural repertoires and the systematic 
abilities—mental faculties, to usean older term—which 
lie behind them. In this sense psychology would become 
the science of mental life. 


Radical conceptual change in a practical first 


degree: psychology A 
If I am right about the impact of modern linguistics on _ 
psychology as a science, it seems fairly clear that it 
ought to have a considerable impact on psychology as 

an honours degree course. It is true that there is a great 
deal of controversy over the results I have mentioned, 
but a close inspection shows that most of the contro- 
versy is entirely beside the point, and corresponds 
mainly to ignorance of the relevant fields of study. 
Linguists, ignorant of the necessary mathematics, goto 
great trouble to produce systems of linguistic descrip- 
tion which are terminologically different from existing 
ones, but have an identical mathematical model;1° 
psychologists, ignorant of the relevant aspects of 


fe 
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philosophy of science, demand experimental evidence 
for empirical results which neither admit nor Tequire 
experimental confirmation; and so on. All this is merely 
good evidence that new undergraduate courses are 
required, which will provide the necessary elementary 
information when the psychologist, linguist, etc. is 
young; so that even if the new insights are finally 
rejected, they are rejected on relevant grounds. 

But, as I have already indicated, constructing a new 
course is a practical problem as well as a theoretical 
one. A degree course is not only a theoretical con- 
struction; it is a social institution. A psychology degree 
is a course designed and taught by professional 
psychologists and intended to produce professional 
psychologists. However firmly one might believe that 
psychology should be reformed on a rationalist basis, 
the subject which actually exists is an empiricist One, and 
that is what the student has to be trained in—but one 
can open his eyes to alternative Conceptions and possi- 
bilities. For this purpose the multi-subject honours 
degree is an ideal construction, In the major part of the 
degree course one can aim at, and reach, the ordinary 
standards of single honours Psychology. In suitable 
ancillary subjects—in this case, linguistics and certain 
aspects of philosophy—one can open up the deeper 
questions I have indicated. The problem is of course to 
keep the separate sections of such a degree from falling 
apart. 

Weare attempting to produce a degree of this kindin 
my owncollege, whichis Enfield College of Technology, 
Enfield is a moderately large technical college, doing 


staff, finance, andso on—are much those ofa university, 
only rather more severe, The degree I am describing is 


aspects of the degree, to which we devoted a great deal 
of attention.) 


many students as soon as they have found out what the 
subject is really like. 

In the next four terms five subjects will be studied in 
Parallel. Three of these are straight psychology, of an 
orthodox enough kind, though each has a different 
emphasis: biological approaches to behaviour, basic 
Psychological processes, and social psychology. Two 
are in ancillary subjects, or in our terms ‘core subjects’, 
designed to be closely related to the problems of 
Psychology, but show it up in a completely new light. 
One is linguistics and the Psychology of language: not 
a complete treatment, of course, but a very selective 
one, concentrating on the aspects indicated earlier. The 
Other is philosophy—again a selective treatment, con- 
sisting of four relevant aspects: logic, and philosophy of 
language, science (more especially social and behav- 
ioural science) and mind. These two syllabuses, 
linguistics and Philosophy, have been very closely 
integrated, with term by term and almost week by week 
Correspondence; thus formal logic and the grammar of 
a natural language, English, are developed in parallel. 

The final year is devoted entirely to psychology; it has 
Several interesting technical features, which I omit here, 
as not germane to the argument, 

Now only about a tenth of the student's time, on the 
degree as a whole, will be spent on linguistics or philo- 
Sophy, and then only on carefully selected aspects. The 
usual criticism that is levelled against this approach to 
degree planning is that there can be no time to develop 
the minor subjects as disciplines in their own right. 

is criticism of course is true; but it largely misses the 
Point of an ancillary subject. What is important is not 
that the student should gain a general picture of philo- 
sophy, but that he should be able to understand a philo- 
Sophical discussion of the nature of psychological 
explanation. What is important is not that he should 
gain a general picture of linguistics, but that he should 
grasp the nature of the challenge which one branch of 
jeenatcs Poses to accepted models of psychological 
theory, 

I am sure that this approach is the only practical 
way to incorporate radical conceptual change into a 
first degree course, The important point is that it is not 
necessary for the teachers of the main subjects to 
agree with all the implications of the minor one. I am 
sure few of my Psychologist colleagues would take my 
extreme view of the significance of modern work on 
language for psychology. I believe they find it interest- 
ing and well worth studying; and that is enough. The 
total redefinition of the subject which I believe to be 
necessary is a job for the next generation; it is part of 
our business to make sure they are properly equipped 
for their job. 


Radical conceptual change in a practical first 

degree: English 

On present plans, those students on the course I have 
described who do not begin to specialize in psychology 
at the beginning of their third term, will read either 
English or modern languages. (I ought to say here that 
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ores had the opportunity of discussing these 
T pen our future partners at Hendon College of 
hnology, and profited greatly by these discussions 
Particularly when we disagreed—which was a fair 
Basar of the time!) I will confine myself here to the 
ae Aa and, as before, omit many important 
whe te the degree to concentrate on the problem of 
Ps 1odating radical conceptual change. One must 
gees away that linguistics offers much less of a 
Enni Le allenge to the central discipline of an 
= a c legree—which is literary criticism and analysis 
Pa es to psychology. The reason that lin- 
PEE offers a challenge to psychology is that it deals 
De oe way with a behavioural phenomenon too 
oe to fit into psychological theory. But the 
eee we considered by linguistics are too simple to 
ae tbe literary critic; he takes as his primary data 
oe calle properties of language for which no school 
ber stra can yet supply an adequate theoretical 
e a eee challenge to the traditional English degree 
The m the social and behavioural sciences as a whole. 
dit reason is that these sciences offer a radically 
es conception of man from that offered by 
poe Nei for that matter, from that offered by 
A inary social living. It is a theoretical and objective 
= nception; and with conceptions of this kind the 
aes graduate is not at home. The major weakness 
ae e English degree, considered as an educational 
levice, is its lack of theoretical content. By that I 
Mean that no theoretical questions are ever raised, 
even about such central matters as the status of works 
oF literature, and the reasons for choosing some works 
or study rather than others. There may in fact be very 
good reasons why one should study, say, the particular 
works that appear in the London or the Oxford degree 
syllabuses—but the undergraduate is never asked to 
Consider what these reasons might be. The Cambridge 
Leavisite tradition, on the other hand, devotes con- 
siderable attention to the question of just what works 
should be admitted to the canon, and makes very 
extensive claims about the social significance of that 
canon. But again the argument is conducted exclusively 
in terms of particular cases, and general questions 
are not raised, Leavis himself published a paper 
which could stand as a defence of this piecemeal 

approach,?0 
_ But either of these approaches 
ing educational effect. Broadly speaking, the English 
graduate has no capacity for general theories. He is 
very good at making delicate judgements on particular 
cases of great complexity. He is imaginative, if a 
trifle woolly, when making generalizations about 
schools, periods, influences, and genres. He is very 
bad indeed at handling theories more general than this 
itself within 


—theories about the place of literature i 
society, or as a source of understanding of human 
behaviour, No doubt one reason for this is that the 
understanding provided by literature is of a different 
logical kind from the understanding provided by any 


has a rather worry- 


form of science. But the average English gr: uate 
adui 


would not be well equipped to understand even this 
proposition. pa 

He would indeed be likely to reject the polysyllabic 
vacuity of some sociological theory, or the cruder 
inadequacies of behaviourist psychology, on grounds 
of taste alone; and in an ideal world where every- 
body read English before being permitted to embark- 
on these marginal subjects, that would, perhaps, be 
enough. In the real world the effect is that the view of 
the English graduate becomes one specialist point of 
view among others, distinguished from the others only- 
by the fact that its exponents sometimes have the 
arrogant habit of arguing for the centrality of their 
own discipline, without being able to back their claim 
by a single general argument. It is probably true that a 
good tradition of literary criticism implies human in- 
sights and a rich common culture among the critics. 
But if they cannot explain to the outside world what 
those insights are, then the common culture is little- 
more than a cult. f 

This general weakness in English degrees goes along 
with a more specific one, which generations of under- 
graduates have noticed. The founding fathers of the: 
subject were misled by a false analogy with Literae 


Humaniores, to put historical philology into the’ 
English degree. What they failed to notice was that 
books in English litera- 


while most of the interesting 
ture were written in its last six centuries, most of the 
interesting linguistic changes took place in the first six. 
Accordingly there is a permanent tension in English 
degrees between linguistic studies and literary ones. 
Some books are texts; some, works of literature; very 
few authors, like Chaucer and the Gawain poet, 
achieve status as both. In Greats, one studies Homer 
and reads Homer; studies Virgil and reads Virgil. In 
English degrees, one studies the Anchoress’s Guide 
and reads Measure for Measure. r. 
Naturally, the vast majority of students, who are 
interested in literature, find philology a nuisance anda 
bore. More to the point, it is of no use to them. When 
they come to do literary criticism, which is their main 
business, philology has no help to give. Yet they need 
insight into language, and ways of expressing this 
insight; so they resort to the linguistic folklore which is 
all the average English speaker has available. For- 
tunately we can go some way towards solving this 
problem, and the more general theoretical one, at the- 
same time. Suppose we replace historical philology by 
the relevant synchronic behavioural science—lin- 
guistics and the psychology of language, with English as 
the major language of illustration for the linguistics— 
and add certain aspects of philosophy, in particular, 
philosophy of science, language, an 


d mind. We then 
have a limited paradigm of the methods of science 
behaviour, along with a general 

thods. That 


discussion of the applicability of these mei 
If the problem; it tells the 


is a partial solution to hal ells í 
student something of what one means by a ‘scientific’ 


understanding of behaviour. 
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It does not show him what the status of literary 
understanding is: and I know no simple way to do this. 
Perhaps a complete course in sociology, with adequate 
philosophical criticism, running alongside a literature 
course, would do it by contrast; but that would 
take several extra years, and is not very practical. One 
partial solution is to make a Comparative study of 
various critical approaches to literature, in the light 
of the illumination they bring to Particular texts, and 
(in some cases) in the light of the various social Science 
models which they employ; and to combine this with 
some study of the appropriate branch of philosophy, 
aesthetics. This is in fact what we are Proposing to do, 
calling the new subject thus constructed ‘theory of 
literature’ (without any implication that we have, or 
could construct, any complete theory). In the degree I 
have been discussing, the student who specializes in 
literature will also carry, in the first two terms, 
Psychology, in the next four, linguistics and Philosophy, 
and in the last three, theory of literature. Of these, the 
introduction to psychology and the linguistics and 
Philosophy will be shared with students who are 
specializing in psychology; and we hope to run com- 
mon seminars. 


‘Conclusion: the broader implications 

I don’t want to make exaggerated claims for the par- 
ticular proposals we are making in this group of 
degrees, whether in the English option, the psychology 
option, or the modern languages option that Ihave not 
here discussed. Our own proposals, like all practical 
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Ones, seem to me inadequate. In an ideal world I will 
see my ideal degree course, But I still think there are 
certain general lessons that can be drawn. à 
First: the design of degree courses is a very difficult 
business if it is to be done properly. I have just taken 
six thousand words to discuss one intellectual problem 
that arises in the course of it; and I have only been 
able to give a few superficial indications of all the 
issues we had to consider. [ think the design and 
redesign of honours degree courses—and the funda- 
mental analysis of the current state of knowledge, on 
which it would have to be based—should be taken far 
more seriously in higher education, and occupy a great 
deal more of our time. There is far more to be done in 
reorganizing our knowledge than in the fiddling about 
around the edges of it that constitutes most research. 
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Whar goes into a first degree course? My interest in 
me Te has been sharpened recently by having to 
Great in a particularly acute form. In the Science 
ition s course,! which we started in the faculty of 
na ce at Manchester in October 1966 (the official 
a is Honours School of Liberal Studies in Science), 
aun, aiming to produce some sort of scientific 
rs ee to a kind of graduate who has traditionally 
Welle pony from the arts sides of our universities: the 
(aaa ucated ‘generalist’ who plays his role in society 
devel earns his salary) more by virtue of a well- 
led eloped mind than of any highly specialized know- 
ge. We want graduates who bring a scientific back- 
eona to jobs which go beyond science in any strict 
f nse; for instance, as administrators, or as politicians, 
Taming and executing policies which optimize the use 
of science for national goals, or as managers in a 
science-based industry, fitting a company’s research 
and development policy to its overall aims and relating 
technical possibilities to commercial opportunities. 

It might seem that to be adequately equipped for 
Such tasks nothing less than several honours degrees 
would suffice. One might want two or three degrees in 
Pure and applied physical, life and earth sciences to 


Start with, quite apart from a good deal of history, 
Politics, economics, industrial sociology and so on. But 
Formal education can 


in practice, this just won’t do. 

be overdone. Human ageing and patterns of careers 
mean that for many people, and especially those aim- 
ing at the top in management or administration, 
lengthening the stay in the relatively cloistered atmo- 
sphere of our universities soon becomes a mixed bless- 
ing. Even those who aspire to academic research must 


beware of becoming perpetual students. 


First degree standards 


Yet the amount of knowledge available is already vast 
and is increasing at an unprecedented rate. As 


Source: Higher Education Review (1969), 1 (2), 45-54. 


Professor de Solla Price of Yale has shown,? the over- 
all growth of science has been roughly exponential, 
with a doubling period of ten to twenty years. Thus 
most of the scientists who have ever lived are alive 
today, and most of the scientific papers that have ever 
been published have been published in the lifetime of 
most of the people now teaching science. 

How is this reflected in the standard of our existing 
first degrees? Senior physicists and engineers seem 
agreed that the sorts of problems they had in their 
finals would be considered not much above ‘A’ level 
standard now. On the other hand, Medawar? has 
argued that, in the life sciences, the factual content of 
our examinations is lower now that it was some genera- 
tions ago. The contradiction is, I think, only apparent. 
It is largely resolved by the increasing scope of theory, 
its greater capacity for organizing and unifying facts. 
Physics has had a strong theoretical framework for © 
centuries now, and the sophistication of that theory 
continues to increase. Chemistry has reached maturity 
rather more recently. At the teaching level, it has been 
considerably transformed even within the last few 
decades by theories of chemical binding and reaction 
mechanisms. Biology is in the process of undergoing 
an analogous change, with the rise of molecular and 
cell biology. Here, as in chemistry, there has been con- 
siderable scope for replacing the descriptive, ‘natural 
history’ approach and dealing less with particular 


examples and more wi 
Even though theory can do somet 
stockpile of facts managea 
of the educational dilemma. 
more sophisticated theory does t 
strenuous intellectual demands 
another, particular facts remain t 
all-embracing theory can never replace them. I feel a 
certain sympathy with those who have grim forebod- 
ings of students who know a great deal about theories 
of covalent bond formation, but not the formula of 
methane. Stocking uP with facts is not in itself the 


hing to make the 


For one thing, mastering 
end to make more 
on students. For 
he stuff of life and 


ith general principles. 
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main purpose of undergraduate education, but 
developing skill at coping with facts is of the very 
essence. 


All-or-none attitude to science education 


A good deal of soul-searching about the contents of 
our first degree courses is thus called for, We should not 
shirk it by adopting an all-or-none attitude to the 
teaching of science—either going the whole hog to the 
intense specialization demanded by modern scientific 
research, or resting content with the all but nothing 
that many of our ablest arts students now get before 
they give up maths and science when barely in their 
teens. It is the products of the latter course who tend 
to become mandarins of Whitehall or captains of 
industry. They may well have the qualities required — 
the facility with words and with people, the mental 
agility to take synoptic views and so on. But how far 
has lack of scientific background handicapped them 
in an increasingly science-permeated environment? 
Bagrit, for instance, has called for ‘science-orientated 
humanists’ to be at the head of affairs,* and Price for a 
kind of ‘intellectual broker’ to act as middleman be- 
tween the realms of science and of politics.5 

The all-or-none attitude to science education is a 
by-product of the reliance that is placed in England— 
to anextent unparalleled in other comparable countries 
—on the value of early specialization leading to study 
in depth. It does not matter greatly what subject 
area has been studied, so the argument goes, because 
anybody who has been well trained by studying some- 
thing in depth will be able to apply his mind later to 
anything that he happens to 
has considerable merit, 
science is a serious limitation to its applicability, It is 
exceedingly difficult in Practice just to pick up science, 
and especially physical science, Starting Virtually from 


With physics or chemist: > On the other hand, the 
problem is of a different order of magnitude, 


The meaning of ‘depth’ 


What really is ‘depth’? Eve 


depth is something one should find in an honours 
degree course, but there is 


‘tunnel vision’—and 
makes the difference 
a high-level certificate of proficien 


technician. In other words, according to this second 
view, depth really implies breadth. 


It is clear, I think, that depth and breadth are not 
mutually exclusive but complementary. A simple 
geometrical model of knowledge is inadequate and 
misleading, because depth is not synonymous with 
narrowness. I can conceive all too easily of a three- 
year course that deals with nothing but chemistry, say, 
or botany, and yet fails to achieve any real measure of 
intellectual depth. This would be the case if it con- 
centrated on multiple exemplification—more com- 
pounds and their reactions, or more plants and their 
life-cycles. Depth is not a presence-absence pheno- 
menon but a matter of degree, It can vary between the 
negligibly small and the unattainably great. No prac- 
ticable teaching can go more than a fraction of the way 
up the scale. A claim to have dealt with a topic 
exhaustively in a course betrays the half-baked scholar, 


with no conception of what serious scholarship really 
is, 


The Science Greats course 


Some of the factors leading to depth in teaching have 
to do with the possibilities of doing things like relating 
different parts of the subject-matter, seeing situations 
or problems from more than one point of view and 
assessing conflicting evidence. It is important here to 
be aware that it is the students who have to be put ina 
Position to do these things; it is not enough for the 
lecturer to do them. 

To construct our Science Greats course at Man- 
chester, we have deliberately set out to exploit certain 
opportunities of an ‘arts’ approach. We have not been 
content with merely juxtaposing half a traditional 
Science subject and half a traditional arts subject, as 
seems to happen in some joint honours courses. The 
aim is to achieve more coherence—both in content and 
in style—between Physical science and liberal studies 
in science, which are the two main subjects running 
through all three years of the course, 

One virtue of arts topics is the scope they give for 
Teading extensively (as distinct from the intensive 
Study of a few textbooks), for dealing with the material 
in a critical or at least selective way, and for using it to 
develop coherent arguments in extended prose. These 
are also features of the topics which make up liberal 
studies in Science, defined in our regulations as 
science considered from the economic, social, histori- 
cal and philosophical standpoints. They offer that 
kind of intellectual depth which comes from relat- 
ing different Parts of the subject-matter, and 
they are relevant to careers which have to do, in 
broad terms, with the economic and social roles of 
science. 

In the first year, the approach is largely historical: 
it covers the economic history of Britain during the 
last two centuries, illustrating the role of science and 
technology in economic development; and the history 
of science, designed largely to illuminate its social 
relations. In the second and third years, serious dis- 
Cussion of more recent science becomes possible 


because of the students’ greater scientific background. 
This includes the interaction of economics and science 
in such developments as radio and synthetic rubber 
and the problems of combining technical and other 
factors in planning large technological projects. There 
are also courses in the relations between science and 
Politics and in the sociology of science. 

Details of the teaching style naturally vary between 
these courses, but a common feature is that there is less 
emphasis on taking and learning lecture notes than on 
reading and writing essays. Possibly this is one thing 
that has made students take to this part of their 
studies, and we have accordingly thought about the 
extent to which a similar teaching style can be used in 
the physical science courses. Contrary to standard 
practice in science courses, considerable responsibility 
Is thrown on the students to tackle carefully selected 
reading matter, and teaching time is used less to ‘cover 
the syllabus’ than to discuss points of interest or 
difficulty from it, The approach becomes a sort of 
‘investigational’ one, though the emphasis is on read- 
ing rather than on laboratory work. Essay-writing can 
Still be used to some extent to stimulate reading, check 
Its effectiveness and impose intellectual discipline, but 
because of the nature of the subject-matter it has to be 
replaced partly by solving of problems. 

It is in the choice of teaching material for the 

Physical science courses that the most overwhelming 
embarrassment of riches presents itself. Self-discipline 
On the part of teachers is all the more necessary to keep 
down the amount of material covered; attempts to 
get more in’ are liable to defeat our educational pur- 
pose. As it is impossible anyway to include all the 
Specific material that a graduate might require (this 
applies to all courses, but to ours especially), attention 
is focused less on what is taught than how. 

Some people have urged us to be really modern and 
base the teaching on some new approach such as 
materials science or information theory or cybernetics, 
but we have resisted the temptation to put our eggs in 
some such bright new basket. Instead, we are being 
relatively traditional and are dealing with what are 
recognized to be basic areas in physics and chemistry, 
together with some attention to engineering applica- 
tions. There are two reasons for this. First, it seems the 
best way to improve communication with specialists, 
since the assumptions a specialist makes about what a 


scientifically literate person already knows are bound 
to be conditioned by prevalent views on what con- 
hall be pleased if 


stitutes basic material. Second, we s! 

at least a substantial minority of our graduates opt for 
school-teaching, and for that purpose it is necessary 
to put a layer or two on top of school science. Natur- 
ally, our graduates will know less physics or chemistry 
than the products of traditional courses in those sub- 
jects, but they will know quite a lot, and they might 
even be at an advantage with some new develop- 
ments, such as physical science as an ‘A? level subject 
or some of the more drastic transformations of the 
sixth form scene that are now in the air. 
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The content of science co 


Degree of expertise i 
An objection that some people see to our plan of 
studies is that there is no subject in which our gradu- 
ates will be really expert. But the more closely the 
meanings of the words ‘subject’ and ‘expert’ are — 
examined, the more fluid the concepts become. To 
take first the matter of expertise, it is clearly a matter of 
degree, just as is depth. There are precious few 
things that any newly-hatched science graduate is 
properly qualified to do, and this applies even to the 
budding research worker, where the match between 
course content and job content is about as close as one 
can get. It is sometimes supposed that a first degree 
marks some definite watershed at which formal 
instruction can end and independent investigation can 
begin. This view is considerably oversimplified. An 
apprenticeship in research is a normal part of the 
training of a research worker, and the PhD, not the 
BSc, is the nearest thing we have to a licence to be a 
research scientist. 

Further, the relation between first degree standard 
and the research front varies widely. In many of the 
more highly developed subjects, course work at post- 
graduate level is already common, and it is both 
desirable and inevitable that it should increase. Less 
highly developed subjects often afford easier oppor- 
tunities for research-type project work even at under- 
graduate level. The prospect of an early start on 
research is in itself an attraction for some students. 
Perhaps it is as well, all the same, not to go too far in 
this direction. It may not be in the students’ best 
long-term interest if it leads to undue neglect of funda- 
mental training on an adequately wide base. 


Arbitrariness of subject boundaries 

This raises the issue of the second uncertainty: what is 

a ‘subject’? How big is it? The way we carve up the è 
realm of knowledge depends on arbitrary decisions. 


As Locke said, ‘the boundaries of species, whereby 
’, Is chemistry a 


men sort them, are made by men. 1 
subject? Or heterocyclic organic chemistry, ? Or 
molecular science, Or physical science, Or just science? 
It is an illusion to suppose that we get any help from 
names here. A subject is as big or as small as we choose 


to make it. a A 

Quite apart from size, the traditional subjects arè 
arbitrary also in the patterns of intellectual coherence 
on which they are based. However much we may be 


disposed by early upbringing to regard some patterns 
as i, there are often alternatives which are n 
equally valid. History, for instance, may be studied in 
periods, Or it may follow certain ideas or activities or 
institutions in short, 
have either horizontal or ve 


somewhat analogous way, the stu y 
isms may be divided into botany and zoology, or it 


may adopt the molecular biology Or cell biology ap- 
proach, cutting across the distinction between plants 


and animals. 


dy of living organ- 
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One type of intellectual coherence can be roughly 
described as looking at many things in one way. A 
number of traditional single-discipline subjects follow 
this type. But there is another type, which consists of 
looking at one thing in several ways. The classical 
example—it is literally ‘classical’—is Greats at Oxford, 
which is largely a multi-disciplinary study of the 
ancient civilizations. The precise, ‘hard’ core is lin- 
guistic, and to it are added other aspects including the 
literary, historical and philosophical. Some of the 
courses of regional studies now available at a number 
of universities appear to be analogous in that there isa 
basis in the language of the region, supplemented by a 
study of its literature, thought, institutions and so on, 

The Science Greats course at Manchester is con- 
structed on a formally similar pattern: this is the 
reason for the name. The precise core is provided by 
physical science, and it is supplemented by the more 
open-ended treatment of science considered from the 
economic, social, historical and Philosophical points 
of view. 


Qualities of administrators 


I pass now from considering the contents of courses in 
themselves to the relation they bear to the ingredients 
of some types of career, An item of outstanding impor- 
tance is administration. Most graduates have to 
shoulder administrative responsibilities sooner or later, 
and this includes even those who remain primarily 
professional scientists as they attain seniority. It may 
be useful, however, in order to isolate the qualities 
required for good administration, to consider here in 
particular an archetypical case, namely, the adminis- 
trative grade of the British Civil Service—an adminis- 
trative élite if ever there was one, 

Administration is a ‘generalist? activity. Specialists 
are distrusted because they are considered less likely to 
take the broad, unbiased view, This is one reason why 
most of our high-level administrators are arts-trained. 
(Not that arts courses are unspecialized, of course, but 
they do tend to specialize on areas.) 
Administration, it is said, is ‘done with the seat of the 
pants’ and is a skill largely independent of the nature 


among those who do apply for entry. Success in the 
competition—I refer to the Method IT open com- 
petition—correlates well with class of degree for his- 


but badly for scientists, 
Among historians, there was one success for every 1-4 


candidates with a first class, for every 4-8 with an upper 

‘second and for every 18 with a lower second; among 
classicists, the corresponding figures were 2-6, 5-0 and 
31 but among scientists 3-4, 2-4 and 6-5. I take this to 
mean that the skills that administration calls for—at 
least in so far as they are identified by the selection 
procedure—are not absent among science students but 
are less closely related to those which make for success 
in science courses than to those which lead to good 
performance in history or classics, 

One may readily accept as a fact that the skills 
typically called for by science and by administration 
do not fully coincide, but that does not excuse what 
many consider one of the scandals of our educational 
system. If students from traditional science courses 
have been able to develop the verbal dexterity and 
other skills basic to administration and related ‘gener- 
alist’ activities, it is as much despite as because of 
anything provided by their education beyond O level. 


This need not be so, at least not to the extent that it is 
at present. 


Employment in industry 


One virtue of a degree in some standard subject such 
as physics or chemistry is that, when a graduate comes 
to look for a first job, Tecruiting officers from firms 
know—or at least think they know—what they are 
getting and so have some idea where in the firm to 
place him initially. But even when employment is 
specifically as a Physicist or chemist in the first instance, 
it often does not remain so for long. 

Some figures on actual employment are available 
from the 1965 manpower survey.? Of the 127,000 
qualified scientists and engineers identified as employed 
in industry, more than two-thirds are shown as engaged 


on work other than research and development (nearly 
half the scientists, and 


research activity, for reasons of prestige among others, 
and therefore tend to class as research some activities 
about which others might have doubts. (There is a 
Story of a large science-based firm which conducted a 
use of time survey among its employees: one instruc- 
tion for filling up the forms was, if in doubt, call it 
Rand D.) 

Some people might interpret these figures as a sign 
of under-employment of scientists, a waste of their 
knowledge and talents; but this is not necessarily so. 
People trained in science can be very useful outside 
research and development. Indeed, some diagnoses of 
our national ills point to weakness here as one of the 
crucial ones. Our relative failure to make the best use 
of the very healthy state of fundamental science in 
Britain, to squeeze maximum wealth and welfare out 
of knowledge, may well be due to managerial rather 
than scientific deficiencies. The Central Advisory 


Council for Science and Technology has argued that 
more qualified manpower should be used in produc- 
tion, marketing and other management functions 
rather than in research and development,’ and the 
Swann Report echoed this sentiment.’ 

Obviously the types of training desirable for 
graduate recruits to industry are very varied, and no 
simple generalization can cover all cases. For many 
jobs, specialized knowledge is undoubtedly required, 
and for some nothing less than a PhD will do. How- 
ever, McCarthy’s study estimated industrial demand 
for specialists to do research as ‘a maximum of 30 per 
cent of all science- and technology-based graduates’.!° 
For the other jobs, too much specialist education may 
even be a handicap. One vociferous member of the 
anti-PhD lobby is Dr Duncan Davies,!! now Deputy 
Chairman of ICI Mond Division. It does seem to be 
the case that, in terms of the particular choices of 
research topics, of attitudes to problem-solving and of 
the motivation engendered, PhD work in universities 
is often at cross-purposes with some major requirements 
of industry. 

The conclusion from all this is that, over large sec- 
tors of employment, highly specialized scientific know- 
ledge at entry is less important than a sound basic 
training coupled with at least a receptiveness to a wide 
variety of disciplines. Our experience with the Science 
Greats course at Manchester has already confirmed 
that lack of a great mass of highly specialized know- 
ledge does not make science students unattractive to 
industrial employers. Our first graduates will not 
emerge until June 1969, but we took steps to provide 
our students in the summer of 1968 with vacation jobs 
ofa kind likely to give them useful experience and help 
their subsequent career development. There were 171 
offers of jobs for thirty-one first and second year 
students. Twenty-seven of them took jobs with 
employers ranging from International Computers, 
ICI, Mullards and Thomas de la Rue to the BBC, and 
most of the employers have said that they would be 
prepared to offer permanent jobs, circumstances 
Permitting. 
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A student-orientated approach 


Where does all this leave us as regards defining first 
degree standards? None of the criteria seems satisfac- 
tory. Attempts to define in absolute terms either the 
level of competence that a degree should indicate, or 
the area over which it should spread, lose themselves in 
uncertainties or founder on inconsistencies, It cannot 
be done in terms of prospective job content; nor are 
there adequate academic criteria of depth, or field of 
knowledge, or relation to the research front. 

I have not been critical of criteria merely out of 
wilful iconoclasm, however. There is a positive aspect 
as well, and it is this. If, in our thinking on these mat- _ 
ters, we weight the interests of subjects less, we can 
weight those of students more. The only criterion of 
honours standard that I can still regard as generally 
applicable and acceptable is one that is based on 
students and not on subjects—namely, that an honours 
degree is given for three years’ hard, mind-stretching 
work by students of honours calibre. 

Universities are, it is true, guardians of scholarship, 
and one of their duties is to promote the interests of 
subjects. But they also have responsibilities to their 
students, and the teaching function is likely to be best 
served by an explicitly student-orientated approach.’ 
Attempts to apply subject-orientated criteria can do’ 
harm. From an uncritical acquiescence to the pressures 
of ‘so little time’ and ‘so much to do’, they lead to 
overcrowded syllabuses, lectures that hurry through 
facts and examinations that call for mere regurgitation 
of them. Moreover, the repercussions extend beyond’ 
universities to the earlier stages of education. Sugges- 
tions for reducing specialization in sixth forms, now 
widely regarded as a desirable objective, are countered 
by cries of horror about lowering first degree standards 
and dark threats of four-year courses. 

If only it were more widely recognized that levels of 
attainment in subjects at the first degree stage are 
based on arbitrary and relative criteria, not fixed and 
absolute ones, many educational mistakes could be 


avoided.}? 
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39 Social movements and political action: a 
preliminary view of a student initiated course 


Stephen Yeo 


In the University of Sussex B.A. Syllabus for 1969-70 
there appeared a new entry. Under the ‘Contextual’ 
courses (courses which all students in a ‘school’ of 
studies have to take, regardless of their ‘major’ subject, 
some voluntary, some compulsory) in the School of 
Social Studies was listed a course called ‘Social 
movements and political action’. The course will be 
taught for the first time in October 1970. Its rubric 
reads as follows: 


The course has been developed as a result of 
student initiative and is designed to relate closely 
to student experience of, and alternative modes of 
action available within, the contemporary political 
scene. It will make use of material from history, 
sociology, political science and other disciplines 
to examine forms of political action mainly as 
expressed through social movements, Such areas 
as political parties, cadre Politics, pressure groups, 
civil disobedience, utopian movements, workers? 
control, experts and intellectuals, apathy and 
commitment, individualism and self-help will be 
examined. Two principal methods of teaching 

will be used: flexible seminar groups, and lectures 
given by invited lecturers from within and from 
outside the University, some of them being 
individuals who are directly engaged in Particular 
forms of political action, 


How the course came into being as an idea, how it 
became accepted as an option, and what it will contain 
are of wider interest, and more problematical, than 
the normal run of university curriculum changes,1 

Two members of the RSSF 
Socialist Student 


document Proposing the course, one a student of 
economics, the other 


tried responses to revolutionary students, They can be, 
and are, used at will when direct argument would be 


. 


in a minority. It is said that the connections they try 
to make between universities and the capitalism in 
which they are located are false connections. It is no 
longer said that there are no connections :? just that the 
revolutionaries have got them wrong. It is said that 
most of them are middle class, reacting in some way L] 
family pressure—looking for a father, on ‘ego trips’, 
neurotic in some way. It is said that they are des- 
tructive, that they do not come forward with positive 
and worked out proposals, that when issues crucial to 
university intellectual and organizational life are 
decided they are there (when allowed) with their 
emotions, but not with their brains, This last is the 
most used response, So that when socialist students 
proposed a new course, and put ideas on paper, at 
least one weapon in the armoury of indirect confronta- 
tion was not available to faculty members. s 
Argument in fact had to begin. It began on the basis 
of a division of ‘political and social action’ into a 
number of ‘modes’. The political party, cadre politics, 
pressure groups, trade unions, individualism and self- 
help, civil disobedience, apathy and withdrawal, 
experts and intellectuals, communitarianism and 
syndicalism were the initial units from which a course to 
be called at that time “Power and influence in society 
was to be constructed, A working party was set up to 
form more definite Proposals. It consisted of a pro- 
fessor of sociology, a professor of politics, a lecturer in 
politics, a lecturer in Sociology, a lecturer in history 
and the two students, who were later joined by a post- 
graduate sociology Student. One of the provisos 
which the School of Social Studies insisted on when it 
set up the working Party was ‘that the subject matter 
of such a course would have to be the direct respon- 
sibility of academically qualified members of Faculty’. 
What academic qualification meant in the context of 
this course, which might differentiate it from other 
courses sufficiently to be specially mentioned, was 
never made clear. 


The working party began to meet in June 1968. 


Some of i i inati 
Sunes A ae 
the proposed course r: thee thai ee a 
me s ather than preparatory to it. 
one point the professor of politics felt impelled to 
draw a model of the functioning of the British political 
system on the blackboard, only to have it attacked as 
pre-Bagehotian, as the ‘dignified’ rather than the 
ee i ee An argument developed, reflecting 
di in approaches to social science and 
to politics. There was sharp division between those who 
wanted the course to start as a ‘systematic’ examination 
of the structure’ of British politics and all the move- 
ments ‘within’ that structure, right as well as left, and 
those who wanted to start from within the perspec- 
tives of the various ‘modes’ suggested.* 

Ideological and practical conflicts within the working 
party were set in an urgent political context, local and 
international. The ‘French Revolution’ of May and 
De Gaulle’s counterattack against it which started on 
May 29th had an effect on university moods.5 The 
LSE ‘troubles’ had begun in Autumn 1967, had been 
experienced directly by some Sussex students, and had 
led them and others to initiate a student ‘critique’ of 
the university.6 It was stated in this critique that ‘for 
the moment our concern is analysis, not mobilization’. 
The analysis was ambitious—under three heads: ‘Why 
are we taught?, Why are we taught?, Why are we 
taught?’ One of the sub-questions which was to lead 
into the demand for this particular course was “But 
why are the faculty liberal, why do they wish us to 
become products of an education which is designed 
not to produce narrow academic experts but “good 
citizens” ?” There had been a cogent twenty-nine-page 
critique of the university as a community by a third 
year social psychologist and an American history 
graduate student which preceded the Wine Press 
Supplement, but which was never printed in full.7 It 
was completed in mid-1967, and could say at that 
date that ‘Sussex shows none of the usual symptoms 
which indicate a troubled University such as militancy 
and activist disaffection.’ They identified serious 
problems but they related not to ‘the usual slogans of 
student militancy’ but to ‘the students’ role within the 
Sussex community’. There were some signs of increas- 
ing militancy within Sussex, including meetings to try 
to relate LSE to the local situation. Maximum 
‘mobilization’, however, did not take place until 
autumn-spring 1968-9 with the demand for govern- 
ment of Schools by General Assembly. So concrete 
pressure for a particular course preceded more general 
agitation, and ‘success’ in that concrete pressure could 
be quoted during the wider movements as an example 
of what intelligent militancy could deliver. 

The course went twice from the working party to the 
governing meeting of the School of Social Studies. 
Once it was insufficiently documented and explicated 
to be acceptable: the second time in February 1969 it 
was ‘passed’ as ‘Social movements and political action’ 
with the rubric already quoted. Book lists and glosses 
on the subject divisions suggested in the rubric—poli- 


em bia tti 
Social movements and politi 
tical parties, cadre politics et al—had by then 


produced. The speed with which the course went from 


idea to syllabus was, considering its origins, remark- 
able for any university. It owed something to the 
flexibility of Sussex procedures and the substitution 
of ‘Schools of Studies’ for departments, and some- 
thing to the wider political context of that year.® 
Three elements of the course and its context are 
worth dissecting. First the nature and ideology of the 
‘push’ behind it; secondly, the nature and ideology ofa 
significant area of the university into which the course 
was ‘pushed’; thirdly, the content of the course itself. 
On the relationship between these three elements the 
success or otherwise of the course will depend when it 


is first taught in October 1970. 


A number of different components of the push behind 
this particular course, and indeed of post-1968 student 
socialism, are worth singling out for evaluation. There 
was, first, a pointing to the connections between 
western capitalism or, if neutral language is preferred, 
‘advanced industrialism’, and universities. ‘Univer- 
sities are involved in the political process’, was the 
assertion often made. Few would deny this; the case 
was made by politicians, economists, and educators 
after Robbins in the argument for university expansion 
before it was made by students.’ Capitalism needs 
universities as it has never needed them before. In 
Britain full-time university students have in 
from 77,000 in 1947 to 94,000 in 1957, to 169,486 in 
1965-6. It should be pointed out that these connec- 
tions were sometimes asserted in a macro Or slogan 
form.1° At this level they could be answered (and 
were by the Vice-Chancellor) in specific terms, 
demonstrating the ‘independence’ of research at 
Sussex. But they were also argued for in more thought- 
out forms, less easily dismissed. +1 

With this element in the student demand for the 
course, ‘Social movements and political action’ cannot 


be directly concerned. Until recently there was a 
course available to history majors at the university 
called ‘Universities and society’. Such a theme needs 
comparative and chronological analysis as well as 
contemporary study: it needs a course by itself. Some 


of the connections between ‘academic’ work and 
institutions and social systems may become clearer as 
a result of the course. But that cannot be its central 


preoccupation. - 
Nor can the course, except tangentially, confronts 
other important impulses behind recent student 
socialism. It cannot, for instance, answer the demand 
r an expression of the position of t university as 
$ T ‘Why does this 


such on urgent contemporary issues. “Why 
institution appear to hide where it stands?’ was asked 


by the ‘February 21st committee’ in An open letter to 
Sussex Faculty. “The February 21st committee de- 
mands to know what your institution means.’ It was a 
good question—not to be shrugged off by saying that 
the university in this sense does not exist as the kind of 
body which can define its collective position, when 


nd 


quite clearly for other purposes it does exist in that 
sense, It cannot take up the criticisms continually made 
of other courses. These have been made both at the 
particular level of individual courses, through efforts 
to organize written evaluations of courses by students, 
and at the general level of the tendency of the whole 
education offered : 12 


We in England lack any coherent understanding of 
the necessity and theoretical basis of our 
institutions. There is an almost total lack of 
conscious reflection on our educational practice 
as a whole, as a system rigorously examined by 
Philosophical, historical and sociological 
methods. A general and well apprehended crisis 
in our educational system, exemplified by the 
recent spate of government reports and attempts 
at reform, has failed to generate a critical 
Perspective, Reformism, Liberalism and 
Empiricism, the defining characteristics of the 
English ideology and the life’s blood of the 
pedagogues who inculcate it, lead us to assume 
that the system as such is viable and that its 
evolution through a gradual Process of reform is 
sure and settled. Every ‘problem? is picked over 
until it is a clean little skeleton, but why it is a 
problem in other words everything is taken for 
granted, 


These ideas surround this course but cannot be its 
centre: the first is a subject for agitation, the second 
is at too high a level of abstraction to form a coherent 
course of this type. 13 


Daniel Cohn-Bendit: 
... the defence of the students’ interests is 
something very problematic, What are their 
‘interests’? They do not Constitute a class. 
Workers and Peasants form Social classes and 
have objective interests, Their demands are 
clear and they are addressed to the management 
and to the government of the bourgeoisie, But the 
students? Who are their ‘oppressors’, if not the 
system as a whole? 


Jean-Paul Sartre: 
Indeed, students are not a class. They are 
defined by age and a relation to knowledge. By 
definition, a student is someone who must 
one day cease to be a student in any society even 
the society of our dreams, 


Daniel Cohn-Bendit: 


with a social division of labour, however 
intelligent. But we can imagine another system 
where everyone will work at the tasks of 
production—reduced to a minimum thanks to 
technical progress—and everyone will still be able 
to pursue his studies at the same time: the system 
of simultaneous productive work and study, 


With the dialogue on the role of students as a 
‘class’ in relation to other classes in the achievement 
of social change, often acrimonious within the 
revolutionary movement itself and always central in its 
debates, we move into an area of great importance in 
the ‘push’ behind this new course and of more 
importance to it than the other elements singled out 

o far. There has been much recent discussion of the 
nature of the student movement in relation to the 
working class movement, In what consists the differ- 
ence between students and other social groups? How 
can students relate to outside social movements—as 
Participants, as leaders, as followers? Extreme posi- 
tions were struck up, although rarely held exclusively 
or consistently by any individual. There was the 
‘studentist’ extreme and the ‘ouvrierist? extreme: in 
Practice during the peak of recent agitation at Sussex 
and in the thought and writing which that agitation 
generated the two positions moved closer together. 

In the face of large increases in student numbers 
(‘Higher Education has in our generation become a 
mass commodity for the first time’), in the face of 
inadequacies or ‘contradiction’ in the government, 
social life, teaching and learning experience within 
expanding universities, and in the face of international 
example, especially French—students rejected old 


Toles (‘the spoiled youth of the upper classes’) and 
looked for new:14 


Students do not constitute a class, but a social 
situation with Particular location in class 
relations, The student is defined traditionally as 
not of the society but in a separate transitional 
Category. Modes of class behaviour and class 
expectation are therefore not rigidly applied— 
deviance, relative freedom and rebellion are 
allowed for, even expected as a ‘phase’. Criticism 
and deviance are thereby located not as a social 
force, but as a biographical stage. It is expected 
that the student will be re-socialized, will redefine 


himself, in his later accommodation to the system 
of production. 


It was in reaction against that, that alternative views 
Were put; either of students as having an autonomous 
revolutionary role Parallel to that of the working class 
or, more usually, of students as ‘detonators’ of more 
widespread social Struggle.!5 To this argument the 
substance of ‘Social movements and political action’ 
must clearly be made directly relevant, whatever 
position students take up within the debate, or what- 
ever reasons are put forward for rejecting the terms of 
the debate altogether. 

Closely related to this component of student 
socialism is its Pre-occupation with self-conscious 
thought and discussion about the position of intellec- 
tuals in modern Societies. Interest in this was more 
striking at the ‘studentist’ 
end of the spectrum, but 
movement it is apparent. The close attention paid to 
the thought of Gramsci 


source of ideas has been the writing of - 
son and others in the New Left Review. wD easel 
most important feature of student thought in this area 
is its utter lack of deference (which sometimes turns 
into an unattractive contempt) for previous thinkers 
and its huge ambition (which sometimes turns into 
superficial schematization) for a total re-ordering of 
the British intellectual scene. Ideas are held to be 
iti important, and worth discussing seriously, 

though always in the context of the social position 
and actions of their possessors. Any labels of anti- 
intellectualism which have been fixed on to the student 
movement by its detractors are false: they derive 
either from the insistence by students on the context 
just mentioned or from the reluctance of some students 
to follow their ideas into the books in order to test and 
refine them. ‘Anti-empiricism’ does coincide some- 
times with absence of factual knowledge, although it 
need not. 16 The ambition which follows the diagnosis 
is daunting—as in a document drawn up by a post- 
graduate sociology student which formed part of the 
working party’s deliberations: 


Cold War knowledge is therefore an engaged 
knowledge—a form of understanding which puts its 
own social order beyond conceptual or empirical 
question as the superior term of the Democratic/ 
Communist opposition. This engagement has 
virtually deformed the major institutionalized 
modes of social understanding in East and 

West Marxism and Sociology. The reconstruction 
of these sciences is, in part, what this course should 
be about [my italics]. 


The task was big enough, without the devastating 
parenthesis, ‘in part’! But the tone is serious and 
challenging, and such as to suggest that out of it could 
come work and discussions of an unusually central 
kind: 
The notions of emancipation and of autonomous 
knowledge are hopes—hopes which our scientific 
tradition has presented and yet clearly not 
realized. It is this gap between the possibilities 
our intellectual tradition has shown us, and an 
adequate conceptual accommodation of those 
possibilities to the modern world, which is at the 
heart of the student problematic. 

That problematic exists for the intelligentsia as a 
whole—it is a question which has been forced 
upon these generations of students by their 
particular experiential situation. Because this 
question has a particular social carrier it does not 
cease to be a general question. To negate the 
students’ disquiet, to silence by repression a group 
which raises an as yet unanswered question of the 
whole intelligentsia, is to deny that problem posed 
against one’s own existence. 

The role of experts and intellectuals as technicians, 
advisers, critics, and the effect of their increasing 
numbers was, from early on in the discussions, seen as 


Social movements and political action 


a key element of ‘Social movements and political 
action’. yA 

But what was in students’ minds was more than a 
sociological analysis of the role of students as a group 
or intellectuals as a group. What was being asserted, 
and aimed at, was an ideal combination of theory and 
practice. Personal and corporate moral responsibility 
for ideas and social functions was a fruitful source of 
accusation and agitation against those in positions of 
power, but also a self-accusation levelled at students 


by students. 17 


The student has . . . no coherent theory of practice, 
nor can he easily acquire it. The student just does 
not encounter many traditions and theories, and 
he has few means of discovering them by 
independent intellectual struggle. Faculty members 
should therefore not be surprised at the more 
aberrant forms of student political action. That 
these actions are sometimes counter-productive 
cannot but please the enemies of the students. 

But if the problems they raise are real problems, 
if their struggles have a real point, they should 
not be left in ignorance. 


Separation of study from politics, of university change 
from social change, was seen as ‘the false bourgeois 
dichotomy of theory and practice’. Some kind of a 
Marxist praxis was being aimed at. A recent social 
work and community work news-sheet at theuniversity 
has been given the title Praxis. The inherent difficulty 
of that aim, the felt lack of bearing of much of their 


study on it, and the necessarily constantly changing 


political environment at the local level, which alters 
any temporary balance achieved from day to day 
during a period of social struggle, were great causes of 
personal frustration amongst serious socialist students, 
causes of what appears to the university authorities 
to be ‘under achievement’ in ‘academic’ work. The 
quest for the single, demonstrably correct practice, of 
the single demonstrably correct theory, the wish, in 
this sense, to be ‘scientific’ socialists while also inter- 
yening actively in the social process in a morally 
repugnant but complex world situation is a tough one. 
So tough that those unsympathetic with the whole 
terms in which the aspirations are felt can and do 
laugh at the inadequacy of attempts to make them 
real. The context in which these attempts have to be 
made has changed enormously since, most older, 
university teachers had anything to do with politics, if 
they ever did. There is a strain, felt by students, 1n 
accommodating old (First International and beyond) 
political language and controyersy to drastically 


ituations. Arguabl, much of what goes 
altered situations ‘guably ae Pe 


ted way connected with 
hese aspirations and with 
1] movements and political 
inly be concerned. +8 Clarification, 
difficulty can be sought. 


under the label ‘Maoism’ is 
theoretical, highly attenua 

‘Marxism-Leninism’. With t 
these strains part of ‘Social 
action’ should certa 
not solution, of the 
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With the course as Practice, which was an idea in the 
minds of some who pushed for it, it would be difficult 
to accommodate any valuable term’s work. Some saw 
agitation as valuable in and for itself, separate from 
any goods which agitation might deliver—such as anew 
academic course. The strategy was to ‘escalate’ (the 
title of the RSSF magazine at Sussex) demands just as 
soon as previous demands looked to be imminently 
fulfilled. ‘Success’, in these terms, meant ‘failure’. 
Reforms achieved meant revolution denied or 
delayed. Once achieved, once on the syllabus such a 


Demands which could be met were false demands; this 
one had been met; there must be something wrong 
with it. 


The University of Sussex in its idea of itself (to the 


aught. We shall proceed by asking a Series of ques- 
ions, looking for answers where they already exist in 


Print, and considering the relationship of those answers 
to this course and its context, 

Question 1. What, at the most ‘philosophical’ level, 
is the education of this university al] about? 

A relevant question, too often avoided.21 This 
of ‘a company which recog- 
the world of scholarship no 
gion or politics,’22 ‘A forum 


Nothing here which argues against ‘Social move- 
ments and political action’; on the contrary, some 
identification with current student concerns, 

Question 2. What idea is there as to the relationship 
between the Student, his education at Sussex and out- 
Side society? 


A Persistent answer from Asa Briggs that ‘judgment’ is 


. There is some- 


Asa Briggs’s paper to th 
e Quail Roost Seminar of 
Caen — A there is in the Director of the 
eal ervice’ 
Sas eats ae ice’s recent book on Student 
ea Marie Jahoda, asked to explain student 
aa o the select committee last year, dismissed 
a! acy theories and the contagion-via-the-mass- 
a theory. She preferred to say 


that there is something in the modern situati 
p young people which does indeed ets mee 
ae frustrations which are taken out at the best 
Saa you have available. The question ‘why now 
Ei ot previously ? may have something to do 
a e notion that these frustrations have been 
i ing up gradually in a more and more 
p pleated world where many of us do not see a 
pa A out, and the lack of clarity about the 
Fea fob ie has finally hit the student 
ar ion that has, after all, tried over the last 
pe Bre other ways—dress, Rock, 
ear an Mods, and drugs, and all sorts of 
He escaping. Now these other ways do not 
m quite so Interesting any more to the young, 
and now they have settled on trying to do : 
Something about their own institutions, 


o acct and 3 produce answers, immediately 
ce ere and questionable answers, which directly 
emote: justify, Precisely because of their 
palit E Ay course like ‘Social movements and 
i Disc Ki What specific ideas as to the nature of 
athe s an the forces it generates have there been 
aa niversity which might have an echo, even if 
intended and foresworn, in the student ‘push’ 
already anatomized ? 
wee interesting answer comes from Boris Ford’s 
>, ‘What is a University ?’, already quoted. Two 
ssertions made there stand out. One that ‘the first 
Place for participation is at the heart of the learning 
ae - This was used to justify the teaching in ‘small 
iis pane groups rather than in the ‘mass lecture’. 
Sc Lay ane used to justify the tutorial system at 
en m ae at system there is not the teaching of a set 
i y o owledge broken up into eight units, but the 
earning by active cooperation between tutor and 
student and a body of knowledge which is recognized 
to have rough edges and to be a matter for enquiry and 
research rather than simple transmission. At some 
points the student is subordinate to the tutor, some 
would say at most points: but most would admit the 
legitimacy, even desirability, of allowing the units of 
work to arise out of the student’s need, temperament 
and interest rather than out of a tutor’s idea of a 
rigidly programmed course. 

The other is more elusive. Professor Ford wishes to 
emphasize ‘words like passion, creativity, emotional’ 
in university studies as opposed to ‘the noble if 
chilling ideal of the established academic mind’. He 
quotes Dr F. R. Leavis to this effect (the Greynog 
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address on ‘English Unrest and Continuity’, Ti 
Literary Supplement, 29.5.1968): the ‘saving spi 
the ‘living principle’, ‘the creative and unifying prin- 
ciple of life, made strongly active’, ‘perhaps one might 
add that creativity creates significance and reality’. It is 
unfair to refer to, rather than to expound, the ideas of 
Dr Leavis like this, let alone Boris Ford. Both of them 
may be hostile to most manifestations of recent student 
social movements but none the less, in so far as it is 
clear what Professor Ford is in favour of in the New 
Statesman article, it seems to be not unlike recent 
student ideas as to the meaning, in political terms, of 
consciousness realized in action, and closely linked, in 
its very definition, to action. 

Question 5. What is the university idea of itself as a 
social organization? 

Direct quotation is less useful in our answer to this 
question, than the experience of the writer as a member 
of the faculty. The predominant idea here should be 
the word community.31 It is wrong, so the idea runs, to 
think of students versus faculty, or even students as a 
group as opposed to faculty as a group. We are a 
community. A pluralist community, with many 
different tastes, friends, opinions, temperaments, all 
of which cross student/faculty lines. Anyone with good 
ideas as to what should be done at the university, how 
it should be done, by whom it should be done, has 
‘the proper channels’ to go through to get his ideas 
expressed, and if supported, implemented. Our basic 
job is intellectual and rational, the exploration of new 
knowledge, the testing and teaching of old. That job is 
done together, with ‘no frontiers’. Lines of research 
are pursued via faculty, postgraduates, even under- 
graduates, and via many ‘institutes’ and ‘centres’. 
They are pursued freely and in relation primarily to 
intellectual interest, in a context of ‘usefulness’ but not 
with that context as the primary imperative. Any 
conflict which may exist is argumentative and rational, 
not interest based and social. As Asa Briggs wrote 
recently on the question of personal files, 
of recent events for 


it is necessary in the light 
universities to explore all the relevant issues and 
to be willing, once the arguments have been 
sorted out, to change their procedures if it is 


decided that change will lead to improvement. By 
it is essential that 


the very nature of a university, 
tions must be fully 


all arguments and their implica: 
$ for granted. Unless 


examined and not taken for § 
universities operate in this kind of way—and not 
the part of individuals or 


through direct action on 9 

groups—they will be untrue to their own 

character ..- 
From the answers to our questions, necessarily selec- 
tive and without doubt unacceptable to many mem- 
bers of the university faculty who have not been 
quoted, arise further important questions. Both the 
components of the push behind the course and of the 
self-perception of the university into which it was 
pushed suggest that there is a definite job to be done 
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by a course like ‘Social movements and political 
action’. That job should, initially, be stated ambitiously 
via questions arising out of the material in the order 
presented in this article. ae DY 
In what sense, and how, do societies (capitalist and 
others) get the social movements they need in order to 
survive? Is there a simple one-to-one relation between 
social systems and social movements and institutions ? 
If so, how does any movement alter that relation, 
` become an instrument of change rather than an agent 
of stability? What is the relationship between eco- 
nomic and political power in specific societies and the 
relationship between each of them and social move- 
ments? Is the nature of institutions and their surround- 
ing social systems best revealed and transmitted to 
wide numbers of people within them by social move- 
ments employing a strategy of ‘demands’ and 
‘confrontation’ ? How do class-based, and/or interest- 
expressing movements come into being and operate? 
What is the relation of student movements to them— 
in theory and practice? What is the position and role 
of intellectuals and experts in specific societies ? What 
have been the ideas as to the relation between, and 
ideal combination of, theory and practice held by 
individual thinkers and activists, and how have these 
ideas worked out in social movements? How have 
‘men’s ultimate convictions’, in Professor Corbett’s 
phrase, found expression in political action and social 
movements? What are the implications of the belief 
that there is a single correct theory of a single correct 
practice at any one moment in time in any one society ? 
How does it relate to a view of a university which 
claims not to be dominative in its mode of operation 
and choice of subjects for study and research and which 
recognizes ‘no frontiers of race or religion or politics’? 
How can we more directly, in Professor Ford’s phrase, 
‘examine critically the assumptions and dynamic of 
(a) society of industrial technology’? Do existing 
courses do that, for the most part? Can this one do so 
more explicitly? What are the difficulties and possi- 
bilities of real inter-disciplinary work related to 
specific problems? What are the assumptions behind 
ideas that problems are best located within and only 
scientifically soluble within individual academicspecial- 
isms? How far do explanations of social movements 
in terms of the function which they serve for their 
members really work? What types of social movements 
are acceptable to and generated by institutions and 
societies which regard themselves as ‘communities’ 
where conflict should be subordinate to rational pre- 
sentation and evaluation of arguments—arguments, 
which are ‘sifted’ and then accepted or rejected because 
of their consensus-approved rationality rather than 
because of any interest or power considerations? Is it 
just universities which see themselves in this light, or 
do states (e.g. the United States of America)? How do 


social movements and intellectuals respond to such 
ideology? 


Such questions are easier to ask than to answer in 


forms amenable to treatment in an eight-unit seminar 
and lecture course. Reading lists and individual 
seminar outlines will not be pursued here. An approach 
will be suggested which can only be effectively tested 
via specific topics when ‘Social movements and 
political action’ is first taught. 

The rubric quoted at the start of this article men- 
tioned six forms of social movement—political parties, 
cadre politics, pressure groups, civi! disobedience, 
utopian movements, workers’ control. In any one 
student’s or seminar group’s experience of the course 
not all those areas could in anything more than a 
superficial sense be treated. The plan for a series of 
lectures ‘some of them [from] individuals who care 
directly engaged in particular forms of political action 
will supplement necessary omissions if a selected 
number of these areas are to be effectively studied in 
an individual seminar. Four areas in eight seminars 
might be the maximum coverage possible. 

The perspective of the course, if it is to remain true 
to the impulses originally behind it, must be the mak- 
ing of social movements and modes of political action 
more intelligible, and the implications of choices not 
to be involved in social movements and choices of 
modes of political inaction more fully understandable, 
to students. Overall surveys of types of social move- 
ment precisely defined, preoccupation with classifica- 
tion, argument about what is or what is not, for 
example, a pressure group, and the manifold sub- 
divisions into which any one mode might be divided by 
Social scientists, will not be the main themes of the 
course. Clarity will, naturally, be sought and defini- 
tions will be used where appropriate, but not at the 
expense of the historical specificity of the material 
studied. The historical dimensions will indeed, at 
least by one faculty member involved, be stressed. 

With each mode chosen three main lines of inquiry 
should be pursued. Reading lists and seminar dis- 
cussions can be arranged around these divisions. 

First an historical inquiry. How did a particular 
mode—for example the political party—come, forusin 
this society, to be an option? How did it come into 
being and in what circumstances? How has it 
developed over time? This line of inquiry will clearly 
be vital for the understanding of the nature of the 
modes chosen for study. Not all modes listed are or 
were available in all societies, for definite and import- 
ant reasons. Some modes are peculiarly characteristic 
of some societies, Some modes take very different 
forms in different societies, Why? 

Second, an inquiry, from two points of view, into 
theory. From the point of view of practitioners in the 
mode, what theory or theories are held implicitly or 
explicitly about society and social action as part of 
their practice within the mode? What do specific 
social movements look like and imply to those inside 
them? From the point of view of us, temporarily, in 
the course, as students of society outside any single 
mode, what theory or theories are implied by com- 
mitment to a particular mode? 


Third, an` inquiry into the functioni 

i uncti 

tet ane toe the selected modes. What gente 

Scns a us as to the working out in practice in 

ara a different types of social movements 

ee n aruon? How effective are they, and have 

E TE m in what circumstances, and effective 
? Detailed empirical study of the functioning 
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Resson udent-conducted courses’. James Jarrett. 
Eo oa Northrop Frye, in W. R. Niblett ed., 
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recat ie e then Senior Proctor of the University 
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sta e argument that students are in revolt, 
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Ses the incidence and distribution of pathological 
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cafés and on university campuses around the world, are 
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6 Published as a Wine Press Supplement, 1 February 1968. 


and consequences of, for example, pressure groups. 

Some such division of labour over a limited terri- 
tory should, within the inevitable limitation of faculty 
and students’ knowledge, work, and experience, give 
coherence to a course which, within the context earlier 
described, will at the very least be a worth-while 


experiment. ü + 


Wine Press was the student newspaper. 
7 A copy of this critique and of the other ephemeral docu- 
ments referred to in this article are in the author’s 
possession. 
8 The historical background, chapter in vol. 1 of the 
Report from the Select Committee on Education and 
Science, session 1968-9, Student Relations, calls 1961 
‘Increasing belligerency and the growth of political 
consciousness’; 1967 “New issues in the U.K.’; 1968 


‘The year of crisis’. 

9 It has been well expounded by Gareth Stedman Jones, 
The meaning of the student revolt, in Student Power, ed. 
Alexander Cockburn and Robin Blackburn (1969), 


30-6. 

10 See ‘A fact sheet on the connections between the 
University of Sussex and the U.S. and British Military- 
Industrial complex’ issued by the February 21st com- 
mittee. 

11 See a paper by David Griffiths, 
in the University of Sussex with 
the examination system’ (October 
paper by seven revolutionary students, ‘Perspectives on 
the role of students in revolutionary action’ where 
although it was asserted that ‘Universities serve as 
“capital goods industries” for the system of production 
—they provide a factor of production which is at 
once Labour and Capital’; the relative autonomy of the 
University from the social order (especially in England) 


was also interestingly recognized. 
12 From a paper “Why do we not learn the theory of our 
education?’ submitted to the School of Social Studies 


during student agitation for changes in the constitution 


of the School. A February 21st co: 


‘Innovation and change 
particular reference to 
1968) and also a 
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than most. Communist ed e seeks to 
create a new sort of man; one who neither exploits 
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the Hia See ‘Education for what?’, February 21st 
committee. 

13 Interview published in Le Nouvel Observateur, 20 May 
1968, reprinted in Herve Bourges, C+» The Student 
Revolt (1968). 

14 ‘Perspectives on 


action’ by seven Sussex students. 


udents for Socialism, a 
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other university socialist 
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Bourgeois University to Revolt Against Capitalist 
Society, pamphlet (June 1968); also Red Letter no. 9, 
10 June 1968, “A Report written by Alan Woods after 
his visit to France, 24-27 May.’ > 

16 ‘Clearly we cannot conjure a theory from nothing. 
We cannot close the gap without work’; see ‘Why do we 
not learn the theory of our education?’, already 
quoted. 

17 Both last two quotes from the same document as 
quoted immediately above. 

18 There is an interesting article by Northrop Frye: The 
university and personal life: student anarchism and the 
educational contract’, in W. R. Niblett, ed., Higher 
Education, Demand and Response (1969), 35-51. He 
describes contemporary student radicalism as operating 
in a context of ‘the decline of the sense of continuity 
and teleology’ compared to 1930s politics. He asks, 
‘What is it then, that the more restless and impatient 
students of our time are trying to break through their 
university training to get?’ And answers, ‘they are 
seeking guidance to the existential questions which 
have largely overwhelmed what confidence they ever 
had in the discipline of thought. In other words their 
quest is a religious one, and they are looking for answers 
to religious questions that the university, qua university, 
cannot answer. ... The scholar can only deal with 
these questions as a person, not as a scholar, but no one 
who would turn away a serious student on the ground 
that these questions were out of his field deserves the 
title of teacher. The professor in our own day is in the 
same position as the modern doctor who has to try to 
cure Weltschmertz as well as bellyaches, The doctor 
may long for the simple old days when hysteria 
and hypochondria were specific disturbances of the 
womb or the abdomen, but he is not living in those 
days, and must struggle as best he can with the 
intangible.” 

19 For one document which comes close to the view being 
attacked here see Leicester RSSF, University and 
Revolution (1968), 24-8. One Paragraph asserts 
(p. 26), ‘Next we come to the vital issue of curricula and 
teaching methods: and as our Strategy itself is informed 
by an ideology we must make demands for counter- 
curricula and student lectureships on the grounds that 
students have participated in their shaping rather than on 
their own merits. The point of this is that we do not 
allow ourselves to be compromised pragmatically: 
our struggle must be ideological’. 

20 Its first Vice-Chancellor, in his essay: ‘New universities 
in perspective’, in David Daiches, ed., The Idea ofa New 
University; an experiment in Sussex (1964) 13, asked the 

á question ‘What should they teach? quite baldly. Its 
present Vice-Chancellor outlined an answer in his 
‘Drawing a New Map of Learning’, ibid., 60-81. 

21 Boris Ford, ‘What is a university’, New Statesman, 
24 October 1969: ‘the quidditas of universities, to make 
use of Stephen Daedaus’s terminology, is a topic 
which most of us who work in them seem content to 
avoid’. 

22 Sir John Fulton, ‘New universities in Perspective’, in 
David Daiches, ed., op. cit., 18. 

23 J. P. Corbett, ‘Opening the mind’, in David Daiches, 
ed., op. cit., 36. 

24 Professor Marie Jahoda, Report from the Select 
Committee on Education and Science, Session 1968-9, 


Student Relations, vol. II, Full Committee Evidence and 
Appendices, para. 665. We 

25 Professor Asa Briggs, University challenge: universities 
and the community, in Only Connect: Four Studies in 
Modern Communication (1968), 77: ‘the changes 
that have taken place and are taking place in the uni- 
versity curriculum will be judged, whether the univer- 
sities like it or not, by the calibre of university graduates 
in realizing in action—some call it “real life”—not 
necessarily what they have learned directly at univer- 
sities—much of that is quickly forgotten—but what they 
have learned indirectly and generally through a university 
education’. 

26 ‘It will not be possible completely to avoid seeking to 
discover the shape of the future which has to build upon 
the foundations of today’s education. If our present 
society could look forward with assurance to a long 
Period of stability ... the character of the education 
appropriate to it would be one thing: but fora world of 
rapid change—technological, social and political—it 
must be another. Thus whether we hold to our tradi- 
tional educational practices or whether we change them, 
we are, in either case, saying our say about the future. 
Within the limits of human foresight we must see that 
what we choose is relevant to the needs of the long-term 
as well as to those of the short-term future.’ Sir John 
Fulton ‘New universities in perspective’, in David 
Daiches, ed., op. cit., 17. 

27 Boris Ford, What is a university? 

28 ‘I think universities are very much concerned with, or 
should be concerned with, the common element in 
education which cuts across the subject dividing 
lines. One hopes that within this common work it will 
be possible to develop methods which carry students 
beyond expert knowledge,’ Report from the Select 
Committee on Education and Science, Session 1968-9, 
Student Relations, vol. V, Sub-Committee B. Evidence 
and Appendices, para. 1,064. 

29 Development in higher education in the United King- 
dom: nineteenth and twentieth centuries, in W. R- 
Niblett, ed., Higher Education: Demand and Response 
(1969), 115-16, 

30 See pp. 15-16: ‘a movement expressed in new attitudes 
to politics and to personal relationships, to new forms 
of sexual behaviour and, less hopefully, to the cults of 
drug-taking and dropping out. The apparent certainties 
of science and the control over nature that these give 
are seen as less satisfying than the attempt to understand 
human problems and to explore experience and feeling: 
an attitude summarized in 1968 by the French students 
with slogans such as “I’imagination au pouvoir”. The 
instability of the modern world, a felt revulsion against 
its violence and injustices, makes it difficult for many 
contemporary students to identify with any stable 
system of belief; at a time when the demands made by 
Society are more and more complicated, the relation 
of the individual to society is becoming more cautious 
and less committed ... it is a backcloth above all of 
uncertainty’. ; 

31 For a hostile view of this, see Leicester RSSF, Uni- 
versity and Revolution (1968), 13-15, Community as & 
liberal ideology. 

32 University of Sussex, Files relating to individual mem- 


bers of the University. A Statement by the Vice-Chan- 
cellor (March 1970). 
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40 The concept of equality of educational 


opportunity’ 
James Coleman 


The concept of ‘equality of educational opportunity’ 
eae by members of society has had a varied past. 

as changed radically in recent years, and is likely to 
undergo further change in the future. This lack of 
Stability in the concept leads to several questions. What 
has it meant in the past, what does it mean now, and 
what will it mean in the future? Whose obligation is it 
to provide such equality? Is the concept a funda- 
mentally sound one, or does it have inherent contra- 
dictions or conflicts with social organization? But 
first of all, and above all, what is and has been meant 
in society by the idea of equality of education oppor- 
tunity? 

To answer this question, it is necessary to consider 
how the child’s position in society has been conceived 
in different historical periods. In pre-industrial 
Europe, the child’s horizons were largely limited by 
his family. His station in life was likely to be the 
same as his father’s. If his father was a serf, he would 
likely live his own life as a serf; if his father was a 
shoemaker, he would likely become a shoemaker. But 
even this immobility was not the crux of the matter; 
he was a part of the family production enterprise and 
would likely remain within this enterprise throughout 
his life. The extended family, as the basic unit of social 
organization, had complete authority over the child, 
and complete responsibility for him. This respon- 
sibility ordinarily did not end when the child became 
an adult because he remained a part of the same 
economic unit and carried on this tradition of respon- 
sibility into the next generation. Despite some mobility 
out of the family, the general pattern was family con- 
tinuity through a patriarchal kinship system. 

There are two elements of critical importance here. 
First, the family carried responsibility for its members’ 
welfare from cradle to grave. It was a ‘welfare society’, 
with each extended family serving as a welfare organiz- 
ation for its own members. ‘Thus it was to the family’s 


Source: Harvard Educational Review, special issue (Winter 


1968), 38 (1), 7-22. 
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Conversely, a family took relati i 
whether someone in another family became productive 
or not—merely because the mobility of productive 
labor between family economic units was relatively 
low. If the son of a neighbor was allowed to become 
a ne’er-do-well, it had little real effect on families 


other than his own. 7, 
The second important element is that the family, as 

a unit of economic production, provided an appro- 
priate context in which the child could learn the things 
he needed to know. The craftsman’s shop or the 
training grounds for 


farmer’s fields were appropriate ; Is | 
appropriate training 
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Further, as men came to employ their own labor 
outside the family in the new factories, their families 
became less useful as economic training grounds for 
their children. These changes paved the way for public 
education. Families needed a context within which 
their children could learn some general skills which 
would be useful for gaining work outside the family; 
and men of influence in the community began to be 
interested in the potential productivity of other men’s 
children. 

It was in the early nineteenth century that public 
education began to appear in Europe and America. 
Before that time, private education had grown with 
the expansion of the mercantile class. This class had 
both the need and resources to have its children 
educated outside the home, either for professional 
occupations or for occupations in the developing world 
of commerce. But the idea of general educational 
Opportunity for all children arose only in the nine- 
teenth century. 


so sharp that two government departments, the Edu- 
cation Department and the Science and Art Depart- 


curricula and examinations that provided admission 
to higher education. 

What is most striking is the duration of influence 
of such a dual structure. Even today in England, a 


schools which, though retaining their individual 
identities, have become part of the state-supported 
system. 

This comparison of England and the United States 
shows clearly the impact of the class structure in 
society upon the concept of educational opportunity 
in that society, In nineteenth-century England, the 
idea of equality of educational opportunity was hardly 
considered; the system was designed to provide dif- 
ferentiated educational opportunity appropriate to 
one’s station in life, In the United States as well, the 
absence of educational opportunity for Negroes in the 


In the United States, nearly from the beginning, the 
concept of educational Opportunity had a special 
meaning which focused on equality. This meaning in- 
cluded the following elements: 


a) Providing a free education up to a given level 
which constituted the principal entry point to the 
labor force, 

(2) Providing a common curriculum for all children, 
Tegardless of background, 

(3) Partly by design and Partly because of low 
Population density, Providing that children from 
diverse backgrounds attend the same school. 

(4) Providing equality within a given locality, since 
local taxes Provided the source of support for schools. 


This conception of equality of opportunity is still 
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ren, the greater their opportunity. 

The most interesting point about this assumption is 
the relatively passive role of the school and commun- 
ity, relative to the child’s role. The school’s obligation 
is to ‘provide an opportunity’ by being available, 
within easy geographic access of the child, free of cost 
(beyond the value of the child’s time), and with a cur- 
riculum that would not exclude him from higher edu- 
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cation. The obligation to ‘use the opportunity’ is on- 
the child or the family, so that his role is defined as the 
active one: the responsibility for achievement rests 
with him. Despite the fact that the school’s role was the 
relatively passive one and the child’s or family’s role 
the active one, the use of this social service soon came 
to be no longer a choice of the parent or child, but that 
of the state. Since compulsory attendance laws 
appeared in the nineteenth century, the age of required 
attendance has been periodically moved upward. 

k This concept of equality of educational opportunity 
is one that has been implicit in most educational prac- 
tice throughout most of the period of public education 
in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. However, 
there have been several challenges to it; serious 
questions have been raised by new conditions in pub- 
liceducation. The first of these in the United States was 
a challenge to assumption two, the common cur- 
riculum. This challenge first occurred in the early years 
of the twentieth century with the expansion of 
secondary education. Until the report of the com- 
mittee of the National Education Association, issued 
in 1918, the standard curriculum in secondary 
schools was primarily a classical one appropriate for 
college entrance. The greater influx of noncollege- 
bound adolescents into the high school made it 
necessary that this curriculum be changed into one 
more appropriate to the new majority. This is not to 
say that the curriculum changed immediately in the 
schools, nor that all schools changed equally, but 

rather that the seven ‘cardinal principles’ of the NEA 

report became a powerful influence in the movement 

towards a less academically rigid curriculum. The 

introduction of the new nonclassical curriculum was 

seldom if ever couched in terms of a conflict between 

those for whom high school was college preparation, 

and those for whom it was terminal education; never- 

theless, that was the case. ‘The inequality’ was seen as 

the use of a curriculum that served a minority and was 

not designed to fit the needs of the majority; and the 

shift of curriculum was intended to fit the curriculum 

to the needs of the new majority in the schools. 

In many schools, this shift took the form of 
diversifying the curriculum, rather than supplanting 
one by another; the college-preparatory curriculum 
remained though watered down. Thus the kind of 
equality of opportunity that emerged from the newly- 
designed secondary school curriculum was radically 
different from the elementary-school concept that had 
emerged earlier. The idea inherent in the new second- 
ary school curriculum appears to have been to take as 
he diverse occupational paths into which 


adolescents will go after secondary school, and to say 
(implicitly): there is greater equality of educational 
opportunity for a boy who is not going to attend 
college if he has a specially-designed curriculum than 
if he must take a curriculum designed for college 


entrance. > b 5 
There is only one difficulty with this definition: it 
takes as given what should be problematic—that a given 
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is going into a given post-secondary occupational 
Pe deal path. It is one thing to take as given 
that approximately 70 per cent of an entering high 
school freshman class will not attend college; but to 
assign a particular child to a curriculum designed for 
that 70 per cent closes off for that child the opportunity 
to attend college. Yet to assign all children to a 
curriculum designed for the 30 per cent who will 
attend college creates inequality for those who, at the 
end of high school, fall among the 70 per cent who do 
not attend college. This is a true dilemma, and one 
which no educational system has fully solved. It is 
more general than the college/noncollege dichotomy, 
for there is a wide variety of different paths that ado- 
lescents take on the completion of secondary school. 
In England, for example, a student planning to attend 
a university must specialize in the arts or the sciences 
in the later years of secondary school. Similar special- 
ization occurs in the German gymnasium; and this is 
wholly within the group planning to attend university. 
Even greater specialization can be found among 
noncollege curricula, especially in the vocational, 
technical, and commercial high schools. 

The distinguishing characteristic of this concept of 
equality of educational opportunity is that it accepts 
as given the child’s expected future. While the concept 
discussed earlier left the child’s future wholly open, this 
concept of differentiated curricula uses the expected 
future to match child and curriculum. It should be 
noted that the first and simpler concept is easier to 
apply in elementary schools where fundamental tools 
of reading and arithmetic are being learned by all 
children; it is only in secondary school that the prob- 
lem of diverse futures arises. It should also be noted 
that the dilemma is directly due to the social structure 
itself: if there were a virtual absence of social mobility 
with everyone occupying a fixed estate in life, then 
such curricula that take the future as given would 
provide equality of opportunity relative to that struc- 
ture. It is only because of the high degree of occu- 
pational mobility between generations—that is, the 
greater degree of equality of occupational opportunity 
—that the dilemma arises. 

The first stage in the evolution of the concept of 
equality of educational opportunity was the notion 
that all children must be exposed to the same curricu- 
lum in the same school. A second stage in the evolution 
of the concept assumed that different children would 
have different occupational futures and that equality 
of opportunity required providing different curricula 
for each type of student. The third and fourth stages 
in this evolution came as a result of challenges to the 
basic idea of equality of educational Opportunity from 
opposing directions. The third stage can be seen at 
least as far back as 1896 when the Supreme Court up- 
held the southern states’ notion of ‘separate but equal’ 
facilities. This stage ended in 1954 when the Supreme 
Court ruled that legal separation by race inherently 
constitutes inequality of opportunity. By adopting the 

_ ‘separate but equal’ doctrine, the southern states 


rejected assumption three of the original concept, the 
assumption that equality depended on the opportunity 
to attend the same school. This rejection was, how- 
ever, consistent with the overall logic of the original 
concept, since attendance at the same school was 
an inherent part of that logic. The underlying idea 
was that opportunity resided in exposure to a curri- 
culum; the community’s responsibility was to provide 
that exposure, the child’s to take advantage of it. 

It was the pervasiveness of this underlying idea which 
created the difficulty for the Supreme Court. For it was 
evident that even when identical facilities and identical 
teacher salaries existed for racially separate schools, 
‘equality of educational opportunity’ in some sense did 
not exist. This had also long been evident to English- 
men as well, in a different context, for with the simul- 
taneous existence of the ‘common school’ and the 
‘voluntary school’, no one was under the illusion that 
full equality of education opportunity existed. But the 
source of this inequality remained an unarticulated 
feeling. In the decision of the Supreme Court, this 
unarticulated feeling began to take more precise form. 
The essence of it was that the effects of such separate 
schools were, or were likely to be, different. Thus 
a concept of equality of opportunity which focused on 
effects of schooling began to take form. The actual 
decision of the Court was in fact a confusion of two 
unrelated premises: this new concept, which looked at 
results of schooling, and the legal premise that the use 
of race as a basis for school assignment violates funda- 
mental freedoms. But what is important for the evo- 
lution of the concept of equality of opportunity is that 
a new and different assumption was introduced, the 
assumption that equality of opportunity depends in 
some fashion upon effects of schooling. I believe the 
decision would have been more soundly based had it 
not depended on the effects of schooling, but only on 
the violation of freedom; but by introducing the 
question of effects of schooling, the Court brought into 
the open the implicit goals of equality of educational 
opportunity—that is, goals having to do with the 
results of school—to which the original concept was 
somewhat awkwardly directed. 

That these goals were in fact behind the concept can 
be verified by a simple mental experiment, Suppose 
the early schools had operated for only one hour 4 
week and had been attended by children of all social 
classes. This would have met the explicit assumptions 
of the early concept of equality of opportunity since 
the school is free, with a common curriculum, and 
attended by all children in the locality. But it obviously 
would not have been accepted, even at that time, aS 
providing equality of opportunity, because its effects 
would have been so minimal. The additional edu- 
cational resources provided by middle- and upper- 
class families, whether in the home, by tutoring, or in 
private supplementary schools, would have creat 
severe inequalities in results. 

Thus the dependence of the concept upon results or 
effects of schooling, which had remained hidden until 
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The point of second importance in design [second 
to the point of discovering the intent of Congress, 
which was taken to be that the survey was not 
for the purpose of locating willful discrimination, 
but to determine educational inequality without 
regard to intention of those in authority] follows 
from the first and concerns the definition of 
inequality. One type of inequality may be defined 
in terms of differences of the community’s input 
to the school, such as per-pupil expenditure, 
school plants, libraries, quality of teachers, and 
other similar quantities. 

A second type of inequality may be defined in 
terms of the racial composition of the school, 
following the Supreme Court's decision that 
segregated schooling is inherently unequal. By the 
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former definition, the question of inequality _ 
through segregation is excluded, while by the latter 
there is inequality of education within a school 
system so long as the schools within the system 
have different racial composition. 

_A third type of inequality would include various 
intangible characteristics of the school as well as 
the factors directly traceable to the community 
inputs to the school. These intangibles are such 
things as teacher morale, teachers’ expectations 
of students, level of interest of the student body 
in learning, or others. Any of these factors may 
affect the impact of the school upon a given 
student within it. Yet such a definition gives no 
suggestion of where to stop, or just how relevant 
these factors might be for school quality. 

Consequently, a fourth type of inequality may 
be defined in terms of consequences of the school 
for individuals with equal backgrounds and 
abilities. In this definition, equality of educational 
opportunity is equality of results, given the same 
individual input. With such a definition, inequality 
might come about from differences in the school 
inputs and/or racial composition and/or from 
more intangible. things as described above. 

Such a definition obviously would require that 
two steps be taken in the determination of 
inequality. First, it is necessary to determine the 
effect of these various factors upon educational 
results (conceiving of results quite broadly, 
including not only achievement but attitudes 
towards learning, self-image, and perhaps other 
variables). This provides various measures of the 
school’s quality in terms of its effect upon its 
students. Second, it is necessary to take these 
measures of quality, once determined, and 
determine the differential exposure of Negroes 
(or other groups) and whites to schools of high 


and low quality. : 
A fifth type of inequality may be defined in 
terms of consequences of the school for 
individuals of unequal backgrounds and abilities. 
In this definition, equality of educational 
opportunity is equality of results given different 
individual inputs. The most striking examples of 
inequality here would be children from 
households in which a language other than 
English, such as Spanish or Navaho, is spoken. 


Other examples would be low-achieving children 
erty of verbal 


from homes in which there is a pov 
expression or an absence of experiences which 


Jead to conceptual facility. 

Such a definition taken in the extreme would 
imply that educational equality is reached only 
when the results of schooling (achievement and 
attitudes) are the same for racial and religious 
minorities as for the dominant group. 
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Thus, the study will focus its principal effort on 
the fourth definition, but will also provide 
information relevant to all five possible definitions. 
This insures the pluralism which is obviously 
necessary with respect to a definition of inequality. 
The major justification for this focus is that the 
results of this approach can best be translated 
into policy which will improve education’s 

effects. The results of the first two approaches 
(tangible inputs to the school, and segregation) 
can certainly be translated into policy, but there 
is no good evidence that these policies will 
improve education’s effects; and while policies 
to implement the fifth would certainly improve 
education’s effects, it seems hardly possible that 
the study could provide information that would 
direct such policies. 

Altogether, it has become evident that it is not 
our role to define what constitutes equality for 
policy-making purposes. Such a definition will be 
an outcome of the interplay of a variety of 
interests, and will certainly differ from time to 
time as these interests differ. It should be our role 
to cast light on the state of inequality defined in 
the variety of ways which appear reasonable at 
this time. 


The survey, then, was conceived as a pluralistic 
instrument, given the variety of concepts of equality of 
opportunity in education. Yet I Suggest that despite 
the avowed intention of not adjudicating between 
these different ideas, the Survey has brought a new 
Stage in the evolution of the concept. For the defini- 
tions of equality which the survey was designed to 
serve split sharply into two groups. The first three 
definitions concerned input resources: first, those 
brought to the school by the actions of the school 
administration (facilities, curriculum, teachers); sec- 
ond, those brought to the school by the other students, 
in the educational backgrounds which their presence 
contributed to the school; and third, the intangible 
characteristics such as ‘morale’ that result from the 
interaction of all these factors. The fourth and fifth 
definitions were concerned with the effects of school- 
ing. Thus the five definitions were divided into three 
concerned with inputs to school and two concerned 
with effects of schooling. When the Report emerged, 
it did not give five different measures of equality, one 
for each of these definitions; but it did focus sharply 
on this dichotomy, giving in chapter 2 information on 
inequalities of input relevant to definitions one and 
two, and in chapter 3 information on inequalities of 
results relevant to definitions four and five, and also 
in chapter 3 information on the relation of input to 
results again relevant to definitions four and five. 

Although not central to our discussion here, it is 
interesting to note that this examination of the relation 
of school inputs to effects on achievement showed 
that those input characteristics of schools that are 
most alike for Negroes and whites have least effect on 


their achievement. The magnitudes of differences 
between schools attended by Negroes and those 
attended by whites were as follows: least, facilities and 
curriculum; next, teacher quality; and greatest, 
educational backgrounds of fellow students. The order 
of importance of these inputs on the achievement of 
Negro students is precisely the same: facilities and 
curriculum least, teacher quality next, and back- 
grounds of fellow students, most. 

By making the dichotomy between inputs and 
results explicit, and by focusing attention not only on 
inputs but on results, the Report brought into the 
open what had been underlying all the concepts of 
equality of educational opportunity but had remained 
largely hidden: that the concept implied effective 
equality of opportunity, that is, equality in those 
elements that are effective for learning. The reason this 
had remained half-hidden, obscured by definitions 
that involve inputs, is, I suspect, because educational 
research has been until recently unprepared to 
demonstrate what elements are effective. The contro- 
versy that has surrounded the Report indicates that 
measurement of effects is still subject to sharp dis- 
agreement; but the crucial point is that effects of 
inputs have come to constitute the basis for assessment 
of school quality (and thus equality of opportunity) in 
place of using certain inputs by definition as measures 
of quality (e.g. small classes are better than large, 
higher-paid teachers are better than lower-paid. ones, 
by definition). 

It would be fortunate indeed if the matter could be 
left to rest there—if merely by using effects of school 
rather than inputs as the basis for the concept, the 
problem were solved. But that is not the case at all. 
The conflict between definitions four and five given 
above shows this, The conflict can be illustrated by 
resorting again to the mental experiment discussed 
earlier—providing a standard education of one hour 
per week, under identical conditions, for all children. 
By definition four, controlling all background differ- 
ence of the children, results for Negroes and whites 
would be equal, and thus by this definition equality of 
Opportunity would exist. But because such minimal 
schooling would have minimal effect, those children 
from educationally strong families would enjoy 
educational opportunity far surpassing that of others. 
And because such educationally strong backgrounds 
are found more often among whites than among 
Negroes, there would be very large overall Negro- 
white achievement differences—and thus inequality of 
Opportunity by definition five, 

It is clear from this hypothetical experiment that the 
Problem of what constitutes equality of opportunity 
is not solved. The problem will become even clearer 
by showing graphs with some of the results of the 
Office of Education Survey. The highest line in Figure 
1 shows the achievement in verbal skills by whites in 
the urban Northeast at grades 1, 3, 6, 9 and 12. The 
second line shows the achievement at each of these 
grades by whites in the rural Southeast, The third 
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achievement relative to whites as he began—in this 
case, achieving higher than about 15 per cent of the 
whites, lower than about 85 per cent of the whites. It 
may well be that in the absence of school those lines 
of achievement would have diverged due to differences 
in home environments; or perhaps they would have 
remained an equal distance apart, as they are in this 
graph (though at lower levels of achievement for 
both groups, in the absence of school). If it were the 
former, we could say that school, by keeping the lines 
parallel, has been a force towards the equalization of 
opportunity. But in the absence of such knowledge, 


we cannot say even that. 
What would full equality of 
look like in such graphs? One might persuasively argue 
that it should show a convergence, so that even though 
two population groups begin school with different 
levels of skills on the average, the average of the group 
that begins lower moves up to coincide with that of the 
group that begins higher. Parenthetically, [should note 
that this does ot imply that all students’ achievement 
comes to be identical, but only that the averages for 
two population groups that begin at different levels , 
come to be identical. The diversity of individual scores 
could be as great as, or greater than, the diversity at 


grade 1. 

Yet there are serious questions about this definition 
of equality of opportunity. It implies that over the 
period of school there are no other influences, such as 
the family environment, which affect achievement over 
the twelve years of school, even though these influences 
may differ greatly for the two population groups. 
Concretely, it implies that white family environments, 
predominantly middle class, and Negro family environ- 
ments, predominantly lower class, will produce no 
effects on achievement that would keep these averages 
apart. Such an assumption seems highly unrealistic, 
especially in view of the general importance of family 


background for achievement. 
However, if such possibilities are acknowledged, 
then how far can they go before there is inequality of 
educational opportunity? Constant difference over 
school? Increasing differences? The unanswerability 
of such questions begins to give a sense of a new stage 
in the evolution of the concept of equality of educa- 
tional opportunity. These questions concern the 
relative intensity of two sets of influences: those which 
are alike for the two groups, principally in school, and 
those which are different, principally in the home or 
neighborhood. If the school’s influences are not only 
alike for the two groups, but very strong relative to the 
divergent influences, then the two groups will move 
together. If school influences are very weak, then the 
two groups will move apart. Or more generally, the 
nt school influences 
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a condition that would arise only in the advent of 
boarding schools; given the existing divergent in- 
fluences, equality of opportunity can only be ap- 
proached and never fully reached. The concept 
becomes one of degree of proximity to equality of 
opportunity. This proximity is determined, then, not 
merely by the equality of education inputs, but by the 
intensity of the school’s influences relative to the 
external divergent influences. That is, equality of out- 
put is not so much determined by equality of the re- 
source inputs, but by the power of these resources in 
bringing about achievement. 

Here, then, is where the concept of equality of edu- 
cational opportunity presently stands. We have 
observed an evolution which might have been anti- 
cipated a century and a half ago when the first such 
concepts arose, yet one which is very different from the 
concept as it first developed. This difference is 
sharpened if we examine a further implication of the 
current concept as I have described it. In describing 
the original concept, I indicated that the role of the 
community and the educational institution was rela- 

_ tively passive; they were expected to provide a set of 
free public resources. The responsibility for profitable 
use of those resources lay with the child and his 


family. But the evolution of the concept has reversed 
these roles. The implication of the most recent concept, 
as I have described it, is that the responsibility to 
create achievement lies with the educational institution, 
not the child. The difference in achievement at grade 
12 between the average Negro and the average white is, 
in effect, the degree of inequality of opportunity, and 
the reduction of that inequality is a responsibility of 
the school. This shift in responsibility follows logically 
from the change in the concept of equality of educa- 
tional opportunity from school resource inputs to 
effects of schooling. When that change occurred, as it 
has in the past few years, the school’s responsibility 
shifted from increasing and distributing equally its 
‘quality’ to increasing the quality of its students’ 
achievements. This is a notable shift, and one which 
should have strong consequences for the practice of 
education in future years, 


Note 


1 This paper was delivered at the conference on the 
Equality of Educational Opportunity report sponsored 
by the Colloquium Board of the Harvard Graduate 
School of Education, 21 October 1967. 
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